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Brokers and Agents 
to Form Permanent 
Association in N. Y. 


Body Organized to Support Mayor- 
Elect Walker Will Be Non- 
Political in Aims 


500 MEMBERS NOW IN ASS’N. 


Aims Include Better Qualified Bro- 
kers, Campaign Against Lloyds 
and Civic Improvements 


The Insurance Agents and Brokers 
Association of New York City, which was 
organized in August to support James 
J. Walker, candidate for mayor, in the 
Democratic primary elections and later 
for the same position in the general 
municipal elections on November 3, is 
to become a permanent organization 
without political affiliations. Having en- 
rolled more than 500 brokers and agents, 
mostly from the metropolitan area, the 
leaders of the association believe that 
such a group should not now be dis- 
banded but should be kept together to 
support good practices in che insurance 
business. 

Herman A. Bayern, well-known auto- 
mobile agent, is head of the association, 
and also one of the first to conceive of 
the idea of forming it. As a result of 
its political activities during the mayor- 
alty campaign the Insurance Agents and 
grokers Association now has a strong 
executive committee, composed of lead- 
ing agents and brokers. And also a 
member from nearly sixty assembly dis- 
tricts in the five boroughs of the city. 
James J. Hoey, Edward Sohmer, Fred 
A. Wallis, and many others are identi- 
fied with the association. 

To Seek More Members 


Now that the political ambitions of the 
organization no longer exist it is planned 
by the officers to conduct a drive for 
still more members, charge nominal an- 
nual dues, and establish the association 
as a permanent factor in this city. 

One of the big aims of the association 
will be to elevate the standard of insur- 
ance brokers through legislation and 
qualification requirements so as to elimi- 
nate the unqualified broker from the 
field. Too many persons hold insurance 
brokerage licenses in this State today 
who devote only a very small percentage 
of their time to insurance and are poorly 
trained to give adequate service to as- 
sureds. 

Another plank in the association’s 
platform is to co-operate with the State 
Mmsurance department and the banking 
department in an effort to prevent brok- 
ers dealing with Lloyd’s of London un- 
less that body of insurers decides to be- 
come admitted to New York State 
through legal channels. The problem 
of Stopping Lloyd’s from getting mil- 
lions in premiums from American sources 
without paying any taxes or fees in this 
country has always been complicated by 
the action of brokers, here and else 
where, who have dealt with Lloyd’s be- 


(Continued on page 33) 
































PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 


100 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 143 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 


lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


















































A factor 


in your choice of a company 


to represent 


The Insurance Company of North America 


for the American Agency system. 
its service policies should offer agents every possible benefit and assist- 


ance. 


North America co-operation includes prompt attention to eve 
service need, advisory and engineering service on individual risks, and 
extensive national advertising in the interests of the North America 


Agent. 


Insurance Company of North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


and the 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
write practically every form of insurance except life 





laid the foundations 
It is only natural, therefore, that 

















Another Forward Step 


The Salary Savings Plan opens a new and broad field of life insurance 
distribution. This Company has adopted it, and thus maintains its 
front-rank place among the progressive companies whose leadership has 
been gained by vision and initiative. 

This Plan gives life insurance at its best to groups of salaried em- 
ployees and wage-earners in return for monthly premium payments. 


Always room in this organization for men and women who have the 
forward look, and who work with intelligence and industry and in- 
tagrity. Unexcelled service, together with three fine monthly agency 
publications and first-class advertising literature, supply our representa- 
tives with an unsurpassed equipment. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organise! 1847 























: Life Agency Men 


Discuss Live 
Field Problems 


Chicago Meeting Reviews Devel- 
opment and Opportunities 
in Underwriting 


LITERARY NIGHT SUCCESS 


Dr. Stewunsen Says Its Fallacy 
That Agent Needs No Capital 
and Is Own Boss 


Chicago, Nov. 17—The Association of 
Life Agency Officers which is holding its 
fourth annual meeting today and tomor- 
row got off with a good start due to the 
fact that the first speaker, George H. 
Harris, supervisor of field service of the 
Sun Life, made a. remarkable talk on 
agency development, tracing it from the 
issuance of the first life insurance con- 
tract. This was in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury when a man named Martin had a 
number of guarantors. 


Insurance was for a year. In spite of 


the fact that Martin died in the last 
days of the year, the guarantors pro- 
tested the claim, saying they had insured 
Martin for twelve months of four weeks 
each. The suit was brought and lost. 

Mr. Harris then discussed the series 
of policies which followed in the develop- 
ment of insurance most of them being 
written by gamblers who would find out 
the condition of a man’s health and 
then gamble on his longevity. He then 
traced the reasons for the present life 
insurance extraordinary development to 
a point where a billion dollars a month 
was being written in America, and 
two million dollars for each working day 
in the year in Canada. In assigning the 
credit for this great achievement he first 
paid high praise to the actuaries and 
their nose for facts in bringing scientific 
pressure to bear down on the traditional 
attitude of letting things stand as they 
are. Working with the actuaries of 
course were the medical departments and 
as a result rates have been made more 
equitable, while foolish and unnecessary 
restrictions have been eliminated. 

Mr. Harris made the statement that 
thirty per. cent. of the business written 
today would have been rejected by every 
company on the Continent twenty-five 
years ago. He discussed the greater 
payments to living beneficiaries and told 
the significance of that. He called at- 
tention to the abundance of objections 
and privileges which have grown with 
the decrease in limitations and restric- 
tions. After discussing the stimulus 
given to life insurance by the war he 
drew a graphic picture of the changed 
social condition, especially the growing 
realization of the responsibility of the 
husband and father and the fact that 
people are now leaving the country and 
going to the cities in such large num- 
bers. Formerly a man did not leave the 


(Continued on page 6) 
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insurance as Factor 
In National Wealth 


ADDRESS BY HUGH D. HART 


Important Mission of Life Insurance to 
America Described at Hartford In- 
surance Day Affair 


Speaking in connection with Connecti 
cut Insurance Day at Hartford on Wed 


nesday, Hugh D. Hart, of Hart & Eu 
bank, general agents in New York fo! 
the Aetna Life, discussed the mission 
of life insurance to America and_ told 
of its vast importance in the national 
wealth. Mr. Hart said: 


af the United States 
is estimated at three hundred fifty bil 


Today the wealth 


lion dollars. Never before in the history 


of the nation made such 


the 


world has a 


tremendous success of process of 


building up wealth. 

In recent times we have come to recog- 
nize that there is a form of wealth other 
the wealth that is 


than property—it is 


represented in the cconomic value of 


life. 


we were so slow to recogniize this form 


human How strange it seems that 


of wealth, From time tmmemorial men 


have granted a financial value to the 
horse which worked at one end of the 
plow, while overlooking the financial 
value of the farmer who directed the 


horse from the other end of the plow. 
Dr. S. S. Huebner of University of Penn 
sylvania, goes so far as to state that 
if the life values of the American peo- 
ple were capitalized on a basis of their 
earnings, the result. would be from six 
to eight times as great as the property 


values. If the life values are only three 
times as great as the property values, 
they would amount to more than one 
trillion dollars. 

But we must not be content merely 


to build up wealth, whether of property 
values or of life values. We must em- 
ploy, also, the second process, that of 
conserving wealth. No permanent eco 
advancement is unless 


nomic possible 
both the creating and the conserving 
processes go hand in hand; for what 


profit is there if we build up today, only 
to lose tomorrow ? 

The institution of life insurance is the 
greatest conservation agency in America. 


For one thing, it is greatest in size. 
The combined assets of our life insur 
ance companies aggregate ten billion 


dollars, and the amount of life insurance 
risk which they support, amounts to over 
sixty-four billion dollars. Thus three 
per cent of our wealth is comprised of 
the assets of the institution of life in- 
surance, and the life insurance estates 
which it bears upon its strong shoulders, 


approximate almost twenty per cent of , 


our total wealth. Not alone is it great- 
est in size, but also it is greatest in the 
scope of its purpose; for the life insur 
ance idea is the only conservation plan 
which attempts to conserve our life val- 
ues; for it recognizes that wealth does 
not rest on inanimate institutions but on 
institutions made animate by human be 
ings. We would render our. wealth im- 
perishable, and yet life insurance alone 
recognizes that all wealth derives its 
value from perishable men. In the light 
of that grand conception life insurance 
undertakes to restore to society the 
economic value of a man when his value 
is extinguished by death. And how mar- 
velous a conception it is! As one gen- 
eration dies life insurance seeks to close 
the resulting economic void; so that 
the succeeding generation is free to 
take up its tasks without having to bear 
a burden of inherited from its 


} 


pred 


loss 
essor. 
e insurance approaches the task 
ation not alone through con- 
values, but by providing a 
epository for the saving of wealth. 
is the paramount virtue 


ait did 
mut i 
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HUGH D. 


HARI 


of a life insurance company, and the 
idea of safety has been brought to such 
a high state of accomplishment by the 
majority of our life insurance compan- 
ies that there has grown up a sort of 
proverb in America which runs like this: 


“No investment, except life insurance, 
is absolutely safe.’ The reason for the 
superior safety of life insurance over 


almost any other form of security is 
attributable to several factors, but to 
none more than the application of the 
principle of averages to the investment 


of life insurance reserves. It is an ap- 
parent paradox to say that no invest 
ment is safe, while at the same time 


claiming safety for life insurance which 
rests on investments; yet the paradox is 
explained away by the fact that the 
life insurance company chooses such a 
wide variety of the most conservative 
investments that the appreciation in value 
of some, with almost uncanny precision, 
seems to offset the depreciation of 
others. This important function of the 
institution of life insurance of providing 
a safe place for the American people 
to put their money is emphasized by the 
statement which recently appeared in the 
the effect that last year the 
American public sank three billion dol- 
lars in unwise investments. Contrast 
the fate of those three billions of lost 
dollars with that of the two billion two 
hundred millon dollars that were con 
served in 1924 in life insurance premiums. 

The institution of life insurance is 
our greatest conservator of — estates. 
There appeared sometime ago in the 
“Insurance Field” a statement taken 
from the Statistical Exhibit of the 
Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Co., which very effectively demonstrates 


press to 


this fact. That statement said: 
The Living American’s Dollar 
Whither It Goes 

Food were ee ee eT eT Er eee ee 32¢ 
TONS oie ee jo ra Beh eset re adie hiro 15.3 
NORTE Sono aS eecstae oreere shee 13.3 
MOMS) Coin cen aoe ek a one 12 
PISBCEHAMPOUS 6.05.0. .cenu cece ee $5 9 
PROM NBD TS. 2 hi te Ra at a reas 4.6 
Puch candiGaght .5.255ssek.eKs24506 4.3 


Furniture and General Supplies..... 2.5 


LEC PTCOY RRS Sie UNO a na es iw fe 
OMNI AI tie pwr iuaie bi bess ae 9 
Reading NG o.oo 5 cc escewun vas 8 
18) age Po 2 a pi ane ee evade 2 

1.00 

The Dead American’s Dollar 
Whence It Comes 

All. other sources: ...<.0024.. de tek l3c 
From Tusurance «2.025 66s6ss%0tes &7c 

1.00 


Sut 3% of the income of the American 


people is used to purchase life insurance, 
yet from that 3% comes 87% of all that 
remains at death! What is this 87% 
used for? It is used to pay the debts 
of those who have passed away and 
thus preserves the honor of the dead. 
It is used to stabilize business, and 
thereby strengthens the commercial in- 
stitutions of the country. It is used to 
preserve to America homes that have 
been invaded by the grim spectre of 
death. It is used for another purpose, 
a purpose as sacred as any use to which 
money can be put—it is used to educate 
fatherless children, and thus vouchsafes 
a more accomplished citizenship to serve 
the future needs of the nation. In no 
finer way does the institution of life 
insurance perform a mission to America. 
The census report of 1920 shows that 
one boy in every nine in the United 
States, between the ages of ten and fif- 
teen years, is out in the world at work. 
Dr. Willard of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, after a careful study, 


has found that out of every 371 suc- 
cessful careers, 370 are enjoyed by col- 
lege men; and out of every 288 who 


have amassed wealth, 277 have had col- 
lege and university training. 


The sons and daughters who come 
from fatherless homes are entitled to 
an equal chance in the race of life 


beside the sons and daughters of living 
fathers, and the institution of life insur- 
ance, more than any other institution, 
takes the place of the fathers who have 
gone to their graves, and guarantees to 
those orphan children the educational 
advantages which they would have had 
if their fathers had lived. 

The recorded history of civilization 
discloses that nations have struggled to- 


ward the attainment of three great 
ideals : 
1—The ideal of religious liberty 
2—The ideal of political freedom 
3—The ideal of economic independence 


The soil of a thousand battlefields has 
been drenched with the blood of pa- 
triots who have fought and died that 
they and their children, and their chil- 
dren’s children might have a right to 
worship God according to the dictates 
of their own consciences, and for the 
privilege of pursuing their individual 
destinies unhampered by the tyranny of 
governments. Our own country was 
founded largely for the purpose of es- 
tablishing here in the new world, these 
first two national ideals, and America 
today, more perhaps than any other na- 
tion in the world, bestows the blessings 
of these two great ideals upon its citi- 
Zens, 

The third ideal, that of economic in- 
dependence for all the people, the ideal 
that men. and women, and children of 
all classes of society, shall have the 
means with which to enjoy a more equi- 
table share of the good things, has by 
no means been attained in this or any 
other country. A great part of the mis- 
sion of life insurance to America is to 
help bring to pass this third great na- 
tional ideal. Today more thn fifty 
million American citizens, almost half of 
our entire population, are holders of 
life insurance policies. Every such pol- 
icy is a certificate of economic indepen- 
dence; every such policy is a charter of 
financial liberty; every such policy is a 
step toward rounding out the third of 
that immortal trinity of national ideals 
which will complete the grandeur of our 
great republic. 

This, then, in its last analysis, is the 
great mission of life insurance to Amer- 
ica—to assist in conferring economic in- 
dependence on the American people, just 
as our forefathers gave to them relig- 
ious liberty and political freedom. It is 
this great task, this tremendous respon- 
sibility, which rests upon the under- 
writer as he goes about his daily toil 
of insuring the lives of his fellow citi- 
zens. 

More than two thousand years ago 
there gathered in Athens an assemblage 
of citizens to memorialize the men who 
had died in the Peloponnesian War. 


Pericles, Athen’s greatest statesman and, 
(Continued on page 11) 
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W. C. ROSE OF ALBANY DEAD 


Member of Well Known Agency of 
Rose & Kiernan Passes Away at 
Sixty-one; Reputation As Adjuster 
Albany, Nov. 17—William C. Rose 
sixty-one, veteran insurance. man, presi- 
dent of Rose & Kiernan, Albany, in- 
surance, died today at his home in EJs- 
mere, a suburb of Albany, after an ifl- 

ness of ten months. 

In 1901 Mr. Rose formed a_partner- 
ship with Peter D. Kiernan, which sub- 
sequently was organized as a corpora- 
tion under the name of Rose & Kiernan 
with offices in the Arkay Building, Al 
bany, specializing in settlement of fire 
insurance losses. Mr. Rose was one of 
the adjusters called to San Franciseo 
after the fire in 1906 and passed six 
months settling claims growing out of 
that disaster. 

Mr. Rose was one of the pioneer in- 
surance men in the “business. The office 
was origina ly organized by Rufus Rose 
iv 1869. Wm. C. Rose became a partner 
of his father and after his death the 
business was reorganized under the 
name of Rose & Kiernan. Mr. Rose 
succeeded in building up one of. the 
largest insurance agencies in New York 
State. He is survived by wife and 
daughter. The funeral was held from 
his home on Thursday. 


MADE WEST SUPERINTENDENT 


Columbian National Life Appoints J, 
M. Murphy in Charge of Western 
Territory 
President Arthur E. Childs of the 
Columbian National Life of Boston an- 
nounces the appointment of John M. 
Murphy as their superintendent of agen- 
cies for the territory west of the Mis- 
sissippt River. Mr. Murphy was for- 
merly with the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life in St. Louis as field superintend- 
ent for the major part of Missouri and 
half of Illinois. He has had_ nearly 
twenty years’ experience in life insurance 
wors and is a keen student of applied 

life insurance service. 
CHICAGO HOTEL GROUP 

To Sara Frances Jones of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society belongs 
the credit of covering the employees of 
the Blackstone and Drake Hotels of 
Chicago with Equitable Group Life In- 
surance through a contract with the 
Draxe Hotel Co., which became effective 
October 8, 1925. The contract is writ- 
ten on the non-contributory basis and 
ventio namong American railroads for 
the amount of insurance to each em- 
ployee is determined by the length of 
service. About ten years ago Miss 
Jones went to Chicago from New York 
to be the manager of the first Women’s 
Departinent of the Equitable Life in 
Chicago, and conducted a successful 
agency until she went overseas in the 
World War. Since her return she has 
confined her efforts entirely to personal 
production. This year her personal pro- 
duction will reach the three-quarter mil- 
lion mar. 








NEGRO COMPANIES TO OPEN 

The Northeastern Life and the Vic- 
toy Life, negro life insurance compan- 
ies recently licensed in New Jersey, plan 
to apply for admission to New York 
shortly. The Northeastern Life was 1 
corporated under the laws of Illinois 
and the Victory Life in New Jersey. 


WRITE FOR EQUITABLE | 

Locxwood Bros. of New York City 
have been appointed metropolitan agents 
of the Equitable Fire & Marine of 
Providence. This company is a member 
of the Phoenix of Hartford group. The 
agency now represents nine companies 
either through the Manhattan or Brook- 
lyn offices. 

KANSAS CITY GENERAL AGENT 

Robert C. Skinner has been appointed 
general agent for the State Mutual Life 
of Worcester at Kansas City, effective 
December 1. 
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Dividend Increases 
By New York Life 


RAISE IN SCALE TO BE GENERAL 





Paid Out $54,136,792 in 1925; Interest 
Rate in 1926 to Be 
4.6% 





A general increase in dividends was 
put into effect this week by the New 
York Life for 1926. The scale shows a 
distinct increase over the 1925 disburse- 
ments and still higher when compared 
with the 1924 scale. The dividends pay- 
able in 1925 will total $54,136,792 as 
against $51,621,763 in 1924, while the total 
dividends paid from 1845 to the end of 
1925 will amount to $549,077,774. The 
rate of interest has been increased from 
4.5 per cent. to 4.6 per cent. 

Graded on a $10,000 policy first pay- 
_ments to policyholders for the coming 
year against insurance written in 1924 
on the new rate will be $76.30 for age 
thirty-five, compared with initial pay- 
ment for 1922 insurance in 1924 at 59.20 
for ordinary life. Comparisons for twenty 
payment life on this basis involving the 
same factors are $88.50 against $71.30 
and for twenty-year endowment $100, 
against $82.00. These three forms rep- 
resent 88 per cent. of the company’s 
business. 

The following indicates the new scale 
for the more usual forms: 

ORDINARY LIFE 





1925 1926 

Scale. Scale. 
$49.50 $57.70 
51.10 58.70 
55.00 62.40 
61.20 69.10 
68.20 76.30 
ae ree 75.20 82.70 
RES Sai on een arena 75.40 82.40 88.20 
. rr eee enter PAROS 87.40 92.60 103.50 
Bi. cocaine co tecenes 104.40 113.30 124.20 

20-PAYMENT LIFE 
| RBA tence eet $52.70 $61.60 $69.60 
ME cosets cuvdennere es 55.30 63.80 71.20 
Be deh vintaleacwe Waleweus 59.10 67.50 74.80 
Mee deceasinsiowascweee 64.80 73.80 81.50 
BO. sine Paiare snnee. oes 71.30 80.60 88.50 
MEN RislegnWehe cies ees 78.40 87.10 94.40 
CR eer 86.10 98.60 99.30 
DER Kecpihfaatai al dial aie seo 96.60 102.30 113.10 
Bt Tcaqrare drerawe aisieiete 111.50 120.70 131.40 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT 

Be xitnaigns ea.s.s6 bia $69.70 $71.30 $79.00 
Oe, Sinueew hens esses 65.10 74.10 81.20 
BG. Visiaig oie wack bie 69.50 78.50 85.50 
DED sv. sida. oii ois: auelgiare ots 75.90 85.30 92.70 
ee ne 82.60 92.30 100.00 
ED Uns Ne nee ces cece 89.60 98.90 106.00 
RY. gs: we a/ahore ares ec 96.70 104.40 110.00 
20 Snigtertis Cane ater ee 106.10 111.90 122.40 
OO Gees axesobae pais 119.20 128.30 138.80 





ATLANTIC LIFE CELEBRATES 

Practically all home office employees 
of the Atlantic Life attended the sixth 
annual banquet of the company held 
last week. Among the speakers were 
Edmund Strudwick, president of the 
company; I. J. Marcuse, former presi- 
dent of the Richmond Chamber of Com- 
merce; Colonel Joseph Button, commis- 
sioner of insurance, and Angus O. Swink 
Virginia manager of the company who 
paid for more than a million of personal 
business last year, while his agency paid 
for approximately ten millions. Edmund 
Strudwick, Jr., a vice-president of the 
company, officiated as toastmaster, The 
banquet was held at the Jefferson Hotel. 

ten-year service pin was awarded to 
Dr, Frank P. Righter, medical director. 
Five-year pins were awarded Miss 
Grace Powell, Miss Elise Briel, Miss 
Mary Pleasants, Miss Elsie Tyler, Mrs. 
Mary Shortt Fox, Miss Etta Garnett, 
Mrs. Lilia M. Peatross, Mrs. Lottie 
Farmer, Miss Isabel Moseley, Miss Clyde 
Johns, David Fortna, and Edward W 
Cooper. ; 


MADE MEMBERSHIP CHAIRMEN 
_ Bert N.- Mills, of the Bankers Life 
and Ray C. Dreher of the Boston In- 
pr shecemtin have been made membership 
airmen of the Insurance Advertising 
ontlerence, succeeding Leslie F. Tilling- 
hast, now secretary-treasurer, 

















The Difference 


“There is little difference 
between one man and 
another but what little 
there is, is very impor- 
tant.” 


Insurance men who listen to 
the radio must feel the dif- 
ference between the intense 
interest which Vincent Lopez 
puts into his work, from the 
simply “playing at it” of many 
of the other orchestras they 
have heard. 


The difference between the 
insurance man who reaches 
and achieves success and 
others who just “play at it” 
is the difference which 
comes from hard work— 
reading his policy contracts 
and good insurance journals 
—and mind constantly alert 
to gathering useful know- 
ledge for the benefit of the 


insurable. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


STRENGTH OFf 


cipattan’ Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 


Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 























Beha Attends Opening 
of Brooklyn Life Co. 


ISSUED ITS FIRST POLICY 





Prominent Business Men of Community 
Meet President W. R. Bayes 
and Other Officers 





The Brooklyn National Life was for- 
mally ushered into the business life of 
New York this week with appropriate 
exercises at the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce. The affair was attended by 
several hundred prominent business and 
professional men of the metropolis, the 
guest of honor being Superintendent of 
Insurance James A. Beha. The first 
policy in the company was issued to Mr. 
Beha by former County Judge William 
R. Bayes, its president. 

Ralph W. Jonas, president of the 
Chamber ‘of Commerce, welcomed the 
opening of the Brooklyn National Life, 
saying that it had the distinction of be- 
ing the only life insurance company with 
its home office in Brooklyn. Arthur 
S. Somers, first vice-president, and Meier 
Steinbrink, second vice-president, re- 
sponded on behalf of the company. Presi- 
dent Bayes then touched on the splendid 
co-operation which was assured the com- 
pany from every quarter and predicted 
a roseate future. Refreshments and in- 
spection of the offices followed. 

The Brooklyn National Life will be lo- 
cated at 174 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 
Policy forms have been prepared by 
Messrs. Fackler & Breiby of New York, 
consulting actuaries, and will include the 
ordinary life, limited payment life, en- 
dowment, disability, life insurance trust, 
and other special contracts to meet in- 
dividual requirements. Everything in 
the way of modern life insurance protec- 
tion will be available. The capital of 
210,000 and surplus of $300,000 has been 
paid in. L. Woodruff Ward is the su- 
perintendent of agencies and he will be- 
gin at once to appoint agents and or- 
ganize a producing force. Mr. Ward has 
been in life insurance for a number of 
years and has been successful in his 
various undertakings. He was graduated 
at Yale in 1917, after which he joined 
the Bankers Trust Company. 

The officers of the company are: 
William R. Bayes, president; Arthur S. 
Somers, first vice-president; Meier Stein- 
brink, second vice-president; George W. 
Baker, third vice-president; Frederick 
W. Rowe, treasurer; Hunter L. Delatour, 
secretary; Ben S. Graham, assistant sec- 
retary. 

The directors who were in charge of 
yesterday’s reception and formal open- 
ing of the company offices are George 
W. Baker, William R. Bayes, William 
M. Calder, James S. Graham, Dr. F. D. 
Jennings, Gabriel Lowenstein, Nathaniel 
H. Lyons, Manasseh Miller, Charles J. 
Obermayer, Thomas H. Roulston, Fred- 
erick W. Rowe, G. Foster Smith, Arthur 
S. Somers, Meier Steinbrink. 





MANAGER AT BUFFALO 


The Equitable Life of Iowa has ap- 
pointed as its manager at Buffalo, 
George S. Cannon. He is a life in- 
surance salesman and executive with 
twenty years experience in the business. 
During the last five years he has served 
as field superintendent and _ assistant 
superintendent of Agencies for the Se- 
curity Mutual Life, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Mr. Cannon was a resident of Buffalo 
for a number of years, having been 
general agent for the Security Mutual 
in that city previous to entering home 
office work. Desiring to discontinue 
traveling in order to be at home with 
his family more of the time, Mr. Cannon 
sought connection with the Equitable 
Life of Iowa in his home city. With his 
long residence in Buffalo and his splen- 
did experience in the life insurance 
business, the Equitable Life of Iowa 
looks forward to his building a very 
successful agency in that territory. 
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Questions Involving 
Policy Conversion 


APPLYING IN "MASSACHUSETTS 


Rimmed Sinton Discusses 
Various Phases of Right to Change 
Policy After Issue 


A number of important questions in- 


volving the conversion of policies from 
one form to another are discussed in an 


> 


opinion written by Jay R. Benton, at- 


torney-general of Massachusettts in 

answer to questions raised by Insurance 
Commissioner Wesley E. Monk. The 
stated as follows: 

company issued a 20-year en- 

policy for $10,000 at age 25. 
After the policy had been in force five 
years the insured and the company mu- 
tually agreed to convert the policy into 
an ordinary life policy for such amount 
as the endowment premium at age 25 
would purchase, with the option to the 
insured to use all or a part of the pre- 
wiums paid on the endowment policy 
jor that purpose. If the insured had 
tlected to use only a portion thereof, 
any excess would have been refunded 
to the insured. 

The ordinary life policy is issued for 
an amount equal to or greater than the 
endowment policy, depending upon the 
amount of the premiums paid on the 
endowment policy which is applied to 
the ordinary policy, and as of the same 
date and at the same age as the en- 
dowment policy. 

A joint ordinary life policy was is- 
sued on the lives of four officers of a 
corporation and payable to the corpora- 
tion. After the joint policy had been 
in force for seven years, the officers de- 
sired to have a single policy issued on 
the life of each officer in place of the 
joint policy for an amount in the aggre- 
gate exceeding the amount of the joint 
policy. 

Separate ordinary life policies were is- 
sued to each officer as of the date of 
the original policy and at the age of 
each officer at which the original policy 
Was issued. 

Attorney-General Benton’s opinion fol- 
lows : 

1. Your first question is: 

“Do the facts disclosed in I or Il 
involve a violation of section 120?” 

The facts stated by you in Case I show 
that the assured, at the age of thirty, 
was permitted to purchase a life insur- 
ace at the rate ordinarily charged to a 
person twenty-five years old, a_ rate 
which I assume to be less than that ordi- 
narily charged to a person of thirty years 
for a policy of the same face value. 
In Case Il the facts show that each 
assured under a joint policy was per- 
mitted to purchase a single policy of 
life insurance at a rate ordinarily ap- 
plicable to persons sever years younger 
than the respective assureds, a rate which 
1 assume to be lower than the one which 
would ordinarily be charged to persons 
of the ages of the respective assureds. 
It does not appear from the facts which 
you have stated, in either instance, that 
the issuance of the second policy was 
the result of any provision of the first 
contract of insurance, and in the ab- 
sence of any such circumstance the sec- 
ond contract is to be regarded as sepa- 
rate from and independent of the first. 

Phat the policies originally covering 
the various assureds, in both of the cases 
you have set forth, were rescinded upon 
the issuance of the new policies, and 
that the transaction might be called a 
conversion or an adjustment, does not 
alter the fact that the new policies were 
sold at a rate which gave to the as- 
sureds an advantage over other individ- 
uals of the same class and expectation 
of life. G. L., c. 175, s. 120 forbids the 
aking of any distinetion or discrimina- 
jion in favor of individuals between in- 

rants ol same class and equal 

ation ot life. The fact that these 
Is were persons changing from one 
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form of policy coverage to another does 
not place them in any other class, with- 
in the meaning of the statute, than in- 
surants buying the same policy outright. 
The change was not made by virtue of 
any earlier contractual provision avail- 
able to other insurants. 

I answer your first question in the 
affirmative as to both Cases I and II. 

Your second question is: 

“Do the facts disclosed in I or II 
involve a violation of section 123 if no 
medical examination is given before the 
new or substituted policy is issued?” 

In each of the two cases that you have 
set forth the transactions involved the 
cancellation of a policy and the issu- 
ance of a new policy, which was a con- 
tract of insurance by itself wholly in- 
dependent of the policy first written. 
The provisions of section 123, as amend- 
ed, make necessary a prescribed medical 
examination of the insured within ninety 
days of the issue of the new policy. I 
answer your second question in the af- 
firmative. 

3. Your third question is: 

“A. Do the facts set forth in I or II 
disclose a violation of section 130, in 
respect to the issue of the new or sub- 
stituted policy, (a) if the insured executes 
a written application in the usual form 
for the issue of the new policy, (b) if 
the insured does not execute such an 
application? 

Is a written application in any 
form for the conversion of the original 
policy and the substitution of another 
therefor to be deeme d ‘the original writ- 
ten applic ation’ for the new policy under 
section 1302” 

In each of the two 
have set forth the 


cases that you 
facts show the ter- 
mination of one policy by mutual con- 
sent and the making of a new contract 
of insurance. The new contract is an 
independent agreement not contemplated 
by the parties when the first policy 
was taken out. The second policy is 
not a continuation or modification of the 
first; it is not an adjustment of the 


terms of the first by mutual consent 
to remedy a mistake, comparable to the 
readjustment provided for in a_ policy 
under the terms of G. L., c. 175, section 
132, cl. 4. The application made by 
the insured for the first policy is not 
an original application for the second 
policy, for the two are separate and dis- 
tinct contracts, not so related that the 
second is merely an extension or varia- 
tion of the first. Such application made 
for the first policy is not the “original 
written application” for the second pol- 
icy, within the meaning of section 130. 
| answer your third question, as to A 
(a) and (b), in the negative. I answer 
your third question, as to B, assuming 
that it relates to situations arising under 
states of fact similar to those which 
you have set forth in Cases I and II, 
to the effect that a written application 
for a new policy to replace an older 
one which is to be surrendered and can- 
celled, if made so long after the nego- 
tiation of the older policy that it is not 
a part of the application or agreement 
with relation to the older policy or the 
terms thereof, is to be deemed the orig- 
inal application for the new policy under 
section 130. 
4. Your fourth question is: 
“Do the facts disclosed in I 
a violation of section 182?” 
Although upon the termination by mu- 
tual consent of the first contract of in- 
surance certain sums were paid to the 
insured or credited to him upon the new 
policy which he took out, I am of the 
opinion that such payments, on the facts 
as you state them, being made after lia- 
bility on the part of the insurer had 
terminated, were in the nature of a 
settlement of the rights which had arisen 
under the first policy, were not given in 
connection with the negotiating of the 
second policy, within the meaning of 
section 182, are not to be treated as re- 
bates, and do not fall within the pro- 
hibitions of such section. If in any given 
instance the fact is that premiums are 
repaid for the purpose of inducing an 
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insured to take out a new form of pol- 
icy, then such repayment would consti- 
tute an illegal payment or rebate. | 
answer your fourth question in the nega- 
tive. 

5. Your fifth question is: 

“May a life company lawfully insert 
a provision in a policy of life or endow- 
ment insurance providing for the con- 
version of the policy at the option of 
the insured and the issue, after the ex- 
piration of ninety days from the medical 
examination in respect to the original 
policy, of a new policy of the same or 
a different plan or kind and for a small- 
er or larger amount than the original 
policy, without a medical examination 
in respect to the issue of the new pol- 
icy?” 

The conversion of a policy of i insurance 
under the conditions indicated in your 
question results in the writing of a new 
policy of insurance separated in time 
from the making of the original con- 
tract, which, however, does not arise 
from a new and distinct transaction but 
is the completion of promises contained 
in the original contract. The Supreme. 
Court of the United States has said of 
such a conversion: 

“The result in legal contemplation was 
not a novation but the consummation of 
an alternative specifically accorded by, 
and enforceable in virtue of, the original 
contract.” Aetna Life Ins. Co. v. Dun- 
ken, 266 U. S. 389, G. L.,. c. 175, s.. 23, 
as amended by St. 1925, c. 100, provides: 

“No life company shall, except as here- 
in and in sections one hundred and thir- 
ty-three and one hundred and thirty-four 
provided, issue any policy or policies of 
life or endowment insurance upon a life 
within the commonwealth without having 
within ninety days prior thereto made 
or caused to be made a prescribed med- 
ical examination of the insured by a 
registered medical practitioner ; provided, 
that an inspection by a competent per- 
son of a group of employees and their 
environment may be substituted for 
such medical examination in case of a 
policy of group life insurance as defined 
in section one hundred and thirty-three.” 

Although the issuance of a second 
policy of life insurance may result from 
the terms of a contract for an original 
policy prior to the making of which 
there has been a medical examination, 
it does not follow that a provision for 
the writing of the second policy with- 
out a second medical examination may 
lawfully be inserted in the contract. 
Although there may be but a single 
contract, there results therefrom the 
issuing of two policies. The statute ex- 
pressly prohibits “the issue of any pol- 
icy or policies of life or endowment in- 
surance ... without having within ninety 
days prior thereto made or caused to be 
made a prior medical examination of 
the insured.” Whether or not a second 
policy is the result of a new agreement 
between the company and the insured 
or arises from and by virtue of a pre- 
existing contract, the language of the 
statute appears to be applicable. It is 
plain that to permit an insured to obtain 
insurance larger in amount than orig- 
inally purchased or of a more advan- 
tageous kind, relying upon a medical 
examination which may have _ taken 
place many years before, might unfair- 
ly increase the possibility of loss to the 
funds of the company and endanger the 
security of other policy holders. I am 
of the opinion that the intention of the 
Legislature in enacting chapter 100 was 
to prohibit the issue of any policy of 
insurance, in whatever manner contract- 
ed for, in the absence of the specified 
medical examination, and that a clause 
in a policy which purports to provide 
for the issuance of a policy in the future 
without compliance with the require- 
ments of chapter 100 may not lawfully 
be inserted, and accordingly I answer 


your fifth question in the negative. 

6. Your sixth question is: 

“May a life company lawfully insert 
a stipulation in a policy of life or en- 
dowment insurance for its conversion at™ 
the option of the insured into a policy 


(Continued on page 11) 
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Sun Life Was First to Write Non-Medical in Great Britain 


London—Quite a number of British 
companies—probably about twenty-five 
per cent. of the total—are now writing 
life assurance without medical exami- 
nation of the applicant. While it cannot 
be said that the idea is as yet universal, 
it is exceedingly interesting to note the 
progress made by the Sun Life Assur- 
ance Society, the pioneer office of the 
movement, now a quarter of a century 
ago. A new pamphlet recently pub- 
lished by the Society is lucidly explan- 
atory. It states: 

“Until the new departure had proved 
itself to be safe, as well as popular, its 
application was restricted to small as- 
surances, and full benefits were not 
granted until the insurance had been in 
force for two years. Step by step, how- 
ever, the restrictions were removed as 
the result of the favorable mortality ex- 
perience: in 1912 the period of partial 
benefit was reduced to six months, and 
in 1921, when twenty years’ experience 
had been obtained, it was decided that 
the time had come to give immediate 
full assurance without medical exam- 
ination. Such assurances are now 
granted to persons whose age does not 
exceed 50 years, for any amount from 
£25 to £15,000. ($125 to $75,000.)” 

Seventy-five thousand dollars on a life 
without examination is certainly no mean 
sum, and it is only of recent years that 
anything like this amount has been ac- 
cepted on one life. At the outset the 
amounts accepted were very much less, 
and, although the rates were normally 
the same as those charged for medically 
examined cases, in reality, owing to the 
policy not being in full benefit for two 
years, they were materially higher.” 


Reasons for Popularity 


The same amount of cover is available 
for female lives, and the pamphlet gives 
some excellent reasons for the popular- 
ity of the system, saying: 

“The large volume of business trans- 
acted clearly indicates that there is a 
real demand on the part of the public 
for Assurance without Medical Exami- 
nation. The demand exists both because 
of the general desire to facilitate busi- 
ness and because a large number of peo- 
ple dislike medical examination. Busi- 
ness men object to the needless loss of 
valuable time. A man whose time is 
fully occupied, and who wishes to ef- 
fect an insurance on his life, finds it 
easy enough to fill in a form of proposal, 
but it may be extremely inconvenient 
to arrange an interview with the doctor. 
Some persons have a secret apprehension 
that the trained eye of the expert will 
detect in them a hitherto unsuspected 
flaw. They feel in excellent health, and 
the knowledge that they have some ser- 
ious blemish would poison their future 
existence. 

“The system commends itself especial- 
ly to women, to whom the medical ex- 
amination has always been an _ objec- 
tionable feature. The further fact that 
the Sun charges them the same rates of 
premium as it does men, for the same 
privileges and advantages, has led to 
the issue of a large number of policies 
on female lives. The greatly increased 
number of women who earn their own 
living are under the same necessity as 
men to make, during their working years, 
some provision for their old age.” 


Simple Application 


The application form—described as a 
Proposal for assurance—is exceedingly 
simple and there appear to be only two 
points where an applicant may unwit- 


tingly go astray, i.e. unknown heart 
trouble or excess of albumen. 

The Society accepts the applicant’s 
own statements as the basis of the con- 
tract, with the simple declaration, “I 
hereby declare that the foregoing state- 
ments are true and complete.” Their 
greatest protection appears to be the 
references provided by two friends (of 
the same sex) in addition to the support 
supplied by the applicant’s own medical 
man. 

Since the elimination of the medical 
examination the normal rates have sev- 
eral times been reduced, and compare 
most favorably with those of other first- 
class offices. Under the new aegis, not 
only does the Society find business far 
easier to secure, but expenses are also 


materially reduced. Instead of having 
to employ two highly qualified special- 
ists to deal with every case, working on 
set fees, only one is now required, and 
he is a salaried official of the Society, 
his whole time being devoted to the care- 
ful scrutiny of the risks. He is not at 
the beck and call of agents at all sorts 
of inconvenient times of the day or night, 
his hours being strictly regulated by 
the official hours of the Society. 

Agents, apart from finding the business 
easier to obtain, are able to handle their 
cases far more expeditiously, in far 
greater numbers, and get them completed 
in far less time than formerly. 

The old English custom used, in the 
majority of cases, to be (1) secure the 
the application, (2) make the appoint- 





Proposal for Insurance 
Here is the Sun Life’s proposal for as- 
surance for non-medical ; 


Medical Examination will not be required unless the Life to be assured is over 50 years of age 


ment for the necessary examination, (3) 
receive the acceptance notice from ‘the 
office, (4) collect the premium. The new 
system—so long as the applicant’s. his- 
tory is good—renders it possible to com- 
plete the entire transaction at one in- 
terview. 

Many of the offices, however, which 
have not undertaken the non-medical 
are hampered with archaic restrictions, 
which, like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, change not. Their officials re- 
main hide-bound and fossilized in their 
ideas and continue to work under the 
old order of things. New propositions 
make no appeal; in fact rather are they 
flouted, while anything of an ultra novel 
character causes them in pained surprise 

(Continued on page 11) 





circumstances render it necessary. 





or, in the opinion of the Society, the 





1. Name (in full) of the person whose life is to be assured*: 


2. Residence: 
3. Business or Occupation :— 


4. Sum Assured £ Table: 


5. Date of Birth:— 


6. Height:— 


Age next Birthday: 


f a married woman, state also maiden name. 


Years. 


With Profits. 


Weight: 


Married or Single: 


f Annually. 
Half-yearly. 
\ Quarterly. 


Premium payable 


7. Names and addresses of two Friends (or Acquaintances) of your own sex, to whom the Society may refer. 


8. Name and address of the Doctor* who attends you or knows you through attendance on your family. 


¥ To whom the Society may refer. 


9. Have you any bodily Deformity? 
Pleurisy? Spitting of Blood? 


Ilave you had Rheumatic Fever? 
Other Disease of the Lungs? 


10. From what other illnesses or diseases have you suffered? 


11. Which of the above has, during the last few years, incapacitated you 
for more than a week at a time from carrying on your occupation? 


12. Date of such incapacity and name and address of the Doctor} who 


attended you. 
+ To whom the Society may refer. 


13. /f your Father, Mother or any Brother or Sister has died, state in each 


case age at time of death and cause of death. 


state ‘‘none.’’) 


C/f no such deaths, 


14. Jf any proposal for assurance on your life has been declined or de- 


ferred by, or withdrawn from, any Assurance Office, or tf an 
increased premium has been required, state name of Office. (Uf 


no such proposal state “none.” ) 


15. State any additional facts affecting the risk of assurance and of which 


the Society should be made aware. 


“none.” ) 


(If no such facts state 


I hereby declare that the foregoing statements are true and complete. 


Dated the day of 


TE HRESER. 5 ho ovesenceceencnicaneieGataks 


The Assurance 


will not commence until 


19 


(Signature of the person 
whose life is to be assured) 


the first premium has been received. 


Disease of the Heart? 
Paralysis ? 


Disease of the Ear? 
Any lit? 


No Receipt -is valid unless issued on 


The Society’s Printed Form. 


For rates of premiums, see overleaf. 
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Fallacy That Agent 
Needs No Capital 


ANOTHER THAT HE IS OWN BOSS 
Dr. John A. Stevenson Punctures Two 
Old Time Agency Blurbs That He 
Proves Untrue 
Chicago, Nov. 17—Dr. John A. Steven- 
son, second vice-president of the Equi- 
table Society of New York, said that 
there were two fallacies which were cur- 
rent in the relations between general 
agents and managers and their agents so 
far as training is concerned. One of 
these was the statement offered in hiring 
new men that the business of being a 
life insurance agent requires no capital 
and the other being that the man was 

his own boss. 

Dr. Stevenson admitted that he had 
been guilty along with other life in- 
surance managers in offering those argu- 
ments but he has now seen the light. 
The proposition that it requires no cap- 
ital to become a life insurance agent is 
a dangerous one as it brought into the 
business the class of men who could 
very well be left out. He declared that 
life insurance men should not be their 
own bosses because the large proportion 
of men who sell insurance are not com- 
petent to be their own bosses, they need 
someone to discipline them, to kep track 
of them, to make them work consistently 
and persistently. 

He thought the time was coming when 
a certain vocational knowledge would be 
essential for a man to get an opportunity 
to sell life insurance and he told about 
the growth of vocational life insurance 
training in colleges, especially mention- 
ing the fact that the Harvard School of 
Business Administration is considering 
making life insurance a part of its cur- 
riculum. 

AGENCY OFFICERS ELECTED 
Charles Hommeyer Chairman; Three 
New Members of Executive Com- 
mittee; Sales Bureau Members 
Chicago, Nov. 18—The following of- 
ficers were elected at the close of the 
meeting of the Association of Life 
Agency Officers here today: Chairman, 
Charles Hommeyer, Union Central; vice 
chairman, H. H. Armstrong, Travelers; 
as members of the executive committee, 
James A. McVoy, president Central 
States Life; Robert K. Eaton, vice- 
president John Hancock; and E. J. 


Harvey, superintendent of agents North, 


American Life, Toronto, in place of 
Messrs. Thurman, Stevenson and Denny. 

The following were elected to serve 
for the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau: Chairman, M. A. Linton, 
Provident Mutual; vice-chairman, W. 
J. Arnett, Volunteer States; new mem- 
bers of the executive committee, R. W. 
Stevens, president Illinois Life; Frank 
H. Davis, vice-president Equitable So- 
ciety; and J. ‘W. Simpson, superin- 
tendent of agents Sun Life of Canada. 





__ DUES ARE INCREASED 
Chicago, Nov. 17—The increase in the 
dues of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 


search Bureau went through  unani- 
mously. 





Some of the Seies on Menu 
Card Used at Banquet 


Chicago, Nov. 17—Following were some 
of the jokes on the menu card of the 
Association of Life Agency Officers at 
the banquet on Tuesday evening: 
Josiah Abraham Smith of Yonkers, 
N. Y., broke the world’s record in June, 
riety by writing 208 applications in one 
aay, 

You don’t say so. I wonder if Josiah 
oo his laundry bills in November, 

<0. 

Did you see that the National Under- 
writers attacked the National Associa- 
ti of Life Underwriters; 

es, but the National 


Association 
S¢ it. 





(Continued from page 1) 
community; if you knew him you knew 
his grandfather. If he were in trouble 
his relatives and friends went to his 
rescue. Then the migration to the city 
started and men found themselves depen- 
dent upon themselves. There was no 
one to relieve them if they got into 
financial difficulties. ; 

As a result the public turned to in- 
surance with its income and other pro- 
visions and they felt an obligation to 
protect themselves and their dependents 
through insurance. 

Next Mr. Harris discussed the eleva- 
tion of the agent, the training and at- 
tention given to him and his develop- 
ment, the increased remuneration so that 
the great body of agents has been built 
up and has done its share in making the 
insurance proposition popular. He con- 
cluded with a warning against too much 
standardization which if carried to ex- 
cess might have a tendency to eliminate 
the small man and the big writer. 
“There should be leeway for the individ- 
uality of an agent.” 


ADVANTAGES OF NON-MEDICAL 


Many Favorable Experiences Result 
From Use; Steiner Gives Connec- 
ticut Mutual’s Experience 
Chicago, Nov. 17—The non-medical 
situation was discussed on Tuesday 
morning and afternoon by representa- 
tives of two American companies and 
two Canadian companies. H. H. Steiner, 
agency secretary, Connecticut Mutual 
Life, told the experience of his company. 
He outlined the company’s rules which 

in brief are these. 

The limit is two thousand dollars. 
Company writes all plans except term. 
The company reserves the right to re- 
quire application. Both disability and 


double indemnity. are written. Un- 
doubtedly more sub-standard will be 
written. The commissions on no-medical 


are the same as on medical. The com- 
pany reserves the right to withdraw 
the privilege of any agent to write this 
business if the agent violates. his trust. 
Steiner was very enthusiastic about non- 
medical and said it had expedited busi- 
ness in the rural districts. Eighty-seven 
per cent. of the non-medical insurance 
is on the lives of men. Thirteen per cent. 
is on the lives of women. Agents are 
enthusiastic about it, the experience of 
the company is good and there is no op- 
position by the doctors. 





Novel Banquet Feature 
Proved a Big Success 
Chicago, Nov. 17—The banquet tonight 
was the biggest in the history of the 
Association of Life Agency officers. Ex- 
tra tables had to be placed in the big 
ballroom of the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel. Literary Night was a great suc- 
cess and all speakers kept inside the 
time limit. 





The Burglary Underwriters are blam- 
ing yellow journalism for the crime 
wave. 

Wonder whom they blamed for Frank 
and Jesse James who worked before they 
had yellow journalism. 





Henry W. Marsh of Marsh & McLen- 
nan has a castle over in Warwick, Eng- 
land. 

That’s nothing. Ray Stevens of Chi- 
cago has a palace over on the Lake 
Shore Drive. 





Stern insurance commissioner: Don’t 
you know you can’t sell insurance with- 
out a license 

Colored Agent: Oh, boss is that why 
I cant sell it? 

What is salary allotment? 

Trying to spread your monthly income 
to make happy the auto finance company 
man; the holder of the mortgage on your 
home; the household budget; the club 
debts and wife who must budget house- 
hold expenses; the cashier’s office at 





——. 





mark. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





Tkree New Records of Progress 


A TWENTY-TWO MILLION DOLLAR PRODUC- 
TION of new life insurance during June, 1925, in 
honor of President George Kuhns. 

A NINETY MILLION DOLLAR PRODUCTION of 
new life insurance during the first half of 1925. 

During June, 1925, the total of life insurance in force 


passed the EIGHT HUNDRED MILLION DOLLAR 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GEORGE KUHNS, President 




















NEW POLICY | 
Disanility Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 
Loans at end of 2nd year 
The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 


———e 


























Connecticut General News 
Hartford, Conn. 





What Salary Savings Is 


Our 


de finition—the 


opportunity to 


Inaintain more adequate insurance by 
distributing the cost evenly throughout 


the year. 


Ikxemption from medical examination 
is an additional advantage, but the main 
thing is the ease with which a substan- 
tial amount of insurance is paid for. 


Convenience in soliciting, larger poli- 
cies and automatic collections combine 
to increase the agent’s usefulness and 


income. 


For “Guide to Selling Salary 


Savings” apply to Connecticnt General 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford, 


Conn. 














———— 





the club and that kid in college who 
must keep up with the other fellows. 
Do you believe in the Volstead Act? 
Sure I do. “What will you have, 
Scotch or rye? 





ACCOUNTANTS MEET 

Almost one hundred members of the 
Insurance Accountants’ Association of 
New York met on Tuesday in the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters’ as- 
sembly room and were treated to a 
practical talk on the Hollerith tabulat- 
ing machine by William H. Pemberton, 
statistician of the American of Newark. 


DEATH CLAIMS HIGHER 


A total of 166 Industrial Death Claims 
filed with the New York State Work- 
men’s Compensation Bureau during 
October as compared with 155 in Sep- 
tember has caused State Industrial Com- 
missioner James A. Hamilton to cau- 
tion employees and employers as to ac- 
cident prevention. 





Teacher—“‘Honesty is the best policy.” 
Son of Insurance Agent — “Youre 


wrong, teacher—20 Payment Life is the 
best policy.”—Grinnell Malteaser. 
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Prevailing British Methods 
Of Selling Life Insurance 


London—The English methods of se- 
curing life insurance business would in 
America be considered somewhat crude 
and elementary. Until the American 
offices opened up’in England now some 
vears ago direct canvassing—except for 
industrial cases— was practically un- 
known, or if known, was hardly worked. 
Even now direct solicitation is decidedly 
limited, and it is safe to assert that by 
far the greater bulk of the business is 
secured by introduction from friends. 
One very real reason for this state of 
things is that in this country it is an 
exceedingly difficult matter to get an 
entree to the better class of prospects. 
They hedge themselves round with all 
sorts of almost insuperable barriers, and 
even should an intrepid life insurance 
salesman be able to get an audience, it 
is ten chances to one that he would leave 
the sanctum much quicker than he went 
in. In this way the heart and stuffing is 
knocked out of a man, and he not un- 
naturally turns to more congenial ways 
of making a living. 

The Bank Clerks and the Lawyers 

Take the Stock Exchange, as an ex- 
ample, where good cases might be 
thought to be easy picking. Practically 
every clerk holds an insurance agency. 
(It js the only side line he is permitted 
to run.) In most cases these clerks don’t 
even know the rudiments of the busi- 
ness. They simply pester their friends, 
and although some few do manage to 
snare a case from time to. time, they 
kill the business for the trained solicitor, 
whose name is “mud” directly he men- 
tions his calling. Similarly, almost every 
bank clerk is, or used to be, an insurance 
agent. This system has, however, of 
recent years been largely discouraged by 
the executives, numerous complaints hav- 
ing been made by customers at being 
“touted” for business. With the merging 
of virtually all the banks into the “Big 
Five,” and the payment of better  sal- 
aries, this source of production has been 
considerably reduced. 

Probably more than half the business 
written in England—they call it effect- 
ing an insurance—is introduced by law- 
yers handling large estates, and in con- 
nection with loans, reversions, mortgages, 
etc. It is an important adjunct to a 
lawyer's business—but it is a side line 
and not run upon progressive lines. 
These insurances usually come from law 
firms whose genesis is shrouded in an- 
tiquitv; the clients of whose firms 
have been handed down from father 
to son. Most of the policies in 
connection with ‘family estates are of 
considerable magnitude, and as a_ rule 
they are compulsory. These connections 
are naturally very valuable adjuncts to 
a life office and are jealously guarded. 
The business is obtained at a minimum 





of cost, usually a procuration fee of 1 
per cent. being paid on the amount in- 
sured followed (in many cases) by an 
annual renewal commission of 2% per 
cent. With a large clientele, therefore, 
it becomes a difficult matter to move a 
connection. The business is very solid 
and this accounts very largely for the 
comparatively moderate working costs 
of the old-established offices and the 
high average of the policies. 

Another fruitful source of income, 
which, however, is not availed of as 
much as formerly, is the insurance of 
the life of the King, the heir to the 
throne, and a certain very small list of 
potentates. It is legal for anyone to 
effect a policy on these lives. The idea 
originated from the fact that many leases 
of properties in the olden days were 
terminated by the death of the King or 
other publicly insurable person. The 
insurance was to protect tenants who 
could not have afforded to take the risk 
of the large expenditures, which the 
leases frequently called for, without such 
protection. 

These really come among the outside 
sources of life insurance and, the pol- 
icies being always for large amounts, 
they again help to maintain a large aver- 
age policy value and are immensely 
prized by the offices commanding the 
class of business. 


The Inspectors and Their Agents 

With the smaller and younger offices 
there have of late been slight indica- 
tions of adopting more modern methods 
of solicitation, but, generally speaking, 
agents work under salaried inspectors 
who are looked to to produce a certain 
annual minimum of business. This is 
seldom set at a very high figure. The 
inspector appoints his own agents and 
gets an overriding commission on_ all 
business they turn in. It is by no means 
an infrequent occurrence for an agent 
io be appointed solely to secure the com- 
mission on his own case, although it is 
only fair to say that the majority of 
offices discountenance this practice. 

There are few really whole-time agents 
except in industrial offices, and it is 
largely due to the indiscriminate ap- 
pointment of agents that there are so 
iew whole-time men. When about every 
tenth man one meets holds a life agency 
it is a pretty hard game for a man to 
make a living, and the majority of agents 
are satisfied with an occasional case 
which usually drops into their laps much 
in the manner of ripe plums falling from 
trees. 

Needless to say, the best interests of 
insurer or insured are not served in this 
way. The agent who usually has little 
knowledge of the business is only too 
anxious to make an addition to his in- 














come, and when the applicant suggests 
a policy—they nearly always come this 
way—the agent seldom or never at- 
tempts to increase the suggested amount, 
although the applicant is fully justified in 
insuring for a far larger sum. Obviously 
the office suffers in this respect and the 
average policy obtained under such con- 
ditions is far less than it ought to be. 


Average Size Policy Is Small 

Inquiries made from one of the few 
really progressive offices, who have a 
few whole-time men working and who 
adopt American methods, train sales- 
men, and back them up with modern ad- 
to-date literature, elicited the fact that 
‘vertising both in the press and in up- 
to-date literature, elicited the fact that 
their average policy prior to the war 
was about $3,000. During the war this 


average fell to a little under $1,500, but 
it has since picked up again to about 
$2,000 to $2,500. Some of the old offices, 
for reasons given, can show substantially 
higher figures, but the younger ones will 
probably average rather under than over 
$1,500. 

Now that in one or two isolated cases 
American ideas have been given a trial— 
and they have proved decidedly success- 
ful in securing new business and larger 
policies—certain other of the less hide- 
bound managers have been carefully 
studying the methods and the results 
achieved; there is thus a distinct possi- 
bility of enlightenment coming some- 
time this side of the millennium. Once 
conservatism is broken down they are 
cuite likely to carry modern ideas to 
excess and follow one another even as 
a flock of sheep follows the bellwether. 


. 


Outstanding Personalities 


Among British Life Men 


lLondon—To get any really close-up 
pictures of British life assurance mag- 
nates is almost as difficult a proposition 
as getting butter out of the proverbial 
dog’s mouth. For some unknown rea- 
son the majority of them close up like 
a clam when asked about any points 
which they think might be made public. 
It is possibly their innate modesty which 
forbids them coming out into the lime- 
light, but more possibly from the fear 
of being “called down” by their col- 
leagues at having transgressed that stu- 
pendous air of “dignity” which has been 
handed down as a mantle from the 
dark ages of life assurance, and un 
fortunately, often continues. 

One of the most outstanding per 
sonalities, however, is that of Sir Joseph 
Burn, K. B. E., general manager and 
actuary of the Prudential (London), 
since 1920. Sir Joseph, who was born 
in 1871, passed his examination as F. |, 
A. in 1894. His career is one of great 
interest, and shows how it is possible 
to achieve the highest of one’s ambitions 
at a comparatively early age, by close 
and diligent application to duty. 

Worked Up From Bottom 

When a stripling of sixteen he en 
tered the service of the Prudential as a 
junior in the policy department of the 
ordinary branch. As soon as he could 
write the magic letters F. |. A., after 
his name, in 1894, he was transferred to 
the actuarial department. ‘Then, in 1900, 
to him was entrusted the onerous duty 
of re-organizing the whole of the Com 
pany’s investments. Shortly after he 
was appointed actuary and later gen 
eral manager of the company, a dual 
position never previously held by any 
one officer. Since the inception of the 
National Savings Movement, Sir Joseph 
has been an active member of the Coun- 
cil. He also served on the Royal Com- 


mission of Decimal Coinage. He is also 
deputy-chairman of the Accounting and 
Tabulating Corporation of Great Britain 
and past vice-president of the Institute 
of Actuaries. In addition he is a direc- 
tor of the British-Italian Corporation. 

Under his able guidance the Pruden 
tial has made such rapid progress that 
the total industrial premiums now ex- 
ceed £15,000,000 as against £11,000,000 
in 1919, and the ordinary life at 14% 
million pounds shows an increase of 
over £2,000,000 new business over last 
year’s figures. 


Added Fire and Other Lines in 1920 


In 1920 the company embarked in 
the field of general insurance and added 
fire, marine, and general accident to 
their sphere of operations, the main idea 
being both to conserve and extend exist 
ing connections. To have attained the 
proud position of General Manager of 
the largest insurance company in Lon 
don before reaching the age of 53, by 
sheer merit, affords overwhelming testi 
mony to Sir Joseph Burn’s abilities 

\nother very prominent man in the 
Life field is Arthur Digby Besant, B. 

Pp: | \.. general manager and 
actuary of the Clerical, Medical and 
General since 1906. Mr. Besant was 
born in 1869 and is the son of a Lincoln 
shire vicar, his mother being Annie 
Besant, the famous feminist and Presi 
dent of the Theosophical Society. Edu 
cated at Portsmouth Grammar School, 
he afterwards matriculated at University 
College, London. 

Once on the upward grade, Mr. Bes 
ant’s career was quick in promotion. 
In 1898 he was appointed assistant 
secretary to the company, in 1905 he 
became secretary, and in 1906 his re 
sponsibilities were added to by his being 


installed actuary. He was vice-president 








Lincoln National Life agents are enthused about their 
Salary Savings System. 
sults are reaching the Home Office every day. 


Under the Salary Savings System the employer de- 
ducts the monthly premium on any form of Lincoln 
National Life policy from 
Individual policies are issued and with certain restrictions 
it is conducted on a non-medical basis. 


The Salary Savings System is so simple and yet so helpful to 
the agent that it furnishes another substantial reason why it pays to 





Letters telling of splendid re- 


the pay of the employee. 
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Lincoln Life Building 

















The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 


More Than $375,000,000 in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 




















Pennsylvania 


1865 








Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Sixty Years Old 


Provident agents in their approach have the 
advantage of the national advertising of the 
Company which is striking and original, 
and also of a Direct Mail Campaign. 





Founded 1865 


1925 
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of the Institute of Actuaries from 1916 
to 1919, and president in 1924. He is also 
chairman of the Life Offices’ Association. 
In 1914 he visited Canada. Since 1921 he 
has also been a director of the Employ- 
ers’ Liability Insurance Corporation. 
He is the author of the following 
books: “Notes on Canadian Mort 
gages and Investments” (1914), and 
“Our Century, the History of the First 
Hundred Years of the Clerical, Medical 
& General,” (1924). He also con 
tributes on actuarial subjects. Walking 
and mountaineering are his pastimes and 
he is also fond of illiards. 

First Company to Write Sub-Standard 

The Clerical, Medical & General was 
established in -1824, and celebrated its 
centenary last year. It is one of the 
few life offices that value on a 24% 
basis, and was the first office to issue 
policies on invalid or under-average 
lives, a feature of which it has made a 
great success. This success has pro 
bably been in the main due to the pres 
ence on the board of eight medical di 
rectors, an advantage which é¢nabled the 
society to offer life assurance to persons 
who have failed to obtain policies else 
where Although by no means one of 
the largest offices, under Mr. Besant’s 
able leadership the Society continues to 
show an expanding business. Its 
bonuses are some of the highest paid by 
any British office. 

J. F. Junkin a Canadian 

One of the most progressive and far 
seeing life men in the country is James 
Frederick Junkin, general manager for 
the British Department of the Sun Life 
Insurance Company of Canada. Mr. 
Junk.n also holds the position of Lon 
don general manager of the Mutual of 
New York and the New York Life In 
surance Company. 

Under his regime the Sun Life of 
Canada has attained the very front rank 
of all offices transacting life insurance 
in England. Last year the company 
wrote in England in excess of £3,000, 
000 of which two and a half millions 
were new life business, the rest annuity. 

Mr. Junkin is a native of Canada, hav 
ing been born in Onrario in 1862. He 
was educated at Peterboro Collegiate 
Institute and afterwards at Trinity Col- 
lege, Toronto. Krom his early years he 
has been associated with the Sun Life of 
Canada, and from 1887-1894 was Mon 
treal manager, from 1894-1968 he was 
managing director of the Manufacturers’ 
Life, but in the last named year he ac 
cepted the position of General Manager 
for the United Kingdom of the Sun Life 
of Canada which office he has filled with 
the greatest possible success as the 
figures quoted testify. 

Genial in manner, as upright in bear- 
ing as in his actions, he is still at 63 a 
man of youthful spirit and, if possible, 
keener than ever after business. Un- 
doubtedly he is one of the most out- 
standing personalities in British life as 
surance, and is as much respected as 
he is feared by his brother competitors. 
Lees One of Most Progressive and Re- 

spected of British Life Men 

Another outstanding figure who has 





Can You Solve This One? 


\ man age 48 wishes to purchase a policy giving his 
wife age 47 an income of $150 a month through her 


expectancy. 
vide this? 


Hlow much insurance is necessary to pro- 


The best solution of this problem will be awarded Stevenson’s 


“Constructive Salesmanship.” 


The second best, one year’s sub- 
scription to the Eastern Underwriter. 


Answers must be in 


this office not later than Wednesday, November 25th. No 


members of — this 
answers to 


organization 


are eligible. Address all 


—Organized Service— 


The Keane-Patterson Agency 


225 West 34th Street 


New York City 


Telephone, Chickering 2384-7 





done more to popularize life assurance 
than the majority of managers in Eng- 
land is M. Mackenzie Lees, Ue» Was by 
examination in 1878. Since April, 1923 
Mr. I.ees has been general manager and 
actuary of the Norwich Union Life So- 
ciety, which, during his short term of 
office has shown wonderful progress, the 
new business figures last year being 
£1.100,000 greater than the previous 
year, which in turn were greater by 
£750,000 than those of 1922. 

The introduction of more modern 
methods has been the chief reason for 
this increased business, while the ex- 
penses have also shown a material re- 
duction. In his earlier years, Mr. Lees 
was on the head office staff of the Scot- 
tish Equitable, from which Society he 
transferred to the Norwich Union in 
1905, accepting the post of assistant 
secretary, and in July, 1910, he was ap- 
pointed to the secretaryship, which posi- 
tion he occupied until rewarded for his 
unremitting services by the general 
managership. Mr. Lees is acclaimed one 
of the most progressive and respected 
of all British Life officials. 


World-Famed Economist Chairman of @ 
Life Society 


Phe name of Joseph Maynard Keynes, 
M. A. C. B., Fellow and Bursar of 
King’s College, Cambridge, is known as 
that of one of the world’s most promi- 
nent authoritics on economics, neverthe- 
less he is keenly interested in Life as- 


surance, and has done much to bring it 
to the front. 

Since 1912 he has been editor of the 
“economic Journal;” is secretary of the 
Royal Economic Society; Chairman of 
the National Mutual Life Assurance So- 
ciety; Chairman of the Nation, Ltd., and 
Officier de Vordre de Leopold. He is 
the son of John Neville Keynes, M. A., 
Se. D., (Registrar of: the University of 
Cambridge, and University Lecturer in 
Moral Science, Cambridge). 

Mr. Keynes was educated at Eton and 
King’s College, Cambridge, was twelfth 
Wrangler in 1905, and President of the 
Cambridge Union Society in 1905. He 
passed second in open competition for 
the Civil Service, 1906, was in the India 
Office 1906-08, Treasury 1915-19, a mem- 
ber of the Royal Commission on Indian 
Financial and Currency 1913-14, was 
principal representative of the British 
Treasury at the Paris Peace Conference 
and acted as deputy for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on the Supreme Econ- 
omic Council January to July, 1919. He 
was recently married to the world famed 
Russian ballet dancer, Mlle. Lopokova. 
He is author of the following books: 
“Indian Currency and Finance”, 1913; 
“Economic Consequences of the Peace,” 
1919; “A Treatise on Probability,” 1921; 
“A Revision of the Treaty,” 1922; A 
Tract on Monetary Reforms, 1923, 

Mr. Keynes’ chairmanship of the Na- 
tional Mutual has been marked by very 
considerable advancement of the com- 
pany’s affairs. 


American Sales Convention 
Idea Not Used In Britain 


London—The Life Offices Association, 
with which is federated the Associated 
Scottish Life Offices, is the only associa- 
tion in any way furthering the cause of 
life assurance in Great Britain. It was 
established in 1889, and is somewhat 
closely allied to the Chartered Insur- 








A Record 








The year 1925 marks the seventy-fourth anniversary of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company. Ever since 1851 
this Company has furnished unexcelled life insurance protection 
at a low net cost and has maintained its record of unswerving 
loyalty to its policyholders. The years have brought wonderful 
growth and prosperity. To-day, as in the past, the whole per- 
sonnel of the Company is imbued with the spirit of service, a 
spirit that permeates the entire activity of the organization. 


| Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Organized 1851 


of Service 
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ance Tastitute, i. W. Humphrey being 
secretary of both organiationzs. The 
avowed object of the Association is: 
“The advancement of the business and 
the protection of the interests of Life 
Assurance by consultations and com- 
bined action upon questions appertain- 


ing to the interests common to Life 
Assurance Companies, and by coopera- 
tion or federation with any Association 
having similar objects.” 


Highbrow Only 


As may be judged from this the As- 
sociation is somewhat of the highbrow 
order and its operations never get be- 
yond the leading officials of the com- 
panies which go to make up its member- 
ship. Apart from this there is abso- 
lutely no central organization which 
might assist in popularizing life assur- 
ance, either among the rank and file of 
the offices or the great insuring public. 
In other words there is no human or- 
ganization to help forward by word or 
deed, the greatest human problem of 
the world—life assurance. 

In this respect we are a hundred years 
behind the times. 

Such ideas as conventions among in- 
surance men, whose ideas might be bene- 
ficially exchanged, when a get-together 
spirit might be engendered and fostered 
and a spirit of cameraderie and good 
fellowship encouraged with lasting bene- 
fits to the general cause, do not exist. 
If it can be so described, there is a cer- 
tain aloofness among the offices. They 
ceem to have little in common, and in the 
majority of cases pursue a severe course 
of isolation, each office being wrapped 
up in its own affairs and jealously guard- 
ing in furtive manner any little new idea 
that may come before it, utterly obliv- 
ious of the fact that publicity is required 
for its development. Without publitity 
such ideas, however good and feasible, 
are valueless, and yet, while endeavor- 
ing to push a new scheme they seem 
afraid that there is always someone wait- 
ing to “steal their thunder.” 


Incompatibility of Temperaments 
Abound 


In the Divorce Court this would aptly 
be described as “incompatibility of tem- 
per,” but in life assurance “Incompati- 
bility of temperament” would more nearly 
be the correct expression. This aloof- 
ness between offices is carried a degree 
further. In many cases there is an aloof- 
ness among the members of the staffs. 
Ofttimes managers are absolutely un- 
approachable bv their working staff and 
salesmen—the very backbone and life’s 
blood of the institutions are held at arm’s 
length by the hitherto incurable “dig- 
nity” which so many of the old brigade 
consider essential. 

This, however, is not the case with ail 
institutions, and it is astonishing how, 
ty adopting more progressive and ag- 
gressive manners and throwing off this 
unapproachability, the Colonial offices 
have of late years come to the very 
forefront in the Britist Life Assurance 
field. As an illustration, in 1924, the 
Sun Life of Canada topped the British 
new business with £27,529,124 ($137,645,- 
620) followed by the Canada Life with 
£21,684,009, ($108,420,045) and the Aus- 
tralian Mutual Provident with £13,303,- 
721, ($66,518,605). Sandwiched in be- 
tween came the Prudential, London. 





grasp you by the hand? 





What Are You Looking For? 


Are you waiting for a General Agency opening—a 
remunerative connection with some reliable, old, legal- 
reserve life insurance company—to come along and 


An Eastern Mutual Life Insurance Company—not the 
best, but one of the best—needs an Agency Manager 
for its Omaha, Nebraska, office. Itisa genuine oppor- 
tunity for the man qualified to fill the vacancy. 


Address, confidentially, “HUDSON,” care of this paper. 
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That company also does industrial. It 
did £14,217,481 ($71,087,405) while the 
-nost progressive of the English offices, 
the Norwich Union, holds the record 
for the greatest volume of new ordi- 
nary life with £9,124,616, ($45,623,080). 
These figures alone are eloquent testi- 
mony to the value of breaking down the 
tonds which have so long been a stumb- 
ling block with the progress of many of 
the English offices, and show how very 
‘uch more might have been achieved by 
a more progressive campaign. 

Conventions should play an important 
part, and that sooner or later they will 
come there is little doubt, but a great 
deal of spade work will have to be un- 
dertaken before this desideratum is ef- 
iected. 

The Addresses of the Chairmen 


The nearest approach we have to any- 
thing in the nature of a convention is 
either at the annual general meetings, 
when shareholders meet, and the Chair- 
man’s address is broadcast—at great 
cost—through the public press, or at the 
quinquennial investigations when policy- 
holders as well as shareholders are in- 
vited to attend the meetings and be 
charmed with oratory. They are also 
permitted to express their views, but 
generally speaking are either too nerv- 
ous or too pathetic to do so, simply be- 
cause they have not had the necessary 
injection of pep, which might and un- 
doubtedly would have had most bene- 
ficial results in extending business. Then, 
until the next quinquennium, there is 
silence, broken only by the annual dry- 
as-dust meetings. 

But the thin end of the wedge has 


Insurance and the 


Dr. L. D. Young of the Abbey Presby- 
terian Church of Dallas, Texas, addressed 
the North Texas Association of Life 
Underwriters recently on the subject of 
insurance. Dr. Young is one of the great 
preachers of the Southwest and his talk 
made a great impression. Orville Thorp, 
of Dallas, state manager for the Kansas 
City Life, called it one of the literary 
pearls that has been developed in insurance. 
The following, “Ten Certainties,” is part 
of his adress. 


INSURANCE 


The word insurance has no uncertain 
sound. It rings like the gold standard. 
It has a fixed place in our vocabulary, is 
here to stay. 


TEN CERTAINTIES 


There are ten certainties concerning 
insurance : 


I 


Insurance does not live in the twilight 
but in the noon-day glory, dwells no 
longer in the debatable zone but in moral 
certainty. It is one of the established 
institutions of society. As long as so- 
ciety exists insurance will be necessary. 


II 


Insurance is not a substitute but a 
regular, is not kept on the side lines by 
a suspicious public sentiment but partic- 
ipates in the game of life every day and 
everywhere. Nothing will take the place 
of insurance in a well-regulated order 
of things, made up of thoughtful men 
and lovely families. 


Il 


i 

_Insurance is not a luxury but a neces- 
sity, a staple article, one of those things 
which a man must take into account. 
In the making of an annual budget in- 
surance should be sure of its place. Just 
as groceries, taxes and charities have a 
place in the budget, so insurance should 
be annually included. 


IV 


Insurance is largely a matter of sales- 
manship. The argument has already 
been made. The reasons have been re- 
corded. Insurance is a good thing and 


been introduced, mainly by the aggres- 
sive action of the Colonial: offices, who 
were compelled to adopt more modern 
methods in order to secure their foot- 
ing. That they have done so the figures 
quoted show. As a result the methods 
are being closely watched, and in the 
case of the more active English offices, 
to some extent, followed. 

Many of these ideas were lifted bodily 
from the American companies (whether 
this is admitted or not) and thus we 
now find all American life offices’ lit- 
erature and reports very carefully scan- 
ned by practically all the English com- 
panies. In fact it is a part of their cur- 
riculum to read every tittle of literature 
connected with life assurance, no matter 
what the source of origin. 


The Newer Generation 


In some cases considerable criticism 
is levelled at American methods and ad- 
vertising, but, that it is having a certain 
effect even on the staunchest of the 
“die-hards,” is very apparent. With a 
newer generation coming into the field 
these methods will contine to gain in 
favor, and it would not be surprising 
in the not far distant future, were Ameri- 
can plans to be adopted to a much 
greater extent, bearing in mind that 
once the ice is properly broken the aver- 
age Britisher goes flat-footed after nov- 
elty. It mav take a little time but when 
the rush comes, it will be enthusiastic. 

Ask one of the old school, he will 
shake his sapient head and say emphat- 
ically “no”; ask a moderate and he will 
smile complacently in an entirely pleas- 
ant and non-committal way, but ask a 
progressive and the answer will be an 
undeniahle affirmative. 


“Ten Certainties”’ 


buyers are in the market. It is our busi- 
ness to sell our company and the policy 
which meets their peculiar needs. A 
good line of talk by a man who knows 
his stuff backed by sterling character, 
will sell insurance in all markets. So- 
ciety is sold on insurance. It is up to 
us to sell our kind. 


V 

Insurance is a social asset, practices 
the social gospel of our modern life. No 
man lives to himself, business must rec- 
ognize the social implications. Insurance 
helps us to solve the social problem. It 
it a problem and a difficult one. In Chi- 
cago one in every twenty-eight persons 
is given relief by the city or relief 
agencies. In New York out of every ten 
persons who die one is buried in the 
Potters’ Field. Thirty per cent. of the 
city and town population of England 
live in extreme poverty. In America 
ten million live habitually very near the 
poverty line. Insurance has been touched 
by the sentiment of Markham’s “Man 
with a Hoe” and is helping to bear the 
burden. 

Man with a Hoe 


“Bound by the weight of Centuries, he 
leans upon his hoe and gazes on the 
ground, the emptiness of ages in his 
face, and on his back the burden of the 
world.” 

VI 

Insurance deals with the stern reali- 
ties of life, misfortune, suffering, death. 
Constant consideration of these realities 
and contact with the hard necessities of 
life make for genuineness in the lives of 
insurance workers and real service to 
the community. 

VII 

Insurance is a character producer. It 
stimulates forethought and_ individual 
responsibility. According to Daniel 
Webster individual responsibility is 
the greatest idea which the human 
mind can contemplate. Insurance 
is a character builder when she 


persuades the young men to assume re- 
sponsibility for those for whom they 
are directly responsible. The man who 
takes no thought for tomorrow is lack- 


(Continued on page 11) 

















IN FIVE YEARS— 


The Missouri State Life 
HAS 


—increased its life insurance in force 


$26 1,000,000 


—increased the number of lives in'sured 


105,000 


—increased its assets 


$30,000,000 


—increased its Group insurance in force 


$58,000,000 


—increased its Accident and Health annual 
premium income 


$439,000 


—increased its field organization more than 
100 per cent. 





—increased its Home Office by the addition 
of five stories 





THE COMPANY OF OPPORTUNITIES 








MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 


HOME OFFICE, SAINT LOUIS 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


| 
} 
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| 
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Physicians who are 


Approach — specialists are exception- 
In Insuring ally good prospects. The 
Specialists brains that enable them 


to be so successful inl 
their profession are usually too keen to 
let them cherish the illusion that death 
would mean anything short of financial 
catastrophe to their families, the New 
England Mutual “Pilot” points out. 

The trouble is that they are hard to 
reach. A little more than the common 
ingenuity is necessary. Some agents 
show this in marked degree, as did one 
of our men in Chicago. He has a throat 
infection requiring an operation. A local 
anesthetic was used and the surgeon 
asked him to keep talking while the 
operation was being performed. He didn’t 
have to ask twice. The agent, with 
perfect consciousness of what was go- 
ing on, obeyed orders to the letter. In 
fact, he talked to such purpose that he 
convinced the surgeon he was greatly 
under-insured. This condition was rem- 
edied in generous fashion when the pa- 
tient got around again. 

Another agent had his teeth cleaned 
four times in one month by as many dif- 
ferent fashionable dentists. A third had 
his eyes examined by eminent oculists 
several times within a few weeks. The 
fees were big, but they: were not a drop 
in the bucket in comparison with the 
commissions! 

Perfectly simple originality of this 
kind, which anybody can show, is per 
haps the one thing that unoriginal minds 


cannot feel the use of. And yet it is 
precisely this sort of inventive talent, 
which scorns the beaten road, and is 


brave enough to be even a little eccen- 


tric, that makes the difference between 
men. 
x kok 
A very. significant 
They Like psychological fact is 
To Give overlooked by most life 
You Leads insurance salesmen, 


which is that your con- 
tacts, especially your old policyholders, 
like to give you leads to other prospects 
if you have built up in them a proper 
foundation of confidence in you. This 
fact is illustrated by some experiences 


of Hamilton Kerr, representing the 
Mutual Benefit Life at Dayton, Ohio. 
He says: 


Any man who suggests to you a pros- 
pect feels complimented when you write 
the case, thus vindicating his judgment. 

I wrote a $10,000 case a short time 
ago where the name was suggested to 
me by one of the busiest lawyers in 
Dayton, to whom I had sold $75,000. 
When the case was closed I called him 
by ‘phone and said to him, “I know you 
are mighty busy, but I just want to tell 
you that I wrote Mr. Jones for $10,000 
and wish to thank you again for giv- 
ing me his name.” He not only was much 
pleased, but said, “I want you -to see 
Mr. Smith and tell him I sent you to 
him. He will buy $10,000. I will have a 
couple more for you right soon.” 

I wrote Mr. Smith for $10,000 and am 
waiting for the other two names, know- 
ing that when I get them the business 
is certain. 


Human nature you know is funny 
sometimes, and it is also valuable to 
you in your business if you can get the 
right twist on it. 

Diagraming Your Man. This is simply 
a method of attracting attention and 
getting an opening for asking questions 
that will draw from your man the in- 
formation you wish as to his relatives 
and friends who he thinks might be in- 
terested in life insurance. 

A few circles drawn around his name 
which we write in the center of a card 
at the time we are delivering a new 
policy usually attracts attention and gen- 
erally brings out a question as to what 
we are doing, and this is our opening 
for securing from him on the first circle 
the names of his immediate family who 
he thinks might be interested in life 
insurance, together with such informa- 
tion as he 


can give concerning age, 
family and insurance needs. 
On the second circle we place the 


names of more distant relatives and on 
the third and fourth business associates 
and friends, limiting the list to those 
whom he would suggest we see. 


k ok Ok 
duniiniins Julius Asheim, of 
Pesepett’s Greb & Asheim, state 
Situation managers of the Lin- 

coln National Life at 

Portland, Oregon, tells this interesting 


incident. 

One of our associates brought up the 
case of a prospect who had four de- 
pendents consisting of a wife and three 
children, and who claimed to have all 
the insurance he could conveniently 
handle on his income. 

His salary was $225 per month, anc 
we found that the protection he had 
been fortunate enough to obtain so far 
would only yield about $57.00 per month 
for a period of 20 years, if paid under 
optional settlement provisions. 

On the spur of the moment I created 
the following story: Assume Mr. Risk 
was employed in a group of 20 men, all 
similarly situated and all drawing the 
same salary and suddenly during an ex- 
tremely dull season they were called upon 
by the head of the firm to eliminate one 
of their number to cut down the over- 
head of the concern. They were to draw 
lots to determine which one was to lose 
his income entirely. 

However, before the drawing, a sug- 
gestion was made whereby the burden 
instead of falling heavily upon the 
shoulders of one unfortunate could very 
easily be assumed by all the rest, if each 
would contribute $10.00 per month from 
his salary. In that way 19 of them would 
pay the loser and his family $190 per 
month and still have $215 per month for 
their individual use. 





The Prospect—*What does it cost?” 

The Agent—“It doesn’t cost—it saves. 
It’s just like depositing money in the bank, 
and that is certainly not an expense. You 
deposit with the company and your wife 
draws out not only what you have put in, 
but whatever amount in addition is needed 
to bring it up to the face of the policy.”-- 
Anon. 








The Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America 


Whole Life, Limited Payment and Endowment ? SOLD 


NEW : THROUGH 
orpinary J High Value ITS OWN 
POLIcIES | Attractive and Novel Features AGENCY 
Low Cost STAFF ONLY 

| Which, with especially favorable Indust tal Contracts, 

' give Agents unsurpassed money-making »pportunities. 

fh) ; E. J. HEPPENHEIMER, President 

EO. T. SMITH, Viee-President CHAS, F. NETTLESHIP, 2nd Vice-President 

; UNBAR JOHNSTON, Secretary 8S. R. DROWN, Asst. See’y and Asst. Treasurer 

‘| HOME OFFICE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 














HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1299 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Frond Fm pany issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to 60 years next 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue and 
ORDINARY POLICIES crenes® valuabl 
contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES 
100 quisaumnd Ge aie Gee amy and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 
A HOME LIFE POLICY BRINGS 
PEACE OF MIND TO THE 
MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 
P. J. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 
JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 
AN KYLE, Medical Director 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BASIL S. WALSH, President 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN. Secreta 


DR. E. B 
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INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00, 
with premiums payable lily, semi lly or quarterly, 





and 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1924 






MUDD: -. osanctbesincednpasoeeses absegeeeaescce cece seca cbasute ead re tirarde uC: f 
EAMES nnscorepeneaccsee Steen 
RemM ME TMM NO MEDNURS 55560620 cai cesss.onascesaicccee con sete eer ewaeal ee ate 5,387,123.43 
EMME ROS TIS RNOLD ain <5i0 ais snio'e e SoiceGicw scans Gasodeesaceben a sadoe tee KUckGns debe 273,540,675.00 
Payments to Policyholders....... shah thei daveecuagea iain sac “ahec0oe Sn do ead 3,036,319.80 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 














Our Ninetieth Birthday 


Ninety years ago, April 1, 1835, Massachusetts chartered the 
New England Mutual. This is the oldest Charter now existing. 


_ The granting of this Charter had a vast significance, for it 
introduced a New Idea, which cleared the way for the present 
growth of Life Insurance. 


THAT IDEA WAS MUTUALITY 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has a 
record of EIGHTY-TWO YEARS of prosperous and suc- 
cessf"1 business. it has passed through panics, pestilence 
and wars unharmed, and to-day, as a resuit of eight decades 
of endeavor, offers financial strength, reputation, magni- 


tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 


Those considering life insurance as 


a protession are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
34 Nassau Street 








New York 
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BENTON OPINION 
(Continued from page 4) 
of the same or a different kind for an 
increased amount as of the same age and 
at the same premium rate specified in 
the original policy?” 

The prohibitions of G. ioe Cc. 175, Ss. 
120, relate to discriminations between 
insurants of the same class and equal 
expectation of life. A stipulation in a 
policy of life or endowment insurance 
which may be had by all insurants quali- 
fied to. purchase the same kind of policy 
for conversion at a later time for an in- 
creased amount as of the same age and 
at the original premium rate does not 
purport to provide an illegal distinction 
or discrimination. The issuance of the 
second policy will result from the orig- 
inal contract, the original contract may 
be purchased by all of the same class, 
and its later conversion will not be a 
discrimination in favor of any one of the 
class, all of whom, it assumed, had equal 
expectation of life at the time of enter- 
ing into the contract and taking out 
the first policy. 

The second policy is a result of and 
a product of the terms of the original 
contract, not a separate and independent 
agreement, and the original written ap- 
plication for the contract will, if prop- 
erly drawn, be so dated that the second 
policy will not violate the terms of G. 
L.., c. 175, section 130, with relation there- 
to. The conversion of the first into the 
second policy, being provided for in the 
original contract, the application for 
such original contract is to be regarded 
as the original written application for 
the second policy, within the meaning 
of section 130. See Aetna Life Ins. Co. 
v. Dunken, supra, and cases there cited. 

There appear to be no other provisions 
of the statutes which would render the 
insertion of a stipulation for conversion, 
such as you refer to, unlawful, and | 
answer your sixth question in the af- 
firmative. 

7. Your seventh question is: 

“May a company upon the termination 
or rescission of a life policy by mutual 
consent, Or upon its conversion into a 
policy of another form or kind, law- 
fully refund to the insured all or a 
part of the premiums paid in, not by 
way of a non-forfeiture value required 
by law or by its terms, (a) if the pol- 
icy contains a provision for such a 
refund, (b) if the policy does not con- 
tain such a provision ?” 

If a policy of life insurance is ter- 
minated by mutual consent and as a 
part of the settlement of the respective 
rights of the parties thereto, whereby 
all liability on the part of the company 
to the insured is extinguished, a re- 
fund of all or a part of the paid-in 
premiums may lawfully be made. It 
is immaterial whether or not another 
policy of insurance is taken out by the 
insured, if it be a contract independent 
of the one which is terminated. It is 
also immaterial whether such a mode 
ol settlement by refund of paid pre- 
uiums upon termination of liability by 
mutual consent be provided for in the 
policy itself, or whether it is the result 
Ol agreement at the time of cancella- 
tion. If in any given instance, how- 
ever, the refund be for the purpose of 
inducing the insured to enter into a new 
contract, then such payments will be 
unlawful under section 182. 


_ President Frank W. Blair of the Union 
lrust Co. of Detroit announces the third 
annual essay contest for pupils of high 
schools in several counties around De- 
troit for the best essay on “The Ad- 
Vantages of Life Insurance.” 
SUN LIFE 
(Continued from page 5) 

to drop their monacles and shake their 
hoary heads in holy horror. In due 
course, when more elastic minds replace 
existing sapience, we shall probably see 
all offices adopting the non-medical. The 
average British life underwriter is the 
Most Conservative being in existence, and 
takes a long time to get a long way. The 
Progressive ones are few but growing in 
numbers and activity. 


START PRIZE CONTEST 
Keane-Patterson Agency Gives Sales 
Problem to Puzzle Over; Two 
Prizes Offered 


The Keane-Patterson Agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, in New 
York, is offering prizes this week for 
the best solution to an interesting insur- 
ance problem, which appears in the 
agency advertisement elsewhere in this 
issue. This problem is not a compli- 
cated one but is based upon a very sim- 
ple contingency that sometimes appears 
difficult to solve immediately. 

The best solution will be awarded 
Stevenson's “Constructive Salesman- 
ship.” The second best will be given 
one year’s subscription to THe Eastern 
UNDERWRITER. 


JOINS AETNA AD DEPARTMENT 

Edward J. Owen, a display advertising 
specialist, has been employed by the ad- 
vertising and sales promotion section of 
the Aetna Life Insurance Company. He 
has been assigned to the field promo- 
tion unit and will work under Herbert 
I. Wilkins, editor of the Life Aetna- 
izer. 

Mr. Owen is a graduate of Harvard, 
and also has attended Boston Univer- 
sity and the University of Vermont. He 
has had considerable experience in dis- 
play advertising work and has written 
a number of articles on the subject. 


F. H. S. MORRISON DEAD 

Francis H. S. Morrison, Jr., formerly 
connected with the field force of the 
Life Insurance Co., of Virginia, and a 
son of Francis H. S. Morrison, former 
editor of ordinary publications of this 
company, died Nov. 12 at the home of 
his father in, Richmond and was buried 
in that city Nov. 14. Mr. Morrison had 
been in failing health for several years. 
He left the service of the Life of Vir- 
ginia about ten years ago to form another 
business connection in Richmond. Be- 


sides a widow, formerly Miss Lucile Car- 
ter, of Danville, he is survived by his 
parents and two brothers, S. H. Morri- 
son, cashier in the Richmond office of 
the National Surety; and H. Terry Mor- 
rison, member of the real estate and in- 
surance brokerage firm of Chase, Mor- 
rison and Company, Hartford, Conn. 
His father was retired as editor of or- 
dinary publications of the Life of Vir- 
ginia August 1, last. Mr. Morrison was 
thirty-four. 


TO INCREASE CAPITAL 





Southern Aid Society of Virginia, Negro 
Order, Plans to Enter Additional 
States 
The Southern Aid Society of Virginia, 
which writes industrial sick benefit cov- 
ering sickness, death and accident in one 
policy, has obtained an amendment to 
its charter authorizing an increase in its 

capital stock from $30000 to $100,000. 

The Society was organized in 1893 
and operates in Virginia and the City of 
Washington, D. C. It is planning to 
enter several additional states which re- 
quire companies of this character to have 
$100,000 capital. That is why the capital 
is to be increased to that figure, B. L. 
Jordan, secretary explained. The com- 
pany has approximately $30,000,000 of 
insurance in force and is writing busi- 
ness at the rate of $1,000,000 a year. It 
has $800,000 assets. 

The Southern Aid is a negro company 
and confines its business to members 
of that race. Its home office is in Rich- 
mond. James T. Carter is president. 

NEW ALABAMA AGENCY 

The Atlantic Life announces the ap- 
pointment of David FE. Henderson and 
Charles E. Hunt as general agents at 
Huntsville, Ala., with territory embrac- 
ing Huntsville and twelve counties in 
Northern Alabama. They will operate 
under the firm name of Henderson and 
Hunt. They succeed J. L. Hutton who 


had been representing the company in 
that territory for some time. ; 
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OPPORTUNITY 


for 


a good life insurance per- 
sonal producer to prove 
his ability as an agency 
builder in one of several 
sections of Greater New 


County. Personal produc- 
tion absolutely necessary 
during first year in addi- 
tion to agency building. All 
correspondence STRICT- 
LY CONFIDENTIAL. 
Give age, life insurance 
record and other particulars 
in first letter. 


Box 1024 
The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street New York | 











TEN CERTAINTIES 
(Continued from page 9) 


ing in character. Insurance is a_ wise 
master-builder in awakening the fore- 
thought of our American manhood. 
VIII 

Insurance is a Nation-Builder. It sup- 
plies money in large sums to other 
worthy institutions. Many educational 
and eleemosynary institutions have been 
made possible because of the financial 
bigness and patriotic purpose of these 
great insurance companies. Our nation- 
al expansion has been fostered and fur- 
thered by the forward-looking-men who 
direct the affairs of these great com- 
panies which insure the future against 
poverty and shame. 


IX 


Insurance lives its life and does its 
work on the threshold of eternity. Rep- 
resentatives of the insurance world are 
wont to remind us, one and all, of the 
uncertainty of life, the necessity of mak- 
ing wise provision for the future. The 
last hours of one’s life are made more 
comfortable by the assurance that his 
dependents will be cared for when he has 
passed within the veil. Insurance work- 
ers cannot engage in such vital work 
without dignifying their calling and lift- 
ing the level of all those who toil and 
spin. 


X 


Insurance is a blessing. It is thrice 
blessed. It blesses him that sells, him 
that buys, and society that reaps its 
benefits. 


HART ADDRESS 
(Continued from page 2) 


next to Demosthenes, her most eloquent 
orator, was to pronounce the funeral 
oration. After describing the glories of 
Greece, he said, “It was for such a coun- 
try that these men, nobly resolving not 
to have it taken from them, fell fighting. 
It is well that every one of their sur- 
vivors should be willing to live in its 
behalf.” Pericles thus laid down the 
principle that there is a patriotism of 
peace, as well as a patriotism of war; 
that it is just as important that men 
should live for their country as _ that 
men should die for their country. 

In the vital mission of life insurance 
to America the life underwriter is a 
patriot in times of peace; for, truly, by 
helping the institution of life insurance 
to perform its mission to America, the 
underwriter is, in a practical sense, liv- 
ing for his country. 
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PRESIDENT 


ré- 


THE 


Frederic C. 


HOME’S NEW 
Suswell is generally 
garded throughout the higher realms of 
fire insurance as one of the small group 
of men who have kept the ship of in- 
surance sailing on a pretty even keel. 
He has been called “the silent skipper 
little 


and thinks much, and whose counsel is 


of insurance,” a man who says 
sought, valued and treasured by execu- 
tives of his own rank. 


The late J. 


made a speech of a couple of hundred 


Pierpont Morgan once 
words at a dinner to Judge Gary and 
said he was able to do it because he had 
one hand on Gary’s shoulder at the time 
to support and steady him and to give 
him confidence. Morgan’s great friend, 


George F. Baker, was once known to 


have made a speech of twenty-five or 


thirty words, all that he could accom- 
plish. 
Buswell is of the same type of orator, 
possibly the worst there is in fire insur- 
Like Morgan and Baker he real- 
this 
walk up the Bowery in a top hat and 


ance. 


izes limitation and would rather 


a cane than face an audience. There- 


his when he 
to deliver an annual address before the 
National 
when he 


fore, perturbation, arose 


soard of Fire Underwriters 
was president of that organi- 
zation, can be imagined. Few men have 
the 


been 


been so nervous and distressed at 
But all 
accustomed to seeing his duty and doing 
it, and the manuscript 
firmly, taking one furtive and despair- 
ing look at the 
through the address and was the most re- 
lieved New York when he 
He probably worried 
about that speech for weeks but he need 
not have that effort 
and showed the 
mentality and vision of the man. 


prospect. his life he has 


sO, grasping 


audience, he raced 
man in 
crossed the tape. 
done so because 


was an admirable one 


President Buswell has many other 


+ 


ts possessed by some of the biggest 
in downtown New York. He does 
ste til on unnecessary pro- 


He does not ride prejudices 
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and hobbies. In his opinion, conversa- 
tion means something and was not de- 
signed merely as a pastime to lighten 
He has 


a touch of cynicism, a horror of bunk 


the burdens of the daily round. 


and his hatred of demagogery was in 
nowise more pertinently illustrated than 
the rubber- 


neck Samuel Untermyer one day at the 


in*his historic clash with 
New York City Hall during the legisla- 
tive rent inquiry. Untermyer was try- 
ing 
exorbitant rates, and giant and unwar- 


his best to prove hidden profits, 
ranted earnings by fire insurance com- 
panies. He met Tartars in the late Henry 
both of 


whom coldly and emphatically and truth- 


Evans and in Fred Buswell, 
fully denied the charges of profiteering. 
Buswell made no bones about maintain- 
ing his proposition that a fire insurance 
stock company is a corporation of trust 
whose aim is to conduct a profitable and 
Stockholders 
their 
His long years of service in fire insur- 


have 
defense. 


legitimate business. 


rights, and he came to 
ance had acquainted him well with the 
the 


graveyard and as the officer of a cor- 


crowded condition — of insurance 


poration, a long way removed from the 


graveyard, he was proud of what had 
been accomplished not only in furnish- 
ing protection for the public and in 
the knowledge that the business men 
of America have confidence in the sol- 
vency and_ stability of fire insurance 
companies, but also in knowing that 


stockholders in his own and some other 
companies were being paid satisfactory 
dividends for the risks they had taken 


in years when the insurance roadway 
was not so macadamized and safe for 
traffic. 

Insurance men of the top executive 


class can get a pretty good line on a 


man by the quality of his service as 


chairman of the executive committee of 


the National Board. Mr. Buswell was 
one of the best of those officers. Thus, 
he brings to the presidency of the 


Home a naturally ingrained fire insur- 
ance the 
business, a nationwide insight into fire 
insurance, a 


talent, a ripe experience in 
familiarity with its prob- 
lems for several decades, a_ prestige 
among his fellows which has been evident 
for years and a long training in a cor- 
poration which has for long stood out 
in fire insurance as a model of organi- 
zation. 


William B. Burruss, sales consultant, 
Washington, D. C., who spoke at the an- 
nual dinner of the Casualty & Surety 
Club last week, has been a salesman and 
sales manager for many years. He was 
at one time general agent for the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life in three different cities 
for a period of fourteen years. 
assistant 


He was 
the Four 
Minute Men of Missouri and organized 
the State. Sales Consult- 
ant for the National Automobile Dealers 
Association and has spoken in over one 
hundred cities before forty thousand 
dealers and salesmen. He has conducted 
Inspirational Sales Schools in-most of 
the large cities in the United States. 


state chairman of 


He has been 


* Ok Ok 
Walter M. Wyburn, one of the veteran 
producers in the Graham C. Wells 


Agency, Provident Mutual in New York, 
lead the agency during October which 
was policyholders’ month in the com- 
pany. Mr. Wyburn is a large personal 
ven paying for close to a million an- 
nually, 
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PBS. RICE 

P. B. S. Rice is now the sole general 
agent for the Equitable Life of Iowa at 
Harrisburg, Pa., following the dissolu- 
tion of the firm of Rice & Tyson. James 
A. Tyson, the other member of the firm, 
has formed a partnership with Allan D. 
Wallis, general agent for the Equitable 
of lowa in Philadelphia, under the agency 
name of Wallis & Tyson, and they will 
have Philadelphia and adjacent. terri- 
tory. The Philadelphia agency led the 
country last year and several years pre- 
viously. The Harrisburg agency under 
Rice & Tyson have been near the top 
in production for several years also and 
last year were third. The reason for the 
change is that the Harrisburg territory 
is so well organized that it can be han- 
dled by one general agent and this ter- 
ritory does not offer sufficient scope for 
two men of the calibre of Mr. Rice and 
Mr. Tyson. On the other hand, the 
Philadelphia territory offers unlimited 
possibilities. In addition Mr. Wallis has 
for some time had a desire to be re- 
lieved of field organization work. 


Sir Ernest Bain, K. B. E., of Messrs. 
A. W. Bain & Sons, Incorporated, insur- 
ance brokers, of Leeds and London, well 
known as past president of the corpora- 
tion, has been unanimously invited by 
the members of the town council of 
Harrogate, where he lives, to occupy the 
office of mayor for the coming year 

* Ok OF 

John C. Goode, general agent at Rich- 
mond for the State Mutual of Worcester, 
recently accompanied a party of Shriners 
from Richmond to Atlantic City where 
they were guests for several days of 
Shriners of that city. He is active in 
Shrine circles in Richmond. 


Neil D. Sills, general agent at Rich- 
mon !, Va., for the Sun Life of Canada, 
and ormer president of the ational As- 
socia ion of Life Underwriters, was in- 
vited to be a guest of honor and one of 
the o>rincipal speakers at the annual 
banquet in Indianapolis of the business, 
financial, educational and social service 
agencies of the city last week. Pressure 
of business at home compelled him to 
decline the invitation. 


years. 


Colonel William H. Palmer, president 
of the Virginia Fire & Marine and 
chairman of the board of the Mutual 
Assurance Society of Virginia, celebrated 
his ninetieth birthday anniversary Octo- 
ber 9. He received callers throughout 
the day at his home in Richmond. Be- 
cause of his advanced age, he has not 
been able to give much personal attention 
to business affairs within the last few 
Colonel Palmer earned his title 
in active service in the Confederate army, 
Enlisting as a private in the First Vir- 
ginia regiment of infantry in 1861, he was 
continuously promoted until he had the 
full rank of colonel at the close of 
hostilities. He married Miss Sarah 
Elizabeth Amiss of Blacksburg, Va. 
There were eight children. Five are now 
living. One of those is William H. 
Palmer, Jr., vice-president of the V. F, 
and M. Another is Edwin A. Palmer, 
principal agent of the Mutual Assurance 
Society. Colonel Palmer also served as 
president of the old Home Insurance 
Company of Richmond, before it went 
out of business. He has also been active 
in other business affairs of his home 
city besides insurance. He is a former 
president of the State and City Bank and 
Trust Company of Richmond, and is now 
chairman of the board of this institution, 
William P&lmer Hill, his nephew, is 
assistant secretary of the V. F. and M, 

* * * 

Dr. Harry E. Archer, surgeon and ad- 
juster at the New York Branch office 
of the Aetna Affiliated Companies, and 
one of the most widely known honorary 
officers of the New York City fire de- 
partment, was scheduled as the speaker 
at. the Aetna Life Men’s Club meeting 
November 9. Dr. Archer is known from 
coast to coast for his many acts of 
bravery through the years that he has 
been a member of the fire department. 
Last Year he was awarded the James 
Gordon Bennett medal, the highest 
honor for “heroism in action” that the 
New York fire department can bestow. 
He probably holds the record for at- 
tending more fires than any other civil- 
ian in the metropolis. He is a familiar 
figure inside the ropes at all big fires 
and his efforts have done much to sup- 
plement the work of the regular fire- 


men, 
* * * 


J. E. D. Benedict, advertising man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Life, was the 
speaker at the last luncheon meeting of 
the Advertising Men’s Post of the 
American Legion in New York. His 
talk centered on the advertising and 
health propaganda of the company, tell- 
ing how it started and the progress it 
had made. His biggest point was when 
he said that the children of today would 
be largely influenced by such advertis- 
ing to buy Metropolitan policies when 
they grow up. Mr. Benedict has been 
with the company for about six months, 
having been in the advertising agency 
field for over ten years. He was one of 
the interested visitors to the Insurance 
Advertising Conference at Boston last 
week, 

+ 

Clancy D. Connell, one of the large 
personal writers in the Graham C. Wells 
Agency, Provident Mutual, was the 
speaker Tuesday night at the monthly 
meeting of the Rhode Island Life Under- 
writers Association. Mr. Connell se- 
lected for his subject, “Advantages of 
Association Membership,” pointing out 
to his audience that it was a mark of 
distinction for an agent to have such a 
membership. He also made a hit with 
his description of the life insurance 
agent as a human being. 

oe oe 


Frank Townsend, Jr., former well- 
known fire insurance field man in the 
Middle Department territory, is now 
with the Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
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F.C. Buswell Elected 
President of Home 


SUCCEEDING LATE E. G. SNOW 





Senior Vice-President Forty-Four Years 
with the Company; An Exceed- 
ingly Capable Leader 





Frederic C. Buswell, senior  vice- 
president of the Home, was elected 
president of the company last Friday to 
succeed the late Elbridge Gerry Snow. 
Mr. Buswell has just completed forty- 
four years with the Home and his elec- 
tion is received everywhere with the 
widest satisfaction among his hosts of 
close friends. He is a thoroughly fit- 
ting successor to the former occupant 
of the highest office in the Home. 
Through President Snow’s method of 
placing a large amount of responsibility 
on his chief lieutenants, especially dur- 
ing the last few years of his administra- 
tion, Mr. Buswell has had more than 





F. C. BUSWELL 


the ordinary training, experience and 
preparation for the duties of president. 

Mr. Buswell was born in Jersey City, 
New Jersey on February 22, 1860. He 
received his early education in private 
schools and has spent practically all of 
his business career with The Home. He 
entered the service of the company on 
November Ist, 1881 as a clerk. The com- 
pany offices were then located in the 
Boreel Building at 119 Broadway. He 
commenced his duties on expiration work 
and the following year went over to 
the correspondence desk, later becoming 
a member of the general clerical force. 
In 1886 he became agency supervisor in 
the Western Department and in 1898, 
when Daniel A. Heald was president he 
was made assistant secretary. 1902 
found him in the office of second vice- 
president and in 1904 he was elected 
vice-president, serving in this capacity 
until his current election to the presi- 
dency. 


Many Organization Activities 


President Buswell’s activities in in- 
surance organizations include member- 
ship in the Southeastern Underwriters 
Association of which he was president 
in 1916 and 1917; the Western Union, 
which elected him an honorary member 
in September, 1913, and the Eastern 
Union. He has been closely connected 


with the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, being its president in 1918 and 
1919 and serving as chairman at differ- 
ent times of its various committees. 

_ President Buswell’s thorough train- 
ing and wide experience in the field of 


Queens Fire Hazard 
Called Worst Ever 


HEARING HELD AT CITY HALL 





Insurance Men and Others Testify to 
Conflagration Hazards of Hundreds 
of Wooden Dwellings 





Suburban New York City faces a con- 
flagration comparable to the great Chi- 
cago fire in the opinion of fire insurance 
men, engineers and experts on building 
construction. At a hearing last Friday 
before the State Housing and Regional 
Planning Commission in the Aldermanic 
chamber in the City Hall at New York 
statements were made to show that in 
Queens County especially, on Long Isl- 
and, there have been constructed within 
the last five years, thousands of shingle 
roof wooden houses, one alongside the 
other so that in the event of fire, aided 
by a high wind, nothing could save an 
entire district from absolute destruction. 

Two leaders in fire insurance, United 
States Manager Horatio N. Kelsey of 
the London & Scottish, and Clarence A. 
Ludlum, vice-president of the Home, 
testified at the hearing on the obvious 
hazards of these poorly built houses, 
erected in wholesale fashion to meet the 
housing shortage. They declare that part 
of the danger might have been averted 
and could be removed for the future if 
a law was passed prohibiting the use of 
wooden shingles. 

Henry Wright, of Long Island City, 
an architect and city planning expert, 
was the first witness to call the commis- 
sion’s attention to what he termed a 
great fire hazard. He said the areas 
where inflammable dwellings of cheap 
materials had been crowded together 
were in the eastern part of Queens, near 
the city line, the entire south of Jamaica, 
certain zones in southeast Brooklyn, in 
the Flushing district and from there all 
the way to Coney Island. 

Others Take Similar View 

Other witnesses took a similar view 
of the situation. Robert Adamson, for- 
merly Fire Commissioner, said the fire 
hazard resulting from the building of 
frame dwellings was “infinitely worse” 
than it was seven years ago. Mr. Kelsey 
said the frame buildings threatened 
disaster, adding that even in the daytinie 
the residents of those sections would 
scarcely be able to get out of the area 
if a fire swept over it. Mr. Ludlum, 
chairman of the fire prevention com- 
mittee of the Queens Chamber of Com- 





fire insurance underwriting, plus a keen 
sense of insight and judgment, have won 
for him this consistent advancement and 
recognition which has culminated in the 
presidency of the Home. 

He is a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York and 
of the New England Society and New 
York Board of Trade and Transporta- 
tion. 
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Editorial 


If every insurance agent in the United 
States would devote a month, or a week, 
or even a day, to the solicitation of Use 
and Occupancy insurance, think what a 
whale of a lot of protection would be 
available to the nation’s industries! For 
most good business men want U & O as 
soon as they understand what it will do 
for them. 

The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company 
believes that U & O is a good line to write 
along with the fire line. 

We believe that all Ohio Farmers agents 
would be gratified at the results of a sell- 
ing campaign devoted to U & O. 


Use and Occupancy insurance is mighty 
important just now. Most manufacturers 
are busy but their margin of profit is com- 
paratively small. Furthermore, dealers’ 
and jobbers’ stocks are small so that if a 
fire puts a factory out of business for more 
than a very short time, it’s customers are 
apt to get started with another maker. 

The wise business men want Use and 
Occupancy insurance. The wise insurance 
agents see that their clients have it. 





has published a pamphlet on Use and 
Occupancy insurance. 
phlet will be sent to any Ohio Farmers 
agent requesting them. 


supplies used by the Ohio Farmers are pro- 
duced in the printing shop right here in 
LeRoy. 


shop and the rest of our complete little 
outfit situated in the country forty miles 
from Cleveland. 


agents will receive liberal supplies of at- 
tractive calendars for 1926 within the next 
thirty days. 
calendars are not a good advertising me- 
dium, Ohio Farmers agents have always 
achieved success with them. 


and agents, received another boost when 
the Insurance Advertising Conference met 
at Boston last month. 





The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company 


Copies of this pam- 


Practically all advertising material and 


You are invited to call and see our print 


Speaking of advertising, Ohio Farmers 


Although some people think 


Insurance advertising both for compat -ies 








merce, said 100,000 homes are under a fire 
menace. 

Photographs of the areas covered by 
frame dwellings were introduced as evi- 
dence in connection with Mr. Wright’s 
testimony. The witness said the build 
ing of the houses on small lots to sell 
as low as $5,300 probably had been stim- 
ulated by tax exemption. 

“There is absolutely no doubt that if 
a fire started in the south part of Queens, 
in the neighborhood of Rockaway boule 
vard, on some night when there was a 
strong wind blowing in from the sea it 
would take in the entire section and the 
fire apparatus we have available would 
not be able to cope with it,’ said Mr. 
Wright. “There would be a fire com- 
parable to the fire that destroyed Chi- 
cago. There is another hazard. It is 
that these people will be unable to keep 
up the improvements necessary to prop- 
erty and we will have in Queens the 
greatest slum area in the whole city.” 

Mr. Kelsey said he had inspected the 
frame dwellings. They had shingle roofs, 
he said, and if sparks began to fly there 
would be hardly any limit to the area in 
which a fire would spread. 

“What we call frame pockets, such as 








J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 
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Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine €& Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 


United States Fire Branch: 45 John Street, New York 


U. S.—Statement June 30, 1925 


GEORGE Z. DAY, Ass’t General Agent 
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those in Queens, are all subject to a gen- 
eral wipe-out,” he said. “It was shown 
in a suburb in Brooklyn, where we had 
151 buildings that went up in a short 
time.” 


So Poor ‘They Can’t Deteriorate 
Mr. Ludlum said if his company issued 
any insurance on the houses it would be 
only out of consideration for the persons 
who had bought them. He reiterated 
the view that a vast slum area will loom 
up where the houses stand, but said he 
did not see how the houses could de- 
teriorate physically. 

“If the plumbing was made of papier 
mache is might be a little worse,’ he 
said. 

“Do you mean to say that the houses 
are of so inferior construction that they 
can’t deteriorate?” asked Clarence S&S. 
Stein, chairman. 

“My inspector told me he had seen 
workmen lift up cement blocks for the 
foundation that were so tender that they 
fell to pieces in the workmen’s hands,” 
replied Mr. Ludlum. 

“As a conflagration hazard you do not 
think the situation has been exagger- 
ated?” 

“IT don’t think it can be exaggerated. 
It might be mitigated slightly if there 
were hard roofs. That would eliminate 
the flying firebrand hazard.” 

“How did it happen that the city per- 
mitted this construction?” 

“The speculative builder saw his op- 
portunity. The tenement house dweller 
thought he was getting into the coun- 
try. I presume if the Building Depart- 
ment had had a sufficient staff of in- 
could have prevented 
much of the defective construction.” 

William B. White, superintendent of 
the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers, described conditions in the Hill- 
side and Jamaica sections. In bad 
weather, with the wind blowing, the 
Fire Department would not have a 
chance of saving large areas of wooden 
buildings, he said. 

Other witnesses were Ivan E. Scott, 


spectors thes 
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Insurance 
chairman 
Bureau of the 


hiet mspector ol the Home 
Samuel R. Bishop, 
Prevention 


Company, 
of the Fire 


American Institute of Architects; Wal- 
ter Stabler, comptroller of the Metro- 
politan Life, and Lillie Grant, chairman 
of the Mayor’s Committee on Rents. 
Mr. Stabler described the building 


operations of the Metropolitan Life In- 
Company. The company, he 
said, had built fifty-four houses with 
2125 apartments, renting at about $9 
a month a room 

Many families applied for the 
apartments than could be accommo- 
dated, he said the applicants’ list some- 
times running as high as 25,000 families. 
The total rent collected for one year 
vas $1,400,000, which paid 6 per cent. on 
the cost of the property and left a bal 
ance that would pay off the entire cost 
of the houses in twenty-five years, the 
witness declared. Mr. Stabler described 
the company’s motive in building as one 
ior the public benefit rather than for 
proht. 


urance 


more 


Phe commission is gathering’ informa 
tion to aseertain whether the emer- 
gency rent laws should be extended be- 
yord February 15, when they automat- 
ically expir 
BOSTON BOARD ELECTS 

William Gilmour, of 
& Co., was unanimously 
dent of the Boston 
Underwriters at the 


Gilmour, Rothery 
elected presi 
? ar cr nee 
Joard of Fire 
annual meeting in 


soston last week. Other officers” in 
clude Walter S. Gierasch, of R. A. Boit 
& Co., vice-president; F. Elliot Cabot, 
secretary-treasurer and William — H. 
\Winkley, manager. 

°c. M. GODDARD RETIRES 

C. VM. Goddard of Boston has presented 
his ¢ signation as secretary of the New 
Engl nd Insurance Exchange after 


thirt;-five years of service. This resig- 
nation will take effect January 1 when 
Ralph Sweetland, 


Goddard, will become secretary. 


chief assistant to Mr. 
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SOME COMMON VIOLATIONS 


Committee Waidies * to Improve Prac- 
tices in New York City Area; C. V. 
Meserole Chairman 
C. V. Meserole, chairman of the infor- 
mal conference of members of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange, held Oc- 
toher 28, to consider violations of ex- 
change rules and endeavor to improve 
practices in New York, is devoting much 
attention to the efforts which it was 
agreed should be made for betterment. 
He has already sent to the twenty-eight 
offices which participated in the confer- 
ence a long list of violations, which 
have been more or less prevalent, and 
has asked the offices to report any 
others of which they may be aware so 
those may also be bulletined. The offices 
interested in improving conditions are 
then expected to be on the lookout for 
violations of these classes. The list sent 

out includes the following: 

“The signing of binders other than the ex 
change water-marked binder. 

The extension of cover to sidewalks, streets, 
yards and premises adjoining with the 80 per 
cent average clause (omitting the sidewalk 
clause, required in such cases). 

“The inelusion of improvements and _ better 
ments in the furniture and fixture item with 
the 80 per cent average clause instead of the 
90 per cent average clause. 

“Writing improvements and betterments with 
ut limiting same to the assured’s insurable in 
terest 

“The using, when making endorsements, of 
the following wording in extending the cover 
to apply while in’ transit--‘and this policy 1s 
also to cover pro rata in both locations during 
removal,’ and sometimes with this further addi 
tion, ‘and while in’ transit,’ instead of using 
the clause provided under the rules. 

“The use of the following and similar clauses : 
‘It is understood and agreed that this policy 
does not cover property covered by specific in 
surance,’ instead of the clause provided under 
the rules 


henzine 
petroleum 


naphtha 
without 


“Privilege to keep and use 
or other light products of 
limitations to safety cans, 

“The endorsement of policies for change of 
interest on specifically rated risks without await 
ing change in rate 

“The writing of policies at existing rates in 
cases where there has been a change of owner- 


ship, subject to an understanding that policy be 


corrected if the new rate is higher. 
“The canceling of policies pro rata in cases 
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where the company declines to make an endorse- 


“The endorsement of policies insuring property 
other than building or household furniture in use 
increasing the amounts to expiration for terms 
less than one year at pro rata rates. 

“The endorsement of policies written by branch 
managers by said branch managers transferring 
same until expiration to buildings not rated as 
branch office risks, but in which the occupancy 
above the grade floor is exclusively dwellings.” 


HEADS SMOKE & CINDER CLUB 

John E. Sautter, of the St. Paul Fire 
& Marine, was last week elected presi- 
dent of the Smoke & Cinder Club of 
Pittsburgh at the annual meeting in 
Pittsburgh. Other officers elected were 
Walter E. Volbrecht, Yorkshire, vice- 
president; C. A. Ludlum, Jr., Great Amer- 
ican, secretary, and A. Campbell Stew- 
art, Niagara, treasurer. John J. McGov- 
ern, manager of the Pittsburgh office of 
the General Adjustment Bureau, was the 
principal speaker of the evening, taking 
as his subject the “Pennylvania Stand- 
ard Policy.” 

MACKINNON ON. SUBMARINES 

Chairman Percy G. MacKinnon of 
Lloyd’s, London, is one of those taking 
a leading part in Great Britain for the 
abolition of the submarine in peace time. 
Immediately following the terrible dis- 
aster last week to the British submarine 
M-1, a wave of protest swept over Eng- 
land against use of the submarine ex- 
cept as a war-time weapon. Lady Astor, 
Chairman MacKinnon and many others 
have joined the campaign against the 
submarine. 


Henry W. Brown & Co. Seek 
To Purchase Atwood Fire 
Henry W. Brown & Company of Phil- 
adelphia and New York announce that 
interests associated with them have made 
an offer to purchase the shares of the 
Atwood Fire and that more than two- 
thirds of the shareholders have accepted. 
The same offer is open to the minority 
shareholders until November 30. They 
plan to add the Atwood to the fleet of 
other companies which they represent, 
consisting of the Century of Edinburgh, 
the British General of London, and the 
Liberty Bell of Philadelphia. The At- 
wood with its capital and net surplus 
of more than $850,000, will add consid- 
erable strength and underwriting facili- 
ties to this combination. As is well 
known, Henry W. Brown & Company 
are associated in their underwriting with 
the Assurance Company of America, 
and the combination does a conserva- 
tive and well selected business with 
Charles S. Conklin as their underwriting 
manager. 
PREFERENCE TO ‘INSURANCE 


Justice Edward B. LaFetra of the New 


York City Court has left on the preferred . 


list of cases those dealing with fire in- 
surance claims. Attorneys are making 
every effort to get insurance cases to 


trial early while insurance attorneys are 
not entirely in favor of the idea, their 
contention being that often a good deal 
of time is necessary to investigate sus- 


picious losses. 









LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Newark, N. J. 


Organszed 1855 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .......$3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities... 


Net Surplus. ... 


8,536,871.80 
3,586,660.11 





Assets .......$15,123,531.91 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$6,586,660.11 








Henry M. Gratz, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

Joha Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Davis G. Vaughan, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Welle T. Bassett, Secretar> 


Girard. aM. 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$1,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities... 


Net Surplus. . 


3,213,098.14 
1,260,934.06 





Assets ........$5,474,032.20 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$2,260,934.06 








Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
John A, Snyder, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CoO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 

Statement January 1, 1925 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$ 600,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
all other liabilities 


Net Surplus... . 


2,575,127.95 
1,000,362.98 





Assets ........$4,175,490.93 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,600,362.98 














H. M. Schmitt, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Thos. A. Hathaway, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, 

ecretary 


7 National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Organized 1866 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$1,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 

ance Fund and 


Reserve for all 
other liabilities. . 


Net Surplus... . 


3,751,385.75 
501,427.56 





Assets ........$5,252,813.31 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,501,427.56 











LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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A Birdseye View of British Insurance 


Tur EASTERN UNDERWRITER presents herewith a number of pages 
of interesting information relative to insurance in Great Britain. The 
aim has been to discuss questions which arise in the minds of American 
insurance men when the subject of British insurance is under discus- 
sion. For instance, underwriters often ask how business in England 
itself comes into the head offices and is passed; or what progress has 
been made with the American advertising idea in Great Britain; or 
how is the government insurance scheme operating there; or what 
are the functions of the famous Fire Offices Committee; or is there an 
American Agency System in Great Britain similar to the one here; 
or do insurance salesmen have conventions ? 

Well posted American insurance men know who are the leading 
British fire underwriters, such men as Sir Gerald Ryan and F. W. 
Pascoe-Rutter, but they know little about the personalities at Lloyd’s. 
These and many other topics are treated. No attempt has been made 
to present a complete survey of British insurance, but the subjects 
discussed are interesting ones about which information is frequently 
asked newspapers on this side of the water. 

The articles are authoritative and were gathered for Tur Kasr- 
eERN UNDERWRITER under the direction of its London correspondent, 
A. C. Blackall, a business newspaper man of long experience in many 
parts of the world. Assisting him were his son, Geoffrey, a brilliant 
young writer, and D. King-Page, of the Liverpool “Journal of Com- 
merce,” and writer on insurance subjects for the London “Telegraph” 
and other important papers. 


A New Note Sounded In 


British Insurance Education 
By Stewart Lawrie, F. C. I. I. 


Former Secretary to Publications Committee, British Chartered Insurance 
Institute 
An important move has re- 


cently been made to put the 
education of Insurance O fficials 


ard of the Chartered Insurance Insti- 
tute was unduly high; although these 
examinations have evolved somewhat, 
they are nevertheless of a fairly ele- 
mentary standard as yet, when one com- 
pares them with the examinations of the 
other professional bodies. Equally cer- 
tainly, it was not that the class of can- 
didates was mentally mediocre. By eli- 
mination, therefore, I was obliged to at- 
tribute the high percentage of examina- 
tion failures to defectiveness in the 
methods of preparation. 

At local Institutes throughout England 
and Scotland the only method in vogue 
was that of lectures. Why this held 
favor for so long is probably the result 
of national idiosynerasies; the British 
have a reputation as pioneers in educa- 
tion, but they undoubtedly evince a 
certain preference for time-honored tra- 
ditions, even when the case for them 
can be argued out of court! 


The Lecture Method 

What had this lecture method to com 
mend it? One has to grant that it 
secured a high level of harmony between 
tutor and taught, that the personality of 
the lecturer might be a potent construc- 
tive force, that cruxes might be readily 
detected and explained, and that, for 
economic reasons, the method was cheap 
to the student. 

On the other hand, the lecture meth 
od had definite disadvantages. For one 
thing, the whole class frequently went 
at a pace according to a pre-arranged 
programme, which was often too rapid 
for “the slow wits” and too slow for 
“the quick wits.” The lectures were 
not repeated, so that there was no proper 
opportunity for frequent revision—a real- 
ly vital necessity. In the gross, more- 





in Britain on a scientific footing. 
Great insurance authorities, led 
by Mr. Stewart Lawrie, F.C. 
I. I., have joined forces with a 
far-famed educationist, Mr. J. 
D.C. Mackay, organizer of the 
Associated Schools, Britain's 
record-holding group of Corres- 
pondence Colleges; and the in- 
stitution of the School of Insur- 
ance has been the result. 

In this article, Mr. Stewart 
Lawrie throws some light upon 
the genesis, the personnel and 
the success-compelling methods 
of the new school. 


London.—Before I retired) from my 
position as manager to the Alliance As- 
surance Company in Glasgow, I had 
first-hand opportunities of gauging the 
pressing need for systematic education 
for insurance men. It was not wholly 
for want of financial inducement the in- 
Surance men did not qualify in their re- 
spective branches of the profession, be- 
Cause most companies were offering con- 
siderable bonuses and increases of sal 
ary to such men as graduated at the 
Professional Examinations of the Char- 
tered Insurance ‘Institute. Though, dur- 
ing recent years, the number of men 
who attempted these examinations has 
increased from hundreds to thousands 
per annum, yet the paucity of passes and 
the relatively small number of men who 
succeeded in qualifying for Fellowship 




















have been disconcerting features of the 

Professional Examinations. A. C. 
What, I inquired, was the cause of 

these disappointing results? Certainly, 

it was not that the examination stand- 


BLACKALL 


over, it is unfortunately a fact that the 
number of insurance lecturers who com- 
bined expert knowledge of the subjects 
with high qualifications in teaching 
methods, was small. And the lecture 
method had failed to get satisfactory re- 
sults. 

Manifestly, then, if our insurance edu- 
cation was to be set on a more success- 
ful basis, a method other than the found- 
wanting lecture method would have to be 
devised and pursued. Fortunately, there 
was at hand the method that has been 
applied with astoundingly successful re- 
sults in education for other professions 

notably those of accountancy, secre- 
taryship and banking. 

Within recent years professional edu- 
cation in accountancy, secretaryship and 
banking in Britain has been revolution- 
ized through the method applied by the 
now famous Associated Schools, and 
particularly by The School of Account- 
ancy, which in Britain occupies a pres- 
tige as predominating as that of La 
Salle in America. The man behind these 
schools is Mr. J. D. C. Mackay—an 
architectonic genius of rare organizing 
abilities, and undoubtedly one of the 
shrewdest and most penetrating brains 
in the world of education. 

Mr. Mackay’s students have for years 
virtually swept the boards at the Pro- 
fessional Examinations; thousands of 
them are right at the top in their sev- 
eral professions, and not a few have 
achieved conspicuous professional suc- 
cess in the United States. 


The School of Insurance 


Here, therefore, was the solution; the 
School-of-Accountancy method had_ to 
be applied to the training of insurance 
men. The upshot was the institution of 
The School of Insurance, a school de- 
voted exclusively to the training of men 
for the professional examinations of the 
Chartered Insurance Institute. 

As a first step, eminent authorities on 
insurance subjects were engaged to 
compile the literature of the Tuition 
Courses. By specific direction of Mr. 
Mackay, experts like Mr. A. W. Baker 
Welford, M.A., First-Class Honorman of 
Cambridge University, and Mr. Ernest 
Brooke, F. C. L. Ll. of Birmingham Uni- 
versity, were commissioned to compose 
complete lessons—systematic, authorita- 
tive, exhaustive and practically illustrat- 
ed. 

The draft lessons of these great 
authorities were meticiously scrutinized 
by a Committee of Advisory Insurance 
Experts. The business of this Commit- 
tee was to add whatever explanations 
or demonstrations they considered re 
quisite for full mastery of the subjects, 
and to see that every word, every phrase, 
every sentence was 100% crystal-clear. 

With the committee, a staff of uni- 
versity educationists collaborated at 
every point. These men, adept in the 
most successful methods of teaching, pre- 


sented the tutorial literature in a form 


that utilized all the effectiveness of typo- 


graphical layout. Much = splendid in- 
genuity was evoked to devise practical 
means of assisting the students to pursue 
their studies at high-pressure interest. 

The net result is a series of lessons 
which cannot fail to impart the knowl- 
edge and afford the stimulus that will 
enable insurance men to prosecute their 
studies: with the minimum of drudgery 
and the maximum of productiveness, 
both at these examinations and in their 
professional work. 


Alive to Applied Psychology 


The desirable standard having been 
reached in the quality of the Tuition 
Courses, Mr. Mackay next focuseé his 
attention on the best method of con- 
ducting them. Here also the scheme 
of The School of Accountancy provided 
the precedent. Mr. Mackay decreed that 
every student should receive preliminary 








the organization of his study 

perio a matter of cardinal importance 

irely neglected under the 

! ecture tem, causing much waste 
ol ime and ecnerpy. 

ir. Macl alive to the need for 
knov ge oi Applied Psychology in a 
modern busine protession, so he had a 
course in that subject specially written by 
a honors psychologist of London Uni- 
versity. livery insurance student re- 
CelvVe this course tree. 

Appreciating the advantages of per 
onal talks between insurance author- 
ities and students, Mr. Mackay arranged 
that all students should have the right 
to graiuitous consultation with insurance 
experts in the chief cities of England 


and Scotland. 


For each student enrolled he had a 


personal study-chart prepared, regulating 
the studies to be completed before the 
examination in view. ‘The student, how- 
ever, sets his own pace; cramming is 
studiously avoided. Study progress 1s 
tesied in writing at frequent points, un- 
der conditions that afford excellent ex- 
perience in the execution of the pro 
fessional examimation papers. Ievery 
student is encouraged to aim at honors, 


and a general per onal help is given to- 
attainment of that end. The 
central disposition of the insurance staff 
is highly specialized; the written work 
relating to each examination subject is 
under the personal attention of a teacher 
first-class credentials. To 


wards the 


possessing 


these specialists the student may submit 
for elucidation any technical complexity 
within the limits of his curriculum, and 
a full explanation will be given by re- 
turn of post. In this and in other mat- 
ters of detail, the scheme of The School 
of Insurance provides an educational 
service which, in volume as in quality, 
is tantamount to assurance of success 
at the examinations of The Chartered 
InSurance Institute; and the school itself 
is so confident of the efficacy of its sys- 
tem that it actually gives every enrolled 
student a guarantee of training until he 
is successful in passing the examinations. 

In the insurance profession the new 
educational policy of The School of In- 
surance has been acclaimed with the 
highest approval. Thus “The Policy- 
holder,” well known for the independ- 
ence of its opinions, pays the scheme this 
unsolicited panegyr:c: “It has more 
than a touch of genius. Its advantages 
are so many and so apparent that we 
unhesitatingly recommend it to all in- 
surance students. We have consistently 
and heartily approved all attempts to 
improve the standard of insurance 
knowledge and the methods of insur- 
ance education, and this latest develop- 
ment has our complete approval. 
There is prescribed to the seeker after 
eminence in the insurance world a clear 
path—the path is The Chartered Insur- 
ance Institute [-xaminations, and a new 
guide is offering to take a party of 
travelers to the summit with an extraor- 
dinary degree of certainty.” 


Chartered Insurance Institute: 


Its Diplomas and Their Value 
By H. Atkinson, 


General Manager Royal Insurance Co., Ltd., and former President Chartered 
Insurance Institute 


Liverpool—The growth of the 


Chartered Insurance Institute during re- 


rapid 


cent years may be ta‘en as indicative 
of the importance which the insurance 


profession attach to the value of the 


work done by it. From small begin- 
nings the Institute has grown into a 
large organization. Prior to 1907 the 
Institute consisted of a combination of 


fifteen local 
that year 


provincial Institutes. In 
strength was given to the 
movement by the formation of an Insti- 


tute in London. At the present time 
the Chartered Insurance Institute em- 
braces thirty-eight local Institutes in 


the United Kingdom, and the number of 
affiliated Institutes in Canada, Australia, 
ind South Africa has increased. 

he birth of the London Institute 
mar xed the beginning of a new era in 
the fortunes of the larger body. The 
chief executives of the head offices of 
the companies threw themselves whole- 
heartedly into the movement. They 
erved on the Council, and encouraged 
the members of their respective staffs 
at head offices and branches to become 
members. The Institute grew in im- 
ortance and influence, and in 1912 was 
ble to secure rec ognition of its stand- 
ing by obtaining from H. M. Privy Coun- 
cil a charter under which it is empow- 
ered to grant diplomas. 


1 
i 


a 


Growth of the Institute 


\s illustrating the growth of the In- 
stitute it may be mentioned that while 
in 1907 the number of candidates pre- 
senting themselves for the Institute’s 
examinations was 243, in 1925 the num- 

5,558, while the num- 





ber was actually 
ber of members had reached a_ total 
of 14,124. 

These figures eloquently testify to the 
progress made by the Institute, and to 
the zealous work undertaken by the 
comnittees and officials of the local In- 

ute na anging lectures and classes 


e instruction of junior members, 
il and Sub-Committees 


of the Central Body, and further to the 
enthusiasm of the junior members who 
undertase the necessary study to pre- 
pare themselves for the examinations. 

No doubt the progress referred to has 
been accelerated by the 
which have taken place in the insurance 
business during the last 25 years. 

In the latter years of the nineteenth 
century insurance life could possibly be 
described as a time of relative tranquil- 
ity, and simplicity of work. In those 
more spacious days, when for example, 
and apart from life business, many large 
companies transacted fire business only, 
there was time for those so disposed, 
during office hours, to study and discuss 
the principles and practice of the busi- 
ness. Then a competent official might 
progress from knowledge of indoor ac- 
tivities to the duties of surveyor, and 
later, well equipped by precept and ex- 


perience, assume higher control. And 
this thorough training might be the 
outcome of a natural and unhurried 


course of events, during which the: es- 
sential conditions of the business were 
to some extent automatically acquired. 

“The old order changeth, yielding 
place to new,” however, and the altered 
conditions under which the business is 
now conducted may be referred to in 
broad outline. The field of insurance 
has widened. A company may now 
transact not only almost every class of 
business, but underwrite risks for which 
the necessity had not arisen in the time 
of our predecessors. The expansion of 
industrial areas has led to much larger 
volume of business of all classes being 
handled. The continual developments in 
processes of manufaccture in the dom- 
inant trades in this country, the new 
structural methods which have led to 
very large values being exposed to any 
one outbreak of fire, and modern com- 
petitive elements which have necessitated 
very fine grading of rates and re-mould- 
ing of general insurance conditions, 
evoke constant investigations and labor, 
and ceaseless vigilance, in adjusting the 
insurance outlook, within safe and prac- 


developments, 
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ticable limits, to the needs of commer- 
cial life and progress. And as a corollary 
to the competitive atmosphere referred 
to field organizations have now to be 
directed of which our forerunners had 
possibly not even conceived. More- 
over the pace at which affairs are now 
conducted has hastened immeasurably. 

Magnitude and Complexity of Insurance 


The realization of the comparative 
magnitude and complexity of modern 
insurance life, the existing high press- 
ure that militates against a youth of 
today receiving a thorough training dur- 
ing the ordinary course of his duties, 
and the paramount necessity in these 
evolving times of rooting and ground- 


ing officials in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the business, may doubtless 


serve to indicate, in no uncertain fash- 
ion, and without the need of argument 
or proof, the high regard the insurance 
companies have for the work of the 
Chartered Insurance Institute. The 
executives have given generously of 
their thoughts, energies, and time, to- 
wards this co-ordination of educational 
work. They support it to all practical 
limits. They accept the onerous posi- 
tion of the institute presidency, and in 
that capacity visit different centres of 
its activities. They serve on its com- 
mittees, and by their presence encourage 
the attendance at Institue lectures. 
Under their auspices, it is not too much 
to say that insurance education has 
seized the imagination of the British 
insurance world and has entered upon 
a new era; and the interest and zeal 
now displayed in its cause is one of 
the outstanding features of corporate 
insurance life in Great Britain and Ire- 
land at the present time. There need 
be no hesitancy, therefore, in express- 
ing the belief that the diplomas granted 
by the Institute will doubtless be recog- 
nized in the future as the “hall-mar” 
of knowledge in the insurance profes- 
sion generally (as distinct from the 
actuarial profession), 
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Education Alone Not Sufficient 


It is realized that the successful con- 
duct of insurance operations cannot be 
solved by education alone, even an edu- 
cation imparted by the best methods, 
including the widest range of subjects, 
and providing searching inquiry into 
particular questions. For however cele- 
brated any school of insurance thought 
may be, or however deeply versed its 
exponents in insurance lore, such an 
education could not confer upon its 
recipients the will to work, or the capac- 
ity practically to apply in daily routine 
the knowledge thus gained; nor endow 
its possessors with those characteristics 
which distinguish the thoroughly capable 
business man, 1. e., character, common 
sense, initiative, personality and the like. 


The insurance world today, however, 
possibly to a greater degree than at 
any other time in its history, offers 


abundant scope for advancement to 
young men possessing character, ability, 
education, individuality, and the deter- 
mination to work. In the training and 
developing therefore of men of this type 
the Chartered Insurance Institute is ex- 
pected to exert a prominent part, and 
it is believed that these expectations 
will be realized in full measure. And 
the reward for the distinctions conveyed 
by the coveted possession of its diploma 
may be, the other qualifications referred 
to not being wanting, that such men 
may have the opportunity of experienc- 
ing the truth of the old adage: “There 
is plenty of room at the top.” 


We have still, however, to complete 
the tale. Insurance is a _ world-wide 
necessity of modern life and insurance 
companies are the servants of the com- 
inunity. The better equipped our offi- 
cials become in knowledge of their busi- 
ness the better service they can render 
to the insuring public, and it can with 
confidence be stated that the activities of 
the Institute are in their final effect, 
in the interests, in various phases, of 
the general body of mankind. 


Wembley Exposition and Its 
Effect On British Business 


London.—The great British [Empire 
Iexhibition of 1924, held at Wembley, al- 
though the greatest thing of its kind 
ever staged, resulted in a huge financial 
loss to the guarantors. A loss was fully 
expected, but hardly as 
turned out to be. The total attendances 
were expected to be fully 30,000,000. The 
realization was about 174% millions. This 
was largely accounted for by the terrib!« 
weather most of the whole time Wem- 
bley was open to the public. 


great as it 


But of the millions of visitors a large 
number was attracted from all corners 
of the earth, in many cases potential 
buyers of British goods or sellers of raw 
materials from some distant parts of the 
Empire. Many space holders reported 
the booking of considerable volumes of 
business; some factories booked up or- 
ders as a direct result of the Exhibition 
for many months ahead; some few went 
into years. 

Satisfactory From Trade Angle 

On the other side of the ledger, ex- 
porters of raw materials 
outposts of the 


from various 
Empire reported con- 
tracts extending over a period of years 
and for the total amounts of the prod- 
ucts handled. The business results for 
1924, generally speaking, were eminently 
satisfactory. In fact, this is proved by 
unanimous alacrity with 
which the great bulk of the 1924 stall- 


holders applied for space when the idea 


the almost 


of reopening again this year was first 
promulgated. 

Although it was never anticipated that 
Wembley 
proposition per se, the main objective, 
the benefits to industry and the foster- 
ing of 


would be a money making 


overseas connections, were ac- 
complished. It was never contemplated 
that the exhibition would last longer than 
the six months for which it was orig- 
inally opened, but the enormous amount 
of money spent on the buildings and 
general equipment caused the guarantors 
to be faced with virtually a total loss, 
the Government heading the list with 
many millions of pounds sterling. 


A Great Publicity Stunt 


Recognizing the immense value of the 
Exhibition as an Empire publicity stunt, 
the Government, the leading guarantors, 
the heads of insurance and banking com- 
panies, and many manufacturing and 
commercial undertakings, chiefly to give 
still further publicity, but also in the 
hope of reducing the liability of its 
guarantors, decided to re-open for a fur- 
ther six months in 1925, 

The initial outlay of several million 
pounds had not to be faced again, and 
to scrap the wonderful buildings seemed 
wanton desecration of the worst possible 
kind. 
loss, however, may be gleaned from the 
fact that various offers have been made 
to the executive to take over the whole 
show at its expiration, the smallest offer 
reported being $5,000,000. 

The policy of reopening has proved 
fully up to expectations. The attend- 
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ance on the opening day was almost 
double that of the corresponding day 
of last year, and if on certain day the 
crowd was rather less than a year ARO, 
in some cases it was greater, so that 
the average has been well maintained. 
One thing this year is very notice- 
able. There are far more real business 
visitors in comparison to sightseers than 
was the case twelve months’ ago, and 
after the exhibition was oniy open two 
months this year many exhibitors stated 
that they had done a greater volume 
of business than during the whole of 
the 1924 term. It has had a wonderful 
effect upon the minds of would-be 
migrants, it has shown them the kind 
of life that is led in every part of the 
Empire, it has shown them the condi- 
tions to be expected, and by means of 
cinemas, lectures and profuse displays 
of literature has incited desire particu- 
larly in the more youthful minds, the 
very class which should ultimately be 
a potential asset to the Empire at large. 
Children never cease to discuss the 
“Wonders of Wembley,” and many of 
more mature years have decided ss a 
direct result of the Exhibition to try 
out their fortunes in one or other oi 
the colonies. 


Impressing Upon British Children Real 
Meaning of Empire 

In order to instil in the minds of the 
youthful what the Empire really means 
and how varied and vast are its rami- 
fications and allurements, although tens 
of thousands of children visit Wembley 
every week, chiefly attended by teachers 
of their schools, the mayors of the Lon- 
don boroughs, supported by the Lord 
Mayor and the London County Council 
have called for subscriptions for a fund 
of $250,000 to enable 250,000 children to 
visit the Exhibition during September 
and October. The “Daily Mail” has 
headed the list with $12,500, and Lord 
Rothermere has written two articles on 
the Exhibition, saying it is one which 
every child ought to see. He says: “It 
is a happy chance which can never recur, 
and it will tell children more about the 
[mpire and interest them more in its 
history and possibilities than lessons or 
books can ever do.” As the appeal 
states, a visit to Wembley will not only 
be a delightful memory to a child, but 
may also “very materially influence that 
child’s future life as an Empire citizen.” 
Effect on British 
and Customs 

Kntirely apart from the business al- 
ready booked by exhibitors, vastly great- 
er things are anticipated for the future. 
That the Exhibition has had and_ will 
have an enormous future influence on 
migration is a certainty, and every new 
settler imbued with British tastes, British 
customs and British ideas, must become 
an Important factor in British trade in 
his or her new home of adoption. 

It was with the idea of looking well 
toward the future for building up a large 
volume of business from new sources 
and by the opening up of entirely new 
avenues of trade, as well as cultivating 
and extending existing connections, that 
prompted the organizers of the exhibi- 
tion to look for substantial guarantees 
from insurance organizations. 


Interesting Story About C. E. Heath 
and Exposition Insurance 

I am given to understand on unim- 
Peachable authority that the executive 
decided to interview three of the prin- 
cipal firms of insurance brokers re- 
garding the insurance of the exhibition 
Itself. The first firm approached ex-. 
pressed willingness to act as official 
brokers, but were then asked for a 
guarantee of $50,000. “Nothing doing” 
was the reply. The next firm on the 
list was C. E. Heath & Co., Ltd. “Right- 
0” said Cuthbert Heath, glad of the 
opportunity to handle the immense line 
or insurance, and also seeing vistas of 
enormous future business. “Leave the 
question of the guarantee to me, you'll 
get what you want and be well served,” 
said Heath. The story is that Heath 
Personally went to Lloyd’s and arranged 


Permanent Ideas 


with 1,000 underwriters to guarantee 
$500 each and then went to the Exhibi- 
tion executive. “You asked for $50,009 
guarantee; well here is $500,0J0.” Sure- 
ly this was a wonderful tribute to 
Lloyd’s patriotism and to Heath's per- 
spicacity. 
Fruits of Wembley 

In a pamphlet published by the Ex- 
hibition I*xecutive just prior to the open- 
ing of the 1925 kxhibition, the follow- 
ing appears under the caption of “First 
Fruits of Wembley”: 

“It is impossible within a few months 
of the close of an Exhibition of the size 
of the British Empire Exhibition to 
estimate with any degree of accuracy 
how far the aims and objects with which 
it set out have been fulfilled. 

“The full effect of Wembley will not 
be felt for years to come, and it may 
be that just as we will speak of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, so, half a cen- 
tury hence, posterity wil still be talking 
of the Great Empire Exhibition of 1924. 
It is possible, however, to state without 
fear of contradiction that the British 
Empire Exhibition was an unqualified 
success. It is possible, too, to prove this 
by considering the extent to which it 
fulfilled its primary purposes. 

The aims and objects oi the Exhibition, as set 
out in the early Exhibition literature, were as 
follows: 

To find, in the development and _ utilization 
of the raw materials of the Empire, new sources 
ot Imperial wealth. 

To ioster inter-I[mperial trade and open fresh 
world markets for Dominion and Home products. 

To make the different races of the British Em- 
pire better known to one another, and to demon- 
strate to the people of Britain the almost iliimit- 
abe possibiiities of the Dominions, Colonies, and 
Dependencies overseas. 

The Objects Attained 

“Each of these objects has been at- 
tained. Wembley has contributed enor- 
mously to the knowledge this country 
now possesses of the raw materials that 
are to be found within the various 
countries overseas that go to make up 
the British Empire. The Dominion and 
Colonial Pavilions at Wembley have 
brought homg to manufacturers, to busi- 
ness men and to financiers in a way 
never before appreciated, the enormous 
opportunities that await them overseas. 
Inter-Imperial trade has undoubtedly 
been very greatly extended as a result 
of the six months sojourn of the 
Dominions and Colonies at Wembley. 
Within the early weeks of the Exhibi- 
tion representatives of many businesses 
in this country had agents at work in 
all the overseas sections looking for new 
lines which they could put on sale. 

“And the extension of trade between 
the home country and the Dominions and 
Colonies is only one aspect of the in- 
crease in Empire trade due directly to 
the influence of the Exhibition. In- 
quiries, as well as coming from home 
manufacturers, came from foreign manu- 
facturers in every country of the world. 
They, too, booked large orders in the 
Overseas pavilions for goods which 
formerly they did not buy, and many 
valuable connections were formed which 
will increase in value as time is given 
for their development. 

“Wembley has contributed, too, in 
large measure to the better knowledge 
of the various races that go to make 
up the British Empire, and has shown 
the enormous possibilities that exist in 
the Dominions and Colonies for migra- 
tion. Socially it has brought represen- 
tatives of the Dominions and Colonies 
into touch with the people at home, and 
educationally it has extended enormous- 
ly our knowledge of the Empire over- 
seas. It has brought the aims and aspira- 
tions of the various Dominions and Col- 
onies before hundreds of thousands who 
were formerly entirely ignorant of them, 
and it has led to a much greater under- 
standing on the part of those Dominions 
and Colonies of our own _ possession, 
political and economical. That in so do- 
ing it has led to a better understand- 
ing between ourselves and the Empire 
overseas cannot be doubted. 

“Wembley, in a sense, marks the be- 
ginning of a new epoch in the history 
of the Empire.” 


Insurance Advertising in 
Britain Shows Little Change 


It is both interesting and informative 
at times to become retrospective, and in 
this connection a brief review of the 
World’s Advertising Convention held at 
Wembley last year is worthy of consid- 
eration. 

The work of the two insurance sessions 
was fully reported at the time in THE 
EAsteEsN UNbDERWRITER. It may be re- 
membered that the great majority of the 
3ritish life offices held aloof from tak- 
ing any part in the convention, although 
many representatives attended in the role 
of spectators. On the whole, American 
methods of advertising were rather—if 
not deprecated—at least not looked 
upon with any great amount of favor 
by the ultra conservative British man- 
ager. The plans outlined were far too 
advanced to meet their views. There 
are certain exceptions, of course, among 
these same managers, but take them as 
a whole, they are antedeluvian in their 
ideas, the sort of “as it was in the be- 
ginning, is now and ever shall be” type 
of individuals who are content to jog 
along in the same steady old style their 
fathers and grandfathers did before 
them, and apparently oblivious of the 
fact that they are living in totally dif- 
ferent times and under vastly different 
conditions. 

The Hopelessly Routined 

The bulk of these men apparently pre- 
fer to hide their lights under a bushel 
rather than come boldly out into the 
open and grapple with the world for 
business on modern lines. 

They are apt rather to ridicule new 
methods. Day after day they rise at 
the same hour, shave at the same hour, 
arrive at and leave their offices at the 
same hour, lunch and tea at the same 
hour, draw their salaries at the same 
hour (and this is a very important part 
of their curriculum), and once a year 
they present their accounts to their 
shareholders and policyholders. They 
are in a set groove, and a charge of dy- 
namite would hardly move them from 
their stereotyped methods. 

They will tell you that they do adver- 
tise. True! Week after week, and 
month after month they publish a list 
of figures, of assets, of liabilities and of 
total funds. Once a year they come out 
of their shells and give an account of 
their stewardship in highly technical 
terms, and then for another twelve 
months all is silence. 

To the vast majority the Advertising 
Convention meant nothing. They consid- 
ered it undignified to adopt new adver- 
tising methods, and their dignity must 
be upheld at any price. 


Not Much Change 


There are, however, just a few who 
took a rather more enlightened view of 
affairs, and these are now showing a 
slight—albeit nervous tendency—to adopt 
more modern methods in their advertis- 
ing campaigns. Nervous because they 
fear the thunder of their elders. 

There is not much change, however, 
to be found in the generality of the ad- 
vertisements to be’ found either in the 
daily papers or those of the insurance 
press, such as there is is to be found 
chiefly in some brightly written and at- 
tractively printed pamphlets, such as are 
prolifically used in America, but have 
never before seen the light of day in 
the English insurance world. This, how- 
ever, is the thin end of the wedge. 


The fact of the matter is, that with 
very few exceptions, expert advertising 
is never sought. The custom is for the 
great bulk of British companies to allo- 
cate a certain sum every year for so- 
called advertising expenses. But they 
employ no specialists, and usually the 
work of preparing such copy as they 
use is delegated to a junior who is 
handed the latest figures with which to 
do his best. There is nothing human 
about a mass of figures, they never raise 
a heart beat, and probably never influ- 
ence a case. The best that can be said 
about them is that they help to keep the 
name of the company before the public. 

There are also certain companies which 
never advertise at all—not even figures. 
They rely for their business solely on 
introductions from a clientele the origin 
of which is shrouded in antiquity. They 
employ no agents and pay no com- 
mission. They are staid, stolid, eminently 
respectable institutions which used to 
charge an extra premium on teetotallers, 
and the removal of this extra is probably 
their nearest approach to modernity. Still, 
in their way, they prosper, but their 
progress is at snail’s pace. 

The Sun Life of Canada 


Undoubtedly the livest wire at the 
convention of 1924 was the’ Sun Life of 
Canada. This company has shaken the 
dust off its feet and come boldly into 
the limelight of publicity, and it can be 
safely said that it is one of the only 
companies operating in Great Britain 
which has adopted American ideas in 
advertising, by making a direct appeal 
to human instincts. The success this 
company has achieved from modern 
methods of publicity has been very 
marked, and a very large volume of bus- 
iness can be directly traced thereto. The 
manager, J. F. Junkin, hit upon the idea 
of employing a well-known ‘firm of pub- 
licists to place all his advertising, but 
himself personally trained the copy writ- 
er. Probably considerable blame might 
be taid at the door of the British ad- 
vertising men themselves; they do not 
seem to have grasped the possibilities 
of preparing really good insurance copy. 
Possibly they may have tried and found 
themselves up against a brick wall in the 
shape of insular prejudice. At any rate 
the fact remains that it is very rare for 
them to be called upon for modern in- 
surance publicity. There are, however, 
just one or two other companies which 
are just commencing to come out of 
their shells, but they remind one very 
much of timid hathers who want to test 
the temperature of the water one toe 
at a time, and shrink back after the 
first shock. 

One of our largest companies spends 
the enormous amount of $250,000 a year 
in publishing their annual report, but it 
is mostly a mass of figures and dry 
reading data. To shareholders it doubt- 
less is interesting reading, since it tells 
of success after success, but as for in- 
ducing business or even creating desire 
it would appear to be energy and money 
wrongly directed. 

As said before, however, there is a 
very slight tendency towards more mod- 
ern plans, and there are not wanting 
signs that the barrier of super-dignity 
may ultimately be broken down. 





Wm. Hare Leaves Conso!idated 
to Devote Time to the State 
William Hare of New York City has 
tendered his resignation as United States 
manager of the Consolidated of London, 
effective December 31. This resignation 


has been accepted and General Manager 
Sinclair of the Consolidated is in this 
country now seeking a successor. Mr. 
Hare will devote his entire attention to 
managing the affairs of the State Assur- 
ance of Liverpool, of which company he is 
also United States manager. 














British Insurance Companies 


London.—The idea of sports clubs as 
tending towards ever-better relationships 
between the British insurance companies 
and their staffs, towards improving office 
morale by rendering the rank and file 
fitter for their duties, and towards 
spreading a spirit of goodfellowship not 
only among members of the particular 
clubs to which they are allied, but by 
spreading that friendship to others with 
whom they come in contact on the fields 
of sport, and ultimately with vast bene- 
fit to business associations, is one very 
strongly held by the majority of offices. 

With this end in view most of the old- 
er offices have purchased freeholds of 
quite large areas of land in the suburbs 
of London and the larger provincial cities 
where practically every form of sport 
can be indulged in. In some cases, how- 
ever, the ground is leased for a long 
period. The usual procedure, however, 
is for the offices themselves to acquire 
the site either by purchase or lease and 
to make an annual grant towards the 
upkeep of the clubs, and in some cases 
to provide prizes for those excelling in 
any particular branch of sport. 


Many Clubs Self-Supporting 


Although most offices limit membership 
to their own employees there are cases 
where it has been found advantageous 
and economical for two offices to com- 
bine forces and work on a joint basis. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the of- 
fices provide the grounds and _ subsidize 
the clubs, and, in many instances pro- 
vide the annual and challenge trophies, 
quite a number of the clubs are virtually 
self-supporting, and with increasing 
values of land the grounds are no mean 
assets to the companies. 

Most grounds are of sufficient size to 
provide golf courses, football grounds, 
a number of cricket pitches, ample ten- 
nis courts, running tracks, in some cases 
swimming pools and various other accom- 
modations for sports unenumerated. 

In almost every instance there is a 
club house provided for each individual 
sport, and it is optional for an official 
to join only one or any number of the 
sports, paying a separate fee for each 
one selected. The fees charged are mere- 
ly nominal, yet the aggregate total re- 
ceived tots up to quite a_ respectable 
sum. In some cases, but this is chiefly 
the case with senior officials, they sub 
scribe to all the different attractions of- 
fered by the club under one inclusive 
subscription. 


Indoor Clubs Also 


As a rule members of the executives 
are the patrons of the clubs, and one 
or more are generally on the council of 
each separate branch. It may be said 
that in practically every case the execu- 
tive heads are full members of the entire 
sports clubs, but it is optional for an in- 
dividual to take up one sport only and 
pay his modest subscription to that par- 
ticular branch of the club which appeals 
to him the most. There are few in any 
office who do not belong to one branch 
or another, and, although it is not com- 
pulsory for them to do so, membership 
is strongly encouraged by the manage- 
ment. 

For those who are not physically fit 
for strenuous exertion some of the of- 
fices have instituted indoor clubs for 
chess, checkers, music, etc. And at least 
one of the oldest and most powerful 
offices has set apdrt a complete suite of 
rooms on the top floor of their new 
building as a social club, where lunch- 
eons, teas, and dinners are provided at 
cost, where dances are periodically 
given, where music rooms are set apart 
for those so inclined, and where indoor 
amusements of every kind are provided, 
including occasional billiard tourna- 
ments, for all members of the staff who 
have reached the age of 21. 

The results achieved by this club are 


said by the management to have more 
than exceeded their expectations. Young 
men are encouraged by the very moder- 
ate fees, and the older and unmarried 
men are inclined to look upon the club 
almost as a home. The main objects 
of this club are, of course, to provide 
all classes of rational amusement at cost 
and the management maintains that by 
so doing they are encouraging young 
men in economy, are providing them 
with luxuries that they could not other- 
wise afford, and providing them a means 
of spending their leisure hours amid most 
pleasant surroundings, which the lures 
of the outside world do not always per- 
mit. There is, however, nothing puritan- 
ical about the idea, and the conduct of 
the club is on the lines of all well-ordered 
establishments of similar nature, with 
perfect freedom to members to act ac- 
cording to their own sweet will—but, it 
is run at an absolute minimum of ex- 
pense to the members, the rent being 
charged to the office account. 


Great Variety of Clubs 


Apart from the sports clubs of individ- 
ual offices, there are certain community 
affairs, such as rowing and swimming 
clubs—for instance, the Insurance Offices 
Amateur Swimming Association, which 
is affiliated to some half dozen other 
similar bodies. Its objects are (a) to 
encourage the practice of swimming, 
water polo, the saving and diving among 
the officers of the various insurance of- 
fices. (b) To encourage insurance offices 
without clubs to form them and to affi- 
liate to the Association. (c) To promote 
insurance office team, individual, water 
polo, life saving and diving champion- 
ships and competitions and to be re- 
sponsible for the carrying out of same. 

Then there is the Insurance Rifle Club. 
In this case all members on the clerical 
staff of any insurance company in Lon- 
don are eligible for membership. The 
annual subscription is 7 /6d ($1.50) and 
there is no entrance fee. For the use 
of members who do not possess weapons 
of their own, both rifles and revolvers 
are provided at the club house. Am- 
munition may be obtained at specially 
low prices. 


Football, Chess, Shooting 


The Insurance Athletic Association, 
which is also affiliated to several other 
societies, is also a very live proposition. 
Its objects are (a) to hold champion- 
ship competitions both on the flat and 
across country and the more generally 
recognized field events; (b) to control, 
select, and regulate, the entries of teams 
and individuals and to arrange inter- 
association matches, and relay races as 
and when desirable. 

The London Insurance Offices’ Foot- 
ball Association is another powerful body 
affiliated to the Amateur Football Asso- 
ciation. The Duke of York is its patron. 

The Insurance Chess Club was found- 
ed in 1893, with objects of promoting 
chess as a winter recreation for insur- 
ance men by private play, by matches 
between offices and with other clubs, by 
simultaneous displays and by lectures. 
Sir Gerald H. Ryan, Bart., of the Phoe- 
nix, is the president. 


F. Norrie-Miller Tells of Popularity of 
Sports Club Idea 


Writing on sports clubs, F. Norrie- 
Miller, general manager of the General 
Accident, Fire and Life Assurance Cor- 
poration, Ltd., says: 

“All companies have found it greatly 
to their advantage to maintain sports 
clubs for their staff, especially in the 
large towns. The methods which the 
companies follow, are, I think, similar 
to those followed by the General Acci- 
dent Fire and Life Assurance Corpora- 
tion, Ltd. “We provide and pay for a 
Sports ground, clubhouse, etc.; the ex- 
ecutive officers give the prizes for the 
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sports, and for a certain period each year 
we provide a_ professional coach for 
cricket and tennis. 

“It has the effect of creating a feel- 
ing of bon camaraderie among the staff, 
it encourages them to follow healthy 
sports outside after business hours, and 
the friendly rivalry between the staffs 
of the various companies at matches, is 
all for the good of the profession gen- 
erally.” 

Difficult for Small Companies 

Some of the smaller offices, however, 
while agreeing in the main with the idea 
of sports clubs find that in their particu- 
lar cases, owing to their comparatively 
small staffs, the idea would not be fea- 
sible. The manager of one office, with 
a staff of about 300, put it this way: 
“While most of our staff embrace ath- 


letics in some form or another, it would 
be impossible to secure a ground agree- 
able to all. Such is only obtainable at 
a considerable distance from the city, 
and as our staff resides in practically 
every suburb, North, South, East, and 
West, the selection of a ground would 
possibly only be within easy access of 
a mere handful. The others would have 
to travel many miles to reach it, and it 
is—at any rate, until we grow to far 
bigger proportions—quite an unfeasible 
proposition for us and also for many of 
the smaller offices. With offices of the 
caliber of the Commercial Union or the 
Eagle, Star & British Dominions, and 
others of similar size, and all their allied 
offices, the proposition takes on an en- 
tirely different aspect, and the benefits 
undoubtedly are great.” 


This Company Shares Profits 
With Its Producing Force 


London—Certainly, one of the most 
ingenious and interesting insurance de- 
partures of recent years is the co-part- 
nership plan introduced by the Motor 
Manufacturers & Traders Mutual In- 
surance Company, Ltd. 

The company advertises that it is “the 
only motor insurance company in the 
world allocating a share of its profits to 
agents and brokers.” That the idea 
has caught on is eloquently testified to 
by the fact that during its first nine 
months of operations (it was only 
founded in 1924) it has received in pre- 
miums considerably in excess of £100,000 
($500,000). 

The management is in the hands of 
two insurance men of many years’ ex- 
perience in automobile insurance. They 
framed a plan by which everyone con- 
necting up with the company would, or 
rather could, become a co-partner, with- 
out incurring any of the risks incidental 
to underwriting or other business 
hazards, 


Had Been Brokers for Years 


lor years these men had been broker- 
ing their business which ran into a very 
considerable volume. Experience hav- 
ing shown them that properly handled, 
and with the risks well selected, there 
was good money in the business, they de- 
cided to form a mutual company which 
was accordingly launched last year with 
£50,000 in common stock, and, in addi- 
tion, a further 50,000 6% preference 
shares of £1 each. The £50,000 ordinary 
stock was at once subscribed but the 
preference shares were not offered for 
subscription, and were reserved as the 
main lever to attract business. 

Realizing that practically all the stock 
companies gave a bonus or rebates of 
10, 15 or 20% on all renewal premiums 
to non-claimants, the Motor Manufac- 
turers’ Mutual decided to follow these 
accepted lines and also to go one bet- 
ter.. They conceived the idea of issuing 
a holding of fully paid preference shares 
for the same amount as the annual re- 
bate, which was never paid in cash but 
only credited to the ensuing year’s re- 
newal premium. They realized the fact 
that an allowance off the next year's 
premium cut but little ice with the ma- 
pority of insurers, whereas by their 
scheme policyholders also became share- 
holders’ as well. Naturally, this would 
give them a direct interest in the com- 
pany’s welfare and they would be abso- 


lutely earning 6% on their holdings, 
which they practically acquired for 
nothing. 


Low Rates: Protective Reinsurance 


Further, they saw the advantages that 
would accrue to the company in keeping 
the business together. The fight for 


renewals would obviously be lessened to 
a very great extent, and every policy- 
holder, by virtue of becoming a share- 
holder, would be a powerful factor in 


assisting to build up and further develop 
the business. 

The rates were attractively framed, a 
trifle under those of the tariff offices but 
not as low as those offered by most of 
the non-tariff companies. The policy 
conditions were liberal and were framed 
on lines acceptable to the authorities in- 
sisting on adequate cover for public 
vehicles. 

Recognizing that the company was only 
in its infancy and in order to further 
safeguard its interests, reinsurance con- 
tracts for the first three years of its op- 
cration have been entered into with es- 
tablished offices to take all excess of 
£250 ($1,250) at a commission of 744% to 
the ceding office. 

Practically the same terms and condi- 
tions apply to brokers and agents as to 
insurers, for, over and above the regula- 
tion scale rate of commission or broker- 
age, a bonus of 15% in preference shares 
is allowed on the net profits of each 
year’s business brought into the office 
by the brokers and agents. The man- 
agement claims that this is a great in- 
centive to the introduction of business, 
and tends towards the selection of only 
the best class of risk, since brokers and 
egents are .virtually becoming co-part- 
ners in the scheme and are getting a 
free guaranteed 6% investment at no 
cost to themselves. 

By virtue of the fact that both policy- 
holders and their agents become share- 
holders in the company, it is claimed 
that the volume of the business can 
readily be maintained at a minimum of 
expense. 


Treatment of Employes 

The co-partnership has been even car- 
ried further, and every employe of the 
company has the option (it is not com- 
pulsory) of acquiring a small holding ol 
these preference shares on specially fa- 
vorable terms by monthly payments. It 
is made a condition that none of these 
preference shares shall be placed on the 
market for a period of at least three 
years. 

It is quite obvious that such a scheme 
could only be worked by a new com- 
pany. The older companies are not in a 
position to offer any such inducements, 
since their share capital is all fully sub- 
scribed, and in the majority of cases the 
shares are too strongly held and _ stand 
at such large premiums that the idea 


would not be feasible. 


Although the scheme has yet to be 
absolutely proved, the information vouch- 
safed is that a very large number 0 
policyholders have already, contingently, 
bespoken preference shares. That the 
idea is gaining ground is proved by the 
fact that already several offers have been 
made to purchase the company at fig- 
ures considerably in excess of the pat 
value of the shares. The management 
is, however, so sanguine of success that 
a deaf ear has been turned to all such 
offers. 
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i ME. TYPE OF BENEFIT. eFIT. NORMAL RATES. BENEFIT COMMENC BENEFIT TERMINATES. 
peed as " MAN. ~ WOMAN coated 
RATIONAL HEALTH Sickness. a weeks insurance’ and Br contributions to be paid. 3 pe 2/8 Pw > J ath day of incapacity. At end of 26 weeks. 

aaa Disablement. — aes -a Re aR EE aed 1/6 p.w * 7/6 p-w. At end of sickness beneft.] At end of incapacity 
Maternity. — | Ree” See are ee er ee am “a wo iz _ ‘ 
Medical. Immediately on becoming an insured person, Medical attendasce. 
(a) INSURED MAN DYING BEFORE 4th JANUARY, 1926. 2 mew > 
Weineate Annee (i) Widow must have resided in Great Britain 2 years immediately prior to 4th arenes ath January, 1926. _— nee child reaches 
Chil anuary, 1926. 
(ii) There must be one or more children under 14 years of age at 4th January, 1926. CHILDREN : (under 14). ALLOWANC 





(b) 


(fi) Man's normal occupation at time of death must have been insurable (or excepted) 
employment. 


JRED MAN “UNDER 7o 

-THEREAFTER. 

(i) Man must have resided in Great Britain 2 years immediately prior to death. 

(1) His last employment must have been in Great Britain 

(i) Man must have been insured for 104 weeks and paid we contributions (including 
Health contributions paid prior to 4th uary, 26). 

(iv) Must have paid, on an average, 26 contmbutions in lee 3 contmbution years 

immediately prior to death. 


© INSURED MAN OVER 70 AT 4th JANUARY, 1926, AND DYING THEREAF" 
(i) There must be one or more children under 14 years of age at date of husband's 
death, 
(ii) He must have resided in Great Britain 2 years immediately prior to death. 
(ti) He must have been continuously insured since zyth Apmil, 1925. 
(iv) His last employment must have been in Great Britain 











“AT 4th JANUARY, 1926, AND DY 











5/- eldest child. 
3/— each other child. 


VIDOW 
10/— p.w. 
GULDREN (under 14). 


5/- eldest child, 
3/~ each other child. 


WIDOW 
10/- p.w. 
CHILDREN ; (under 14). 
5/- eldest child 
3/- each other child. 


On widowhood. 


On widowhood, 





See Note (a) 


REMARKS. 


Subject to reduction or suspension due to arrears. 








Ss. 
As each child attains 14. 


PENSION, 
At death. 

See Note (6). 
ALLOWANCES. 


As each ay attains 14, 
See Note (a). 





PENSION. 
When youngest child reaches 
144 years. 
ALLOWANCES. 


As each child attains 14. 
See Note (a). 





NOTES. 


(a) Children's allowances id Orphans’ pensio 

F whilst the child is pi 
full ea instruction at a day 
up to age 16. 


yable 





means, residence or nati 


Pensions Act, without enquiry 
jonality. 


(6) After age 70 pension is payable under Old 
Age 


as to 


(c) Widows’ pensions cease on re-marriage before 


age 70, but children’s allowances continue to 


Specified age. 








oe : : — saat (d) On death of widow, children’s allowances 
SURE: e Ns y . 
Orphans’ Pensions. SEENae TTEPOn Droge bre ae coe OR INSURED WIDOW DYING PENSION 4th January, 1926. As each child attains 14 are increased to Orphans’ pensio. 
(Under 14 years.) (i) Orphas ans must have resided in Great Britain 2 years immediately prior to 4th 7/0 p.w. for each child, See Note (a) ee cabal 
nuary, 1926, or since birth if under 2 years of a 
WIDOWS”. ORPHANS’ | (See Notes (a) and (f)) (iu) Person's normal occupation must have been insurable (or excepted) at time of death. —_ - (e) The widow of + toe who had atlee the 
AND OLD AGE ; — age of 60 at date of marriage il mar- 
CONTRIBU TORY TL La ET en Te Dean At death of widow or As each child attains 14. riage took place after 2th April, 1925, will not 
ENSIONS ACT. » A? “RE. oR. widower See Note (a be entitled to a Widow's Pension unless : 
P (1) Must have resided in Great Britain 2 years immediately prior to death, 7/0 p.w. for each ehild 7 ) 
(uu) Last employment must have been in Great Britain (a) There are, or have been children of the 
(a Must have been insured for 104 weeks and paid 104 contributions (including MAETAGe Cf, 
Health contributions paid prior to 4th January, . (b) At date of husband's death 3 or more 
fiv) Must have paid on am average 26 contbutions in last 3 contribution years years have elapsed since date of 
immediately prior to death marriage, or 
c) INSURED WIDOWER OVER 70 AT 4th JANUARY, 1926, AND DYING (c) She was, immediately before the mar- 
(©) THEREAFTER. ¥ PENSION At death of widower. “seg 7 hg hild attains 14, riage, in receipt of a Widow's Pension, 
(i) Must have resided in Great Britain 2 years immediately prior to death, 7/6 p.w. for each child, rn ee On 7 
(i) He must have been continuously insured zgth April, 1925. a Na 
(ui) His last employment must have been in Great Britain. ee (f) Orphans’ pensions are only payable when 
‘ (a) INSUREDMAN OR WOMAN BETWEEN 65 AND 70 AT 2nd JANUARY, 1928. hia ait eae At deatts both parents are dead. 
Old Age (Contributory) ()) Must have been continuously insured for 5 years immediately prior to. 2nd PENSIONS and January, 192 “Note (3 : alacant 
January, 192 Insured Man. See Note (b) 
(i) Must have resided 2 years in Great Britain immediately prior to 2nd January, 1928. Self: 10/~ p.w (g) Special — apply to a man sees the 
See Note (A). (ui) Last employment must have been in Great Britain Wife : 10/~ p.w. at 65 age of 60 @ woman over age 
(iv) Mast have paid 104 oeauetons (including Health contributions paid 
before 4th January, 1926). Insured Woman. - aceneatenenees 
(v) Must have paid on an pee 44 contributions in each of 2 years ending Self: 10/- p.w. (a) The wife of a man who had attained the age 
uly, 1926. See Note (x) ; ot date of marriage, if marriage took 
(vi) In the vase of a woman she must not be receiving pension m respect of place after 29th April, 1925, will not be entitled 
husband's insurance ‘ to the Old Age Pension, unless 
SURED Oo JOM! TTA iG 3E 
(by INSL eatin Pa WOMAN ATTAINING AGE 65 AFTER 2nd PENSIONS On attaining age 65 At death. (a) “Sion immediately before the Pea- 
(i) Must have been continuously insured for 5 years immediately prior to 65th birthday. Insured Man. See Note (b riage, 
(ti) Must have resided 2 years in Great Bnitam immediately prior to age 65 Self: 10/— p.w j . . psed 
Hii) Last employment must have been in Great Britd Wife: 10/- p.w. at 65, — "a th ‘nee x poses Save om 
a Must have paid 104 contributions (including Health contributions paid before payable only when hus- vom the date Of marriage. 
4th January, 1926). band is entitlec ‘ 
(v) Must have paid on an average 39 contributions in cach of 3 years prior to Insured Woman. , 
attaining age 65. See Note ( Self 10/— p.w (j) The wife of a man who had attained the age 
(vi)'In the case of 4 Woman she must not be receiving pension in respect of husband's Of Ga. a0: Gate OF matings, © marnege. tee 
ineurence pace vay hye oe 1925, be not be entitled 
© the Old Age Pension, unless : 
a . MEN AND WOMEN WHO ATTAIN AGE 70 BEFORE 2nd JANUARY, 1928. " . 7 >i Jidow's Pt 
Old Age (Non-Contri (i) Must have been continuously insured since 29th April, 1925 PENSIONS 2nd July, 1926, or at age 70, | At death t+) Sho was in receipt of @ Widow's Pen 
butory) Pensions. (i) Must have-tesided in Great Britain 2 years immediately prior to date on which aoa, whichever % the: lates val y 
yension 18 payable, Se 10/~ p.w 
See Notes (b) and (j (ini) nis saci a must have been in Great Britain Wife : 10/~ p.w. as and when (b) Unless, or until, 5 years have elapsed 
Qv) In the case of a woman she’ must not be receiving pension in respect of husband, w she attains age 70, from date of marriage. 
oman, 
Self 10/— p.w 
PERSONS OVER 7O NOT QUALIFIED UNDER CONTRIBUTORY 
Old Age (Non Contri SIONS ACT. A varying pension up to 10/— p.w. | At age 70. At death 


OLD AGE PENSIONS 
ACT. 


butory) Pensions. 





(i) Must have been a British subject for ro years ap to date of receipt of Pension. 
(u) Must have resided in United Kingdom for 12 years after age 50, or if naturalised 


according to yearly means. 


unearned incom 


A deduction is made up to {39 per annum from 
me. 



















































































20 years in all ‘ 
(iit) The person's yearly income must not exceed £49 173. 6d 
(i) One week's benefit for each 6 contributions paid. Men 18/ We ss 
Standard. (u) 30 contribytions to be pai = during 2 Insurance years, unmediately preceding Women 15/ awh Alter the first week of proved According @ contributions { INSURANCE YEAR. 
claimant's Benefit, Ye Boys 36 to 18 years 7/6 pw. unemployment paid up to a - 
(ui) 20 contributions to be paid aie Insurance year immediately preceding claimant's Girls 16 to 18 years 6/- pw. a6 ave The period from July in one year to following 
Jenefit Year. ’ benefit year Jely 
(iv) Must be capable of and available for work, but unable toobtain suitable employment 
(v) Must not be in receipt of an Old Age Pension 
INDIVIDUAL NE YEAR. 
Extended (i) Claimant must be normally employed in an insurable employment. Standard Benefit rates. (Payable | ter the frst week of proved | For such period as may be IVIDUAL BENEFIT R 
ate P (u) He must have been reasonably employed in an insurable employme nt during special circumstances gerahesas: oe sr ye ee por éetirtnaas o Boe vii of A period of 12 — commencing on date of 
immediately preceding his application when standard benefit is not of Stamnes Gee. elas te tha tend Maas claim for benefi 
(iif) Must prove that he is genuinely seeking, but unable to obtain whole time employment. payable or has been exhausted.) ener — lo othe Committee. 
(iv) Must have paid not less than 8 contributions since July, 1922, or 30 contributions _ < 
at any time, unless he can prove that the non-payment of contributions was 
due to War disability 
UNEMPLOYME (a) MARRIED MAN in respect of s/ pew. , . ad . Ae eye 
INSURANCE ytd Dependants. (i) Wife— she must be living with or w holly: or si unly dependent upon claimant, S In gpesien uae with claimant's] In paar ss claimant's Benefit not payable in respect of any adult 
| (ont abl sh (4) Children-- must be wholly or maimly dependent upon claimant, and under 14; or Each child :, 2/- p.w, oe ee sitet dependant who is receiving Unemployment 
Wee Ane ta a> between 14 and 16 if undergomy full time instruction in a day school. Benefit. 
tided to Unem (b) MARRIED WOMAN in respect of 5/- p.w. D ' Do do. Claimant must notify Employment ———- 
ployment Insurance (i) Husband—he must be wholly or mainly maintained by wife and prevented by _ cae ; if conditions for benefit cease to be fulfilled 
Benefit infirmity from supporting himself. CBee 
(i) Children — a6 above. Each child : 2/- p.w (i) Death. 
(c) UNMARRIFD MAN, WIDOWER OR WIDOW in respect of *y ‘ Do. ie (ii) Children reaching 14. 
(i) Female Housekeeper she must be residing with and wholly maintained by claimant. 5/- pw ~ boas ‘ (uli) Children leaving school, etc 
(i) Widowed Mother— must be living with and wholly maintained by claimant. 5/- p-w. (iv) Wife commencing a 
- j -_—_-——— (v) Dependant entering Hospital, 
(4) SINGLE MAN, OR WIDOWER in respect of Do va vi}, Dependants sesiding apart. 
Person living with him as his wife- person must have been, and still be, living 5/ pew. Do. do. 
with claimant for a period of not less than six months, 
( ] = “es” y ry” 
UM * CONTRIB J 
SUMMARY OF C 
(as from 4th January, 1926) 
HEALTH. PENSIONS. | UNEMPLOYMENT TOTAL. os 
TYPE OF CONTRIBUTOR. waciaen ” Emploi Total Rupieaen. | Rapieene otal. | Employer. | Employee. | Total Employer. | Employee. | Total. 
d | d d d a d Bh a. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
NORMAL RATES (including, until 2nd January, 1928, persons between 65 and 70) a | 4a 9 4 4 9 | + 13 15 446 | 29 
be + ns ee = 4) 4 8} Ce 2 45 ON 7 6 s1 12 10 22 
‘oman ne i ee = x - . Se, Bees i ee Fe 2 aimed a eee 
iS OVER AGE 65 (after 2nd January, 192) ‘cae 5 - < 8 “= ts 
Man... a ee an ee 7 5 7 1 2 | 12 
Woman j a Be SS a a men 
— : ape Cie 
ae sax Sonal > ; _ \ 22 
JUVENILES wisec -- 18 YEARS OF AGE. aa at 9 4h i ” | 9 | 3 } 7 1 1 - ie 
} °y oe me a ; } My 3 aa sh | 3 | 64 10 
3irl j 7 ab SS ee ee mA 
LOW WAGE E ‘ERS OVER 18 YEARS OF AGE. | 
Earning 3/- per day or less :-— a 4 ; at @ 8 13 1 ob me 9 
Man... P ’ 4 : ‘ 6 2% 6 8 2 
Wonen 8) | ah 2h 2 at 7 ° 
Earning over 3/- bat mot mote thaa 4i- per day — ‘ 4 ; ‘ 8 + “6 1 6 13 29 
' 5h 3h , 4} 4 ’ a 
er ee a eo ee , 3h ; 8) a4 | 3 at 7 6 11 * 3 um 
oman - + .* = . a eee sa a Se eae 
ssidecileiilanteeishotae oe — ———__—|- 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTORS. } 6 
Total income not eae Taso per annum 2 ee e ° = ° 9 oe _ : . : : 
"Wor - 8} 34 - | 46 | 4h - - | - _ 
Total income ne (250 per ‘annum :— 7 7 9 9 om } - — t A 1 Be 
Wena” " i fi or 64 | a4 at _ = en of Sie 
— — = - — - _ | - . = — 
: . 2 ' 7 
EXEMPT hata ‘a a a | 2h \ 1 x 8 ; 3 3 ‘ oa 
4h \ a4 ab . a 1 3 
Woniih 4 a a | 4 7 ‘ 4 1 , + a 
Boy (under 18) | i oh ah if ; 104 
Girl (under 1 18).. : a4 42 i A Sh es So cl nee, a ms 
= —— — _ ~ —+—— — ss = : a 1 of 1 of 
ERS, SAILORS AND A AIRMEN 34 4 . =" - eo 
PERSON EXC) D “FROM HEALTH AN AND 1 UNE ‘EMPLOYMENT SCHEMES ONLY. | | 
If praene pend old ‘ina veagies Contributions :— : 4 7 — ub a4 
Lt wal or it iT} i _ 2 4 3t 
- ‘ 
If not exce pied f ne Old Age Pension Contributions -— | “ a 9 me a | at . 
Man 3 ; ae E - ~ rT a4 4 
Woman ; ‘ . “8 ; 
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NOTE,—A combined contribution is 


payable in respect of Health and Pension Insurance. 


A separate contribution is payable in 


respect of Unemoloyment Insurance. 
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Fire Offices Committee of 
London and Its Functions 


Fire Of- 
inviolate by 

universally 
recognized as an exceedingly august body 
of the 


secrets of the 
held 


members, but it is 


London—The 
fices Committee are 
their 
whose 


utmost respectability, 


functions, primarily, are the making of 
classes of 


Isles. 


rates for specific risks 


throughout the British Needless 


to say, none but what are known as 
tariff offices are allowed within their 
sacred portals. 

In all there are 177 tariff fire offices 


operating in Great Britain, by far the 
greater number of which are members of 
Offices 


The matter of 


the Fire Committee. 

rates is natu- 
great difficulty and vast 
importance, especially when new classes 
of business are continually coming into 
being 


framing 
rally one of 


and new methods are being in- 
troduced into old established trades, for 


which there is no precedent. 
The Value of Experience 


It may be taken that in the vast ma- 


jority of cases, experience is the great- 
Fire Offices Committee 


maintained, 


est asset the 
has, rates being increased, 
or reduced according to. the 
achieved and the amount of competition 
in particular classes of business, ex- 
tending over a given number of years. 

With the high-valued special risks, 
with a number of the largest factories, 
and with some of the huge depaitment 
stores, and also in certain of the danger 
zones, Where the companies require to 
exercise great caution and keep their 
lines well down, vast though the mar«et 
is (there are 65-non-tariff offices in ad- 
dition to the 177 tariff) it is not always 
possible to secure the full cover required, 
and in these cases obviously there is 
no need and no attempt to cut rates, 
since every office can secure the full 
line it deems wise. 

But it not infrequently happens that 
after a particular class of business has 
shown satisfactory results for a consid- 
erable period, extreme competition has to 
be met; non-tariff offices have been eag- 
erly watching the business and offer such 
concessions that the Fire Offices Commit- 
tee are compelled to revise the tariff in 
an effort to retain the business for its 
members. 


results 


Base Rates on a Ten Years’ Avcrage 


stated, the ratings are 
largely framed upon past experience, the 
Fire Office Committee are considerably 
influenced not only by past financial re- 


Although, as 


sults but by conditions 


pertaining to 


trade in certain industrial areas oi the 
country. ‘lhe rates are gene:ally based 
upon a ten years’ average of the ch.et 


offices interesting themselves in the in- 
¢urance of particular trades, those lable 
to great fluctuations being dealt with 
with extreme care and deliberation. 

In Nelson’s Encyclopaedia the follow- 
ing description is given anent the Fire 
Ottices Committee: 

“Most of the principal fire offices in 

3ritain, though, of course, quite inde- 
pendent of one another in ali other re- 


spects, voluntarily combine for certain 
purposes in the Association of British 
ire Offices, or the ‘Variff Association. 


This was formed in 18. 8, and has for its 
main object (1) the collection of the ex- 
perience of the different offices with re- 
spect to their various risks; (2) the fixing 
of tariffs for special risks, which are 
to be adhered to by the combined offices ; 
and, (3) generally, the securing, as tar 
as possibie, of uniformity of contracts 
of the offices. A tariff, based upon com- 
bined data, is justified in the public in- 
terest by the notorious tendency of fire 
offices, under the stress of unrestricted 
competition, to reduce their rates of pre- 
mium to a point below which the busi- 
ness can be successfully carried on.... 
It is only certain risxs, however, for 
which the Fire Offices Association draws 
up, and from time to time revises, a 
minimum tariff to be adhered to by its 
members. Risks not so scheduled each 
office is free to insure on its own terms.” 


A Guiding Hand Abroad 


But this making of rates in Britain is 
by no means the end of the functions of 
the lire Offices Committee. Although it 
is no part of their duty to frame rates 
for foreign countries, the Fire Offices 
Committee through their affiliations 
abroad, are frequently called upon to ex- 
tend a guiding hand, and here again the 
experience of local managers, who know 
the particular country and its risks and 
conditions, is sought in the interests of 
the collective body, and frequently has 
a considerable influence on the rating ar- 


rived at. 
Another very important function of 
the Fire Offices Committee is to act 


practically as Parliamentary agent in 
securing legislation on behalf of mem- 
bers, the onus of expense thus falling 
on the offices collectively instead of on 
one individual company as would be the 
case were it to aet single-handed. 

The Committee also take an exceed- 
ingly active part in the drafting of any 
new clauses, as well as the aiterations 
and additions to policy conditions when 
changed circumstances lead to any such 
being required. 


Underwriting Processes In 


British Fire Head Offices 


London, 


Eng.—With close on 250 fire 
tariff and non-tariff, 
British Isles, 


offices, operating 
in the some over two cen- 
turies of age and some of very recent 


birth, there cannot be said to be any 


uniformity in their methods of 
The older and more con- 
servative offices adhere very closely to 
the methods under which they have op- 
erated for many years past. They en- 
trenched themselves solidly throughout 
the country before many of the young- 
er offices were even thought of, and 
their local managers were trained to fol- 
low the exceedingly conservative meth- 
ods of their respective head offices. 
With the scramble for business of 


absolute 


underwriting. 


recent years and the absorption of nu- 
merous offices by the several giants, 
staffs were taken over en bloc and these 
had frequently been trained in a quite 
different and more modern school, with 
the result that there were certain al- 
terations of systems introduced and a 
number of variations and modifications 
of methods came into existence. 


The Proposal 


In the matter, for instance, of the ap- 
plication form, or, as it called here, the 
proposal, some offices make it a sine 
qua non that the applicant for insurance 
should sign it personally. Others are 
content to take the signature of the 
broker who handles the line, on behalf 
of his client, relying on his knowledge 


of the risk and the proponent, in con- 
junction with the declaration in the pro- 
posal form, and in some few instances 
the agent’s signature on behalf of the 
assured will be accepted. 

This latter is, however, a custom gen- 
erally d scouraged by the vast majority 
of offices, and, when such a proposal is 
accepted it is ‘always on the assumption 
that the agent is authorized to act thus 
on behalf of the applicant, and, although 
holding the agency for the office, by 
virtue of signing on behalf of his client 
he becomes, in that particular case, the 
agent of the insured as well. It can 
readily be seen why offices are inclined 
to loos askance at business transacted 
in this way, since it places them in a 
somewhat invid.ous position in the event 
of a loss, and more particularly so should 
any dispute arise. 

Neveitheless, while all these systems 
pass muster, and competition has had 
a great deal to do with permitting any 
but the absolute signature of the appli- 
cant, the more general plan is for the 
insured personally to sign the applica- 
tion form. Certain offices insist when 
the agent signs on the use of the for- 
mula “John Doe by his agent, Richard 
Roe,” but unless John Doe has specially 
authorized Richard Roe to sign on his 
behalf, complications may quite possibly 
ensue. It 1s maintained by some offices 
that by signing such a formula on be- 
half of the client, the agent ceases, in 
that particular case, to be the agent for 
the company, notwithstanding the fact 
that he draws commission on the busi- 
ness. 


The Branch Office System 


Many of the offices have branches in 


all the chief centers with local boards 
of directors, and this is a system that 
is rapidly gaining ground. In some 


cases the personnel of the board is well 
versed in imsurance matters and acts in 
an advisory capacity, but more often 
the local directors are appointed with 
the idea of conserving existing interests 
and attracting new business. 

The branch manager is usually the ap- 
pointee of the Head Office and is fre- 
quently drafted therefrom. There are, 
however, numerous exceptions, such, 
for instance, when a local office has 
been absorbed and the management and 
d-rectorate rema:ns. In any case he (the 
manager) is usually a thoroughly quali- 
fied expert with a fairly intimate knowl- 
edge of this district and the chief 
classes of business t:ansacted in his ter- 
ritory. His sphere of operation is very 
clearly defined and no overlapping of 
terr.tory 1s ever permitted. His district 
maps show very plainly his total limita- 
tions in any one area, and the office 
regulations are very clear and explicit 
as to the amounts for which he can 
commit the company on any one risk. 


From Where Policies Are Issued 


While some of the offices still continue 
to issue all policies from the Head Of- 
fice, many of them are issued from the 
local branches, and this is a growing 
practice, but in no case, without special 


authority of Head Office, must the pre. 
scribed line be exceeded. The _ local 
manager will frequently issue immediate 
protection tor the full amount he jg 
authorized to accept on a risk, and, when 
the client wants additional insurance, 
the offer is wired through to Head Of- 
fice for authority to accept the larger 
amount. At times conditional permission 
is given “subject to being able to place 
reinsurance for the excess locally.” 

In other cases, the local manager has 
power to issue cover for fullest amount 
ofiered without reference to Head Of- 
fice, provided he can reinsure locally 
all the excess over the limit laid down, 
In such cases the Head Office is usually 
advised of the transaction by wire. 

In the case of some of the larger of- 
fices whose reinsurance treaties are 
practically unlimited the local manager 
has such a free hand that he seldom 
has occasion to wire Head Office for 
instructions or authority. 

Reports of all business done are sent 
by branches to Head Offices at speci- 
fied times. While some offices require 
them daily, the majority are sent week- 
ly, and in some few cases only monthly, 


The Agents 


The local managers appoint their own 
agents to cover various individual parts 
ot their territory, and they in turn are 
given fairly wide discriminatory powers 
to co‘imit the company, and are en- 
power < to issue cover-notes within their 
presc: bed limits. These powers are, 
however, usually only given to men with 
an intunate knowledge of insurance and 
the conditions pertaining to the district, 
These agents report daily to the local 
branch. 

There is another type of agent who is 
periodically able to introduce business, 
but who, from Jack of insurance knowl 
edge is not granted a cover-note book, 
and all the details of his business are 
transacted by the officials at the branch 
to which he is allied. His functions 
cease when he has introduced the client 
—and drawn his commission. 

Then again, there are the — smaller 
towns and the rural districts, where only 
a resident agent is appointed. Some of 
these work direct under the Head Of- 
fice, others come under the regime of 
the nearest local branch. All these 
agents send daily the reports of any 
business done either to Head Office or 
to the local branch to which they are 
attached. Their powers are usually con- 
fined to small non-hazardous risks or 
risks of the gilt-edged variety, and in 
the case of any special hazards they al- 
most invariably require to obtain sanc- 
tion to issue protection. They are, how- 
ever, usually oe easy telephonic 
access of their cad Office or branch, 
and the Roe is a medium being 
more and more employed. 

Apart from the fact that generally 
speaking only. desirable men are em- 
ployed as agents, the lines laid down 
are so clear and emphatic that any 
chance of “putting one over” on _ the 
companies is reduced to an_ absolute 
minimum. 


British Fire Companies 


Back In Central Europe 


London—At the outbreak of war in 
1914, the majority of the large British 
Fire offices operating on the Continent 
of Europe were caught napping, 
ticularly in Germany and Austria, 
to a lesser extent in Turkey. 
ness was chiefly 
established 
companies, 


par- 
and 
The busi- 
local branch offices, some 
having only agencies, were 
not very actively pushing business, while 
others were not greatly in public evi- 
dence since they altogether confined their 
business to reinsurances. 


conducted through fully’ 


The losses to the British companies in 
general were pretty severe, the exchange 
debacle hitting many of them very hard. 
When the offices were closed down and 
treated as alien enemies it was, of course, 
utterly impossible to get the money out 
of the countries, and home officials were 
in the unhappy position of seeing their 
assets decreasing in value, their produc- 
tive business dead, and the funds in for- 
eign currencies taking headlong dives to 
perdition, zero, or worse. Several 0 
the offices, too, had considerable prop- 


erty in various countries, some had built 
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their own offices, the values of which, in 


most cases, materially depreciated. 


Not Easy to Get Information 


That was war! Then, when the armis- 
tice came, the question was what was to 
be done, and how best to salvage the 
wreck. This still remains a perplexing 
point with some of the companies. 
Meanwhile, it is a difficult matter to get 
any great volume of authentic informa- 
tion. Different offices are adopting dif- 
ferent plans and seem very disinclined 
at this juncture to show their hands. 

The majority of offices, transacting 
business in Germany, Austria, and 
Hungary, seem committed more or less 
to a policy of silence. Whether this is 
because of the still unsettled state of 
affairs in various parts of the countries 
or because it is not yet easy to make any 
definite statements, is a moot point; 
nevertheless the fact remains that busi- 
ness is being done on a fairly large scale, 
but information procurable concerning 
it is of the very scantiest description. 

Long years before the war, although 
many British offices were operating in 
Germany, two offices only—Commercial 
Union and North British & Mercantile— 
obtained concessions giving them cer- 
tain preferential treatment over other 
offices. Exactly what these concessions 
consist of seems now unknown to any- 
body. At any rate if the interested 
parties do know they refuse to divulge 
anything on the subject. The probability 
is that, like many other concessions of 
various different natures, which at the 
time of granting appeared advantageous 
to the concessionnaires, they have been 
permitted to lapse into obscurity, having 
proved not to have been as valuable as 
originally believed to be likely. 


German Consulate Will Not Talk 


Inquiry even at the German Consulate 
failed to elicit any information. In fact, 
they knew absolutely nothing about any 
such concessions, and were inclined to 
think that like many more pre-war meas- 
ures they had been lost sight of or had 
become buried in the oblivion of time. 

With the financial upheaval after the 
war in the Central European States, in- 
surance companies, both in their busi- 
ness and assets suffered very heavily, 
and with the business during the war 
tme cut to ribbons, and with no income 
coming in from outside sources, many 
of the companies found themselves in an 
extremely precarious position. | While 
a number collapsed, others sent out 
S. O. S. calls with the idea of enabling 
them to weather the storm. Many of 
these calls were directed towards British 
offices with which the local companies 
had had close connection before 
Armageddon. 


Help from Great Britain 
Several of the 
appealed to, 
erty in the 


3ritish companies thus 
especially -those with prop- 
countries, thought they saw 


The Truth About 
Which 


London-A popular idea, outside 
Lloyd's is that underwriters there are 
besieged daily with requests for all sorts 
Ol strange insurances. 
can insure anything at 
they shouldn't. 
Is that you can 
interest at 


They say “you 
Lloyd’s”—and 
What they should say 
insure any legitimate 
Lloyd’s: and, naturally, in 
the ordinary way of business some 
Strange risks crop up, but these are 
by no means so numerous as is gener- 
ally supposed. 


One of the strangest insurances ever 


effected was connected with an invention 
which, it was claimed, consisted of a 
mechanism which could read human 
thought. A certain interested party 
stood to lose a considerable sum if this 
claim was substantiated, and so an in- 
surance was effected to pay a loss in the 
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good opportunities of setting their own 
houses in order by extending the finan- 
cial help asked for and badly needed. It 
was quite evident that without help many 
more local offices would collapse, and 
the countries themselves sink into even 
worse straits than they were then in, 
with the inevitable result that the assets 
he'd by the British olfices in these coun- 
tries would become even further de- 
pleted. It, therefore, became a question 
of “chasing the ante,” and there is today 
probably more British insurance money 
invested in Continental insurance than 
at any previous time. 

In quite a number of cases British 
offices have obtained controlling inter- 
ests in German and Austrian companies, 
and in a few instances it is reported 
that more than the necessary 51% of the 
stocs has been acquired. So far, at any 
rate, the old names of the companies are 
still retained, but in other cases where 
an outright purchase has been made by 
a British company, it is quite possible 
that the purchasing company’s name will 
in future be used. As, however, the law 
in some countries is distinctly favorable 
tc local as against forcign§ offices, it 
hecomes a problem which will require 


careful consideration before any bind- 
‘ng and definite action is taxen. 

This naturally will not affect British 
effices which already have their own 


branches, have complied with all neces- 
sary legislation, and are operating unaer 


their own titles. At the same time, rec- 
ognizing the prestige that attaches to 


british offices, some of the local offices 
ipprecate the fact that by merging with 
them and utilizing the names of these 
British offices, ihey would secure con- 
siderable additional public support, es- 
pecially since their own compatriots are 
inclined to look somewhat askance at 
the financial position of the purely local 
offices and the class of security they can 
offer. 


Two Mcre British Companies Enter 
Hungary 


In other cases a hand-in-hand agree- 
ment has been evolved, and local com- 
panies announce that their contracts are 
guaranteed by certain British offices 
The depos‘ts called for from foreign 
offices operating there, as well as the 
funds left in the countries are also rec- 
ognized as of considerable value to the 
State’s finances, as in many instances 
these require to be made in the bonds 
of the country in which operations are 
conducted. 

Some few of the British companies, 
which have not established branches, op- 
crate through agencies, and there is a 
cecided inclination on the part of others 
which have not hitherto catered for Con- 
tinental business to extend their opera- 
tions there. As an instance of this, it 
may be mentioned that within the past 
month at least two English offices—not 
prev.ously operating there—have just 
concluded negotiations to transact busi- 
ness in Hungary. 


Odd Risks 
Lloyd’s Wiil Carry 


event of the 
in a 
claim 


machine functioning with- 
stipulated time. There was no 


Insures Against Injuries From Duel 


Quite a short time ago a bro‘er at 
Lloyd’s was asked to obtain a quotation 
for insurance against loss of life, loss 
of sight, loss of limb, or total disable- 
ment, on the part of a gentleman who 
was about to fight a duel. A quotation 
was obtained, but whether it proved 
too high to result in an order cannot 
be ascertained. 

These, however, are rare instances, and 
to find further examples of strange in- 
surances at Lloyd’s the standard of 
oddity must be lowered. Of course, 
insurance against twins is a risk that 


is covered at Lloyd’s several times a 
year, but it is a prosaic business, the 
rate depending largely upon the family 
history of both the prospective parents, 
and a prevalence of twins in the family 
tree on either side means a high rate 
per cent. Then there is the insurance 
of the hands of pianists and other music- 
ians and the vocal cords of singers 
This is quite a legitimate ris‘, and 1s 
fairly frequently covered. The hands 
of Paderewiski were insured at Lloyd's 
at one time, and today a number of 
eminent artists are covered there against 
the loss which would follow the dis- 
ablement of their special faculties. An 
interesting feature of these risks is that 
the form of policy used in connection 
with them was drawn up by a youth 
of fifteen. then in the office of Messrs. 
C. E. Heath & Co. Ltd. and it has 
proved so suitable that it is the stand- 
ard form, today. 


Protecting Concert Halls 


A similar type of insurance is that 
against loss incurred by the promoters 
of concerts, owing to the failure to ap- 
pear on the part of famous artistes. 
When, recently, Mme. Galli Curci was 
performing at the Albert Hall, an in- 
surance of this nature was eifected, to 
cover the expenses incurred in pro- 
moting the concerts. As is usual, in 
such cases, there was a clause in the 
policy, stipulating that a claim was pay- 
able only if a medical specialist, ap- 
pointed by the underwriters, certified 
that the artiste was unable to appear 
owing to ill health. It is significant 
of the high standing of Lloyd’s under- 
writers that this clause was accepted 
without demur. 

Another insurance of an unusua! type 
is that which Lloyd's underwriters give 
to professional men who, by reason of 
allegations of neglect or of non-proies- 
sional conduct, find themselves put to 
considerable expense, or liable lor heavy 
damages. The mest recent form of tits 
class of insurance is that protecting 
architects, while probably the oldest is 
the insurance of accountants. It is 
noteworthy that Lloyd’s Fire and Non 
Marine Underwriters Association has re- 
cently standardized the Accountants 
policy, and this contains a clause under 
which the assured is not required to, 
contest legal proceedings brought 
against him, unless a King’s Counsel 
shall advise it. The recent case of Major 
Shepherd, who was wrongfully arrested 
and put to great inconvenience, besides 
suffering indignity at the hands of the 
police, has brought a number of inquiries 
for insurance against wrongful arrest, 
and this risk can now be covered at 
Lloyd's. 

Mention of the law serves as a re 
minder that insurance can be eticcted 
at Lloyd’s by litigants who, on | 
successful in the lower courts, icar the 
loss which might be entailed if in the 
Court of Appeal the judgment is re- 
versed 

In England, school fees, once paid, 
are not returnable if owing to illness 
or from unavoidable causes, —— cannot 
complete the full term and a recent “e- 
velopment is a_ ploicy ind mnifying 
parents against loss of this nature. A 
similar insurance is that effected by 
traders at seaside and other pleasure re- 

sorts, who provide against the loss owing 
to the normal increase in trade during 
the season being diminished by an epi- 
demic scaring visitors away from the 
town. Of the same nature, is the in- 
surance taken out by the promoters ot 
fétes and charity performances to pro- 
tect themselves against having to cancel 
or postpone the event owing to the de- 
claration of a period of national mourn- 
ing. 


eng 


The Small Pox Epidemic 


Whilst on the subject of diseases, it 
may be said that the outbreak of an 

idemic invariably brings numerous re- 
quests for insurance against the pre- 
valent malady. In the great small pox 
care of 1901 underwriters at Lloyd's 
were besieged with brokers, each with 


hundreds of risks to cover. Cuthbert 
Heath, the pioneer of this class of in- 
surance. was busy from morning to night, 
and queues of broxers waited at his box, 
to take their turn to get their risks 
written. To facilitate business, cler<s 
were brought into The Room from 
the office, but even an augmented staff 
could barely cope with the rush, and 
brokers used to send their office boys 
to Lloyd's early in the morning, to secure 
good places in the queue. This, form 
of insurance was very profitable. The 
basic rate was fixed at two and one- 
half shillings per cent., and this was 
increased for persons living in towns 
where an unusual number of cases were 
reported. The rate fluctuated from day 
to day, of course, but when the scare 
died down, it was realized that a much 
smaller rate could have been charged, 
for the people who insured were not 
of the class who were exposed to in- 
fection. Anti-vaccinationists may note 
that recent vaccination was a warranty 
in these Small Pox policies. 


Protection Against Money Exchange 
Losses 

The fierce fluctuations of 

currencies which have 

since the war have 

ence a policy 

ioreign 


Europear 
been experienced 
brought into exist 
to protect the holders of 
stecks and bonds against ex- 
cessive loss due to a heavy tall in the 
rate of exchange. These insurances are 
on the basis of a loss becoming payable 
in the event of the exchange ot a named 
currency falling below a stipulated figure 
within a stated time. 

At the time of a general election, and 
annually, as the Budget draws near a 
number of insurances are effected at 
Lloyd’s against the success of the 
various parties in the first instance; 
and against the general election of Octo 
ber. 1924, 60 guineas per cent. was 
quoted to pay a loss in the event of the 
Conservative party obtaining a_ clear 
majority over all other parties com- 
bined. Twenty-five guineas per cent. 
was paid, to insure against a Labor ma 
jority, while Parliamentary candidates 
paid varying rates to cover the loss ot 
their deposit in the event of a failure 
to poll the requisite number of votes. 


Some Tobacco Insurance Frezks 


For Mr. Winston Churchill's budget in 
April this year fifteen guineas Ye was 
quoted to insure against a reduction 
in the duty on Havana cigars. Forty 
guineas “% was paid to cover a reduc 
tion in the duty on tobacco, while the 
rate against a reduction in the duty on 
tea was twenty guineas “%. In come 
Tax was subject to varying rates, which 
increased as the amount oj reduction, 
against which cover was sought, in 
creased 





Sporting Insurances 


Now we come to the “Sporting” in 
surances, which are, in the main, pri- 
vate affairs between underwriters’ 
brokers and their friends. They are 
for small amounts only, and the market 
in them is easily filled. These risks 
take the form of insurance against a 
certain endeavor failing or succeeding. 
When Bleriot first flew across the Chan- 
nel several policies were in force under 
which a loss was payable in the event 
of any airman succeeding in what was 
then considered an almost 
feat. 

This Summer there were a few in- 
surances for small amounts under which 
a loss was payable in the event of Mi 
Gertrude Ederie 
while similar insurances are placed 1 
connection with various sporting events 
from time to time. ° , 


impossible 





parochial affairs, for the greater part, 
and it may be said that the Committee 
of Llovd’s holds speculative ris‘s in 
strong disfavor, and that this feeling 


is shared by the body of o inion in The 
although small private “sporting’ 
insurances are tolerated. 

In conclusion, it may be 


Room, 


said that any 


(Continued on page 30) 


swimming the Channel, 








Morris Car Insurance Scheme 


By F. Norie-Miller 


Director and General Manager, General Accident, Fire & Life 


Corporation, Ltd. 


The largest automobile premium in the 
world has been paid for the year end- 
ing August 31, 1925, by the Morris 
Motors, Ltd., of Oxford. This was paid 
to the General Accident Fire & Life As- 
surance Corp., Ltd., and is in excess of 
half a million sterling. The contract has 
been renewed, which means that for next 
year the premiums, with the renéwals 
on the past year’s business, will exceed 
one million pounds sterling. 

This policy is given free with every 
Morris car. The policy is most liberal 
in its terms and not only covers all dam- 
age to the car and all third party risks, 
but also burglary and fire and, in addi- 
tion, the owner and his wife are both 
insured for £1,000 if killed while travel- 
ing in the car. It is so attractive that it 
is quite a good selling point for the Mor 


Assurance 
Perth, Scotland. 


ris car, even although that care is un- 
doubtedly, for the money, the best and 
cheapest car that is sold in any part of 
the world; and moreover, the purchasers 
of the cars know they can always appeal 
to the Morris Motors, Ltd. on any ques- 
tion or difference that might arise with 
the insurance company. The insurance 
company, although they may make the 
minimum of profit under the insurance, 
have the great advantage of the enor- 
connection thus formed to bring 
in other lines of business. 

The General Accident Fire & Life As- 
surance Corp., Ltd., with its record of 
payment of nearly thirty million pounds 
in claims and with the ten million pounds 
as security for policyholders, is pre-em- 
inently the company to undertake a 
transaction of this kind. 


MOUs 


Free Coupon Insurance 
Of British Daily Press 


j 


London. 
general manager of 


E. £: 8. 


Eldridge, manager of 


the acetdent branch 


The following stories on coupon insurance, as written by I’, Norie-Miller, 
the General Accident, Fire and Life 


-lssurance Corporation, and 


of the Eagle, Star, and British 


Dominions Company, are distinctly interesting, since these two offices are at present 


the largest writers of coupon insurance. 


Both gentlemen have had long experience in 


this class of insurance, and it will be noted that in some respects there is a considerable 


difference of opinion, 


In its “Daily Express” policy that papers offers through the German 


Accident death 


benefits of $17,500, covering accidents of travel and lifts (elevators), accidents in the 
streets, accidents in the home, accidents of sport, drowning accidents and accidents while 


flying. 


Coupon Insurance 
By I. Norie-Miller 


It is some thirty-seven years ago that 


Coupon Insurance was first introduced 
into this country. The first Company 
to guarantee a coupon was the General 
\ccident Fire & Life Assurance Cor 
poration, Ltd. For a year or two very 
little advantage was taken of it, then 
there was a great spurt until it seemed 
that everyone—not only newspapers, 


time-tables and weekly papers, but sell- 
ers of special braces, boots, and almost 
every article of apparel, offered a free 
insurance. Up to that time free insur- 
ance was practically limited to railway 
and other conveyance accidents. There 
was again a lull for a few years, and 
then about twelve years ago newspapers 
started a campaign of offering extra- 
ordinary benefits which have culminated 


in the benefits now offered by the 
“Daily Express,” which are the most 
comprehensive and. liberal offered by 


any paper in the world. Details of these 
are annexed. 

To meet the difficulty of Stamp Duty 
the Government agreed that 5% on the 
premium paid for these insurances should 
be paid to them in computation of the 
stamps that would otherwise be required. 

The executives of the companies gen- 
erally are of opinion that this form of 
insurance has not been in their best in- 
terests—certainly at the present day. It 
decreases the total of personal accident 
premiums that would be available, be- 
cause so many of the business and travel- 
ing public are content with the insur- 
offered under the Newspaper 
Coupon, which they practically get for 
nothing, and it is a question whether 
the actual loss which the companies un- 
doubtedly have experienced under this 
form of insurance is made up by the 
advertisement obtained. I am of opinion 
that this method of insuring will grad- 
ally get less and less, and that it will 

for the benefit of the business gen- 
that it should be so. 


ances 


The insurance of course is free to subscribers. 


Cover Half Century Old 


Coupon insurance dates back nearly 
half a century, and like all innovations 
Was at first tried out on a small scale, 
the weekly publication, Tit Bits, giving 
readers £100 protection against fatal 
accidents when travelling by train, pro- 
vided a copy of the current issue, with 
the coupon signed, was found upon the 
person the deceased. This coupon 
was guaranteed by the Ocean Company. 

The idea gradually spread until a very 
large number of both daily and weekly 
papers adopted it for varying amounts 
and under varying conditions. Cireula 
tion managers saw vast possibilities of 
adding enormously to their circulation, 
while the idea of getting something for 
nothing made a strong appeal to a very 
large section of the community 


ot 


Many Enter Arena 


This naturally created a far wider 
market for effecting coupon insurance, 
and many companies entered the arena. 
The result was that with a comparatively 
free market there was considerable com- 
petition for the business, not only on 
account of the premium involved, but 
also because of the advertising value 
attaching. So that, to a certain extent, 
the papers were able to force the hands 
of the companies in the matters 
amount of protection and rates. 

The demands of the papers grew to 
such an extent that many classes of 
minor accidents were admitted into the 
contracts, and one paper vied with an- 
other to offer the greatest benefits. Ulti- 
mately as much as £7,000 ($35,000) was 
guaranteed to a family under one coupon. 


of 


Battle Between Newspapers 


The fight between the papers resulted 
in switching readers from one paper to 
another, that offering the greatest bene- 
fits being, momentarily, the most suc- 
cessiul in securing increased circulation. 
Although the benefits were naturally re- 
stricted to certain very specific causes, 
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which, it was hoped, would protect 
guarantecing companies against loss, 
claims proved to be considerably in ex- 
cess of the premiums paid, and, at the 
expiry of the contracts—made in one or 
two cases for a period of three years— 
many of the coinpanies entirely withdrew 
from the field. 

This narrowing down of the market 
permitted those remaining in to operate 
at better advantage. It was recognized 
that the premiums paid by the papers— 
on circulation—could not exceed 
a certain sum, and it thus became neces- 
sary to curtail the benefits given under 


this class of cover. 


based 


Growing Claims and Other Troubles 


Under the old conditions the number 
of clainis made was colossal, many of 
them being entirely outside the pre- 
scribed limitations. Not only did it in- 
volve a large amount of extra clerical 
assistance, with expert knowledge, both 
on the staffs of the papers and the 
underwriting companies, but it produced 
considerable dissatisfaction in the minds 
of rejected claimants, who were fre- 
quently inclined to disparage both the 
paper and the guaranteeing office. 

The older and more’ conservative 
offices, which had not entered the field, 
were inclined to view the habit of coupon 
insurance with alarm, believing that. it 
presented a very real danger to exist- 
ing personal accident business. Added 
to this, the names of the guaranteeing 
companies were daily brought prom- 
inently before many millions of readers 
and thus became household words, 

This publicity, however, in the long 
run became, to a certain extent, a two- 
edged sword, since it had the effect 
of giving the company a bad name with 
the large army of rejected claimants, 
and thus the value of the advertisement 
was more than counterbalanced. 

The ultimate result was that coupons 
were framed, which, while giving very 
wide benefits, materially restricted them 
from the impossible heights they had 
reached. All companies appreciated the 
wisdom of this curtailment, although 
there still appears to be, if not a defi- 
nite agreement, tacit understanding 
among the tariff offices to eschew, for 


the present at any rate, this particular 
class of business. 


The Largest Contracts 

The Eagle, Star, and British Dominions 
Company now hold two of the largest 
contracts—the Daily Mail and the Daily 
Chronicle. The former paper has a cir- 
culation approaching 2,000,000, and the 
latter is in excess of 1,000,000. 

One great feature in the terms of the 
new insurance is the extreme clarity 
of the contract. Readers can see for 
themselves exactly what protection 15 
given, and the number of unjustified 
claims has in consequence, fallen enor- 
mously. 


Effect on Accident Business 

While at the outset coupon insurance 
did undoubtedly have quite an appre- 
ciable effect upon personal accident 
business, once the public were seized 
of the fact that they were only protected 
in certain cases, and with very closely 
confined limitations—in fact, that they 
could not get “something for nothing’— 
it gave them to “think furiously,” and 
is now undoubtedly tending to build up 
personal accident business. 

A scrutiny of the claimants tends to 
show that a very large number are 
motorists and motor-cyclists, an unduly 
large percentage of the claims coming 
from this class, clearly showing that the 
selection is against the company. 

One great reason for the popularity 
of coupon insurance in this country is 
the compartively small size of the British 
Isles, the London daily papers being on 
the breakfast tables of readers, even 
in the most remote parts, on the day oi 
issue. Thus the circulation of the chief 
dailies is far greater than in any other 
part of the world. 

Some few of the papers have dropped 
coupon insurance, others have never 
entertained it, but the popular penny 
papers are now, per force, content to 
offer a more reasonable contract than 
formerly—-a fact which renders it pos- 
sible to underwrite the business at a 
profit. 

It is an undoubted fact that the giving 
of a free accident insurance coupon has 
increased the circulation of those news- 
papers that have taken it up. 


British Insurance Shares From 
An Investment Point of View 


London—Speaking generally, shares of 
British insurance companies stand at a 
very high premium and are looked upon 
by investors with great favor. They 
may in fact be described as one of the 
great forms of investment continually ap- 
preciating in value: 

Although from time to time they are 
liable to slight fluctuations, they are 
never of a sensational nature, and, in 
nearly every instance, the market price 
is considerably higher on December 31 
than it was on the preceding January 1. 

Curiously enough, however, there is 
never a free market in insurance shades. 
This is chiefly accounted for (1) from 
the fact that in most cases there is a 
large uncalled liability on the shares. (It 
is most unlikely that a call would ever be 
necessary upon any of the shares of the 
old-established companies, but the mere 
fact that there is such a possible con- 
tingency deters many would-be pur- 
chasers.) (2) The companies always re- 
serve the right to refuse to transfer the 
shares to any would-be purchaser, 
whom they consider, for any reason, 
might be an undesirable holder. There 
is, thus, never any possibility of the cor- 
nering of insurance shares, and that fact 
alone largely eliminates any speculative 
clement. 

Hang Tightly to Shares 

To a great extent the shares are held 
by people interested in the insurance 
world, who cling to them tightly and 
look upon them as gilt-edged securities, 


and while the average yield at the cur- 
rent market prices seldom exceeds 4 
or 4% per cent. and in some cases 1s 
as low as 2% per cent., it must be borne 
in mind that they are always “in sight 
of” another dividend. 

One great reason of their popularity 
is on account of their almost impregnable 
position on account of the very high 
class nature of the assets they hold. 
The articles of association provide for 
the class of investments they may hold, 
which require to be in what are known 
as “Trustee Securities,” all of which are 
clearly set forth and defined under the 
Trustees’ Act. These, being all abso- 
lutely the cream of investments, they 
are, in the event of a catastrophe or un- 
joreseen emergencies, readily convertible 
into cash. 

It may be taken as an unwritten law 
that dividends are always paid out ot 
net invested earnings, and never out ol 
trading balances, which are invariably 
added to the invested funds, and these 
earnings are only regarded in relation 
to dividend outgo. Obviously, therefore, 
the values of insurance shares must 
ever continue in an upward direction. 


The Corporation of Insurance Brokers 


Fact which has had an enormous in- 
fluence on the value of insurance shares 
is the action of the companies them- 
selves, and in order to explain that ac- 
tion, it is necessary to go back to 190/. 

In that year insurance brokers agitated 
to obtain some degree of recognition, 
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either by legislation or otherwise. In 
fact, their desire was (and still is) to 
bring the distribution of insurance to 
the public upon similar lines to those 
which now obtain in the United States, 
Canada, and other countries. The great 
abuse in this country, and the primarily 
responsible factor for the excessive ex- 
pense rates ol offices is the multiplica- 
tion of agents, and more particularly 
the practice of appointing firms as agents 
for the express purpose of obtaining the 
firm’s insurance. 

The Corporation of Insurance Brokers 
is an institution founded for the express 
purpose of securing a standard pro- 
ficiency in the placing of risks. After 
trying for more than 15 years to bring 
about some reform in the practice of 
insurance offices, the Corporation pre- 
sented a petition to His Majesty’s Privy 
Council, praying that it might be granted 
a recognition such as was enjoyed by the 
Chartered Accountants and other kin- 
dred societies in this country. But, by 
the concerted action of the offices, who 
lodged a counter petition, and who 
claimed, in spite of numerous examples 
to the contrary, that the British public 
is already sufficiently protected under 
existing conditions, were successful in 
getting the brokers’ petition rejected. 

It goes almost without saying that the 


broker has necessarily to exercise a due 
regard to the interests of the man who 
is paying the premium, but the offices 
are avowedly hostile to any influence 
which has the effect of lessening rates, 
even although this—as is almost always 
the case—is corollary to a diminution of 
the risk involved. To put it in other 
words, the insurance offices appear to 
think that the brokers abrogate to them- 
selves a power which entirely belongs 
to underwriters, and cases are numerous 
where suggestions are made for improv- 
ing the risks, having, of course, as a 
necessary object in view, the relative 
reduction in premium. 

Great Increase in Value of Shares 

lf a sidelight upon the attitude of the 
offices is desired the figures appended 
hereunder will offer a ready explanation 
and also be further proof of the reason 
of the popularity of insurance shares 
from an investment point of view. 
Taking the index figures of 79 offices as 
100: 

In January, 1914, the figure was...100 

In December, 1921, it was........141.6 

In May, 1925, it had appreciated to 231.5 

The aggregate market value of the 
same shares in 1914 was approximately 
£90,000,000, and in 1925 it had risen to 
£299 000,000. 


Only Two Companies Now 
Write Aviation Insurance 
By H. R. Gillman 


Associate Fellow Royal Aeronautical Society, Secretary Lloyd's Aviation 
Department 


London—Aviation insurance — started 
before the war and policies dated 1909 
and 1910 can be seen in the offices of 
the companies engaged in the business 
in London, but it was only after the 
armistice in 1919 that this class of in- 
surance was established to meet the de- 
mands of the newly formed air transport 
companies. 

Since 1919, a great deal of work has 
been done and much money has been 
lost in learning the rudiments of the 
business. 

At the start, there were four aviation 
insurance companies in London, but now 
there is only a group of two of these 
companies which has survived the dis- 
astrous toll of losses which occurred in 
the early years. This group is well es- 
tablished and I understand that it is on 
a fair way to success. 

Preliminary Requisite Knowledge 

The problems confronting an aviation 
underwriter when he is asked to cover, 
say, an aeroplane for its flight between 
two points or for a period of time, are 
many and various, and it will be inter- 
esting to examine them briefly. 

First, a successful aviation underwriter 
must be an expert in aviation. He must 
have a good knowledge of the capabil- 
ities and shortcomings of aircraft; under- 
stand the psychology of pilots; know a 
good deal of geography and, lastly, be 
able to weigh up the moral hazard as 
applied to the operating companies. 

hese are generalities, so, to be more 
precise, it is necessary to know the con- 
dition of the aeroplane from the air- 
worthiness point of view; the name and 
capabilities of the pilot; the character- 
istics of the air route on which it is’ pro- 
posed to operate and the type of load 
to be carried. : 

Now, each of these main headings can 
be split up into many minor headings, 
sigan = load factor of the machine ; 
ioe eager ego the aircraft; 
iain Ae “a y of t ool cage” and whether 
of machine ‘i suena. hago ral 
ical condition ak ta ie ee 
Seniens aien ne facilities for forced 
= a. om g t 1e route, and whether or 

vad carried will be small or 


bulky, strong or fragile, and a host of 
other things besides. 


Underwriters Lack Experience Data 


An aviation underwriter ought to have 
answers to about a hundred questions 
before he can feel reasonably safe in 
writing any class of risk for any type 
of aircraft. Unfortunately, in practice, 
such a lengthy analysis is not possible, 
and, therefore, he must rely on outstand- 
ing facts and figures in the information 
available, backed by experience and in- 
tuition. It is only necessary to compare 
what ought to be known about the aver- 
age aviation risk with what is in fact 
known to understand why this class of 
insurance business has been so bad in 
the past. 

Unlike the marine underwriter who 
has an accumulation of data and figures 
on which to base his rates, the aviation 
underwriter has no such past records 
nor any register of classification in which 
he can look up the relative safety value 
of the aeroplane he is asked to insure. 
To make matters worse, the human ele- 
ment enters into the question to a great- 
cr extent than in marine insurance. 

That a system of classifying aircraft 
is very necessary has long been recog- 
nized, it is surprising that no effort has 
been made either in England or America 
to bring this about. Of course, the ques- 
tion is a very difficult one, but it will 
have to be tackled if aviation insurance 
is to be established on a proper footing. 


Four Factors of An Aviation Risk 

To begin with, an aviation risk does 
not consist of only one factor, i. e., the 
aeroplane, but roughly of four: (a) The 
aeroplane, (b) the pilot, (c) the operating 
company and (d) the ground organiza- 
tion. It is not practicable to reduce the 
last three to “symbols of value,’ such 
as 100A1, 100A and 90A, etc., but the 
safety value of the aeroplane could be 
denoted in this manner and shown in a 
register book if only some far-sighted 
public body would take the matter in 
hand. 

An aeroplane can be perfectly safe in 
the air yet be a very dangerous machine 
when “landing” or “taking-off,’ and this 


is where classification would eliminate 
the bad types. 

In Europe, the present system is for a 
government department to examine the 
design and calculations for a projected 
aeroplane and, if they are aerodynam- 
ically and constructionally satisfactory, 
the machine is granted a certificate of 
airworthiness which permits its use as 
a passenger-carrying aircraft. Once the 
machine is built and is in use on an air- 
way, it has to be carefully examined 
every day to ensure that it remains in an 
airworthy condition. 

Although these precautions are satis- 
factory up to a point, it is still possible 
to have aeroplanes which will be of dif- 
ferent safety values. Although airworthy 
in the accepted sense of the word, there 
are very obvious differences between dif- 
ferent types and these must have a bear- 
ing on their degree of attractiveness to 
underwriters, but to what extent it is 
difficult to lay down, owing to divergent 
opinions. For instance, single and multi- 
engined machines must have different 
safety values, but what is the ratio? The 
same applies to aircraft having slow or 
fast landing speeds, long or short runs 
on taking off, quick or slow climb and 
long or short runs on landing. Then 
there are such factors as “range of view 
for the pilot,” “the position and types of 
petrol tanks, flotation and other safety 
devices, freedom from fire in the air, 
ete., etc,” which all affect the safety of 
the machine but do not affect its “air- 
worthiness.” Again, ease and cheapness 
of repair after an accident, ease of trans- 
port after a crash or forced landing, enor- 
mously influence the risk. 


The Market 


It will be seen that the problem is very 
complicated, but it can be made simpler 
if only it is tackled properly and, I will 
venture to state that, unless it is taken 
in hand and examined collectively, many 
avoidable losses will continue to be the 
lot of the unfortunate insurer. 

I shall now try te give some idea of 
the present state of the aviation insur- 
ance market and the rates of premium 
being demanded in London. 

Compared with marine insurance, the 
field of aviation insurance is still small 
and, naturally, rates are higher than if 
it were possible to spread the risks to 
a greater extent. Furthermore, owing 
to the varying factors in the risks, it is 
not practicable to organize the business 





on a tariff basis. This point has not been 
sufhciently realized in some countries 
and in consequence practically no busi- 
ness has been done. 

The aviation insurance companies 
which have managed to keep going have 
had a hard struggle, but at last the 
horizon is clearing. 

Accidental damage to aircraft is be- 
coming less frequent. Pilots are becom- 
ing more experienced and the assured 
generally are beginning to realize that 
the possession of an insurance policy is 
not a pass to a quick and easy method of 
making money. 

The brightest side of the matter, how- 
ever, is that the field is gradually grow- 
ing. Aviation in America appears to be 
well on the way to permanent and ex- 
tensive development, while German avia- 
tion has made great strides and is ex- 
panding rapidly and, in each case, this 
means more business in the insurance 
markets. 

The Rates 

With regard to rates of premium, for 
accidental damage they range between 
15% and 35%; no fixed scale can be laid 
down and each risk is judged on its 
merits. 

Legal liability to passengers is a risk 
which has not caused many claims in 
England, and so far no case has been 
iought in the courts, so the legal posi- 
tion is not quite clear. In France, the 
transport company is liable in full and 
it has, therefore, to cover this risk in its 
entirety. In Germany, a table of com- 
pensation has been fixed by law and 
the transport company is liable up to the 
limits of this scale. 

Third party risks really come under 
the heading of legal liability mentioned 
above; the rates of premium in England 
are up to 2%. 

Personal accident insurance of passen- 
gers. The business in this class is in- 
creasing and the premiums are about Is 
6d (one shilling and six pence) per hun- 
dred pounds. 

Cargo insurance rates are about 2s 
6d (two shillings and six pence) per hun- 
dred pounds, but this figure is dropping, 

‘wing to the satisfactory state of the 
risk. 

Space forbids of further elaboration of 
this subject, but I trust that the fore- 
going lines will have given a fairly clear 
idea of the problems involved in this 
newest branch of insurance. 


Excess Insurance Company 
Employs No Agents 


little is known to the 
outside world about the [Excess Insur- 
ance Company, Ltd. Yet it is one of 
the most unique and interesting studies 
in the British Insurance world. Its his- 
tory is almost romantic. 

Now, the real reason the general pub- 
lic is so unfamiliar with the Excess com- 
pany is because only Lloyd’s brokers 
have access to it, and to all intents and 
purposes Lloyd’s methods and not com- 
pany methods are followed. Needless 
to say, the office is not associated with 
the tariff. It is a composite company, 
writing all classes of insurance (life ex- 
cepted), employs no agents, and apart 
from the recognized brokerage and dis- 
count allowed at Lloyd’s it pays no 
commission, and has not to face the 
music of heavy agency and overhead 
charges. The Excess was the 


London—But 


emana- 
tion of the fertile brain of the all-con- 
quering Cuthbert Eden Heath. 


How Heath Got Idea 


It is a matter of history that, when 
quite a young man, Mr. Heath was one 
of the most active members and leaders 
of the Non-Marine business at Lloyd’s. 
In fact, he may be said to have been 
one of the very early pioneers of this 
class of insurance. His business having 


developed very rapidly and successfully 


in both his underwriting and brokerage 
departments, he conceived the idea of 
creating a fresh market for excess lines, 
and, as a consequence, in 1894 he 
founded the Excess Company. 

By being able to swallow greatly in- 
creased lines, not only was the business 
kept together, but it very soon com- 
menced to attract wide attention in va- 
rious parts of the world, and in the long 
run proved enormously successful, as 
the figures which follow later will prove. 
The business of the Excess Company 
was first conducted at Lloyd’s, and was 
written for by C. E. Heath himself. The 
policies were signed as a Lloyd’s policy, 
in the name of C. E. Heath and George 
Heath. At that time, there were policies 
issued with the Excess policy on one 
side, and a Lloyd’s policy on the other, 
the Lloyd’s policy being a re-insurance 
of the Excess’s interest. Among a cer- 
tain section of Lloyd’s underwriters 
there was considerable hostility to Non- 
Marine business which was then in its 
infancy, and apparently there were some 
who objected to Heath writing for the 
Excess in “The Room”. One day, as a 
result of this feeling, he suddenly bought 
up an umbrella shop which stood from 
time immemorial at the southeastern 
corner of the Royal Exchange, imme- 
diately under Lloyd’s, and set up the 








Excess office in its place, probably the 


finest situation for an insurance under- 
writing room in the whole of London. 
The kxcess still remains in the same 
place today. For some weeks after this 
bold step, which everywhere was ac- 
claimed a master siroke, Heath himself 
sat in. the Excess underwriting room 
just to “show that he meant business,” 


and its subsequent history has been all 
“plane” sailing. Plane, if you please, 
Mr. Printer, and not “plain”, a far too 
frequent mistake made by the majority 
ot landlubbers. ) 

In 1914 the Excess was turned into a 
limited company with a capital of £50,- 
000 ($250,000) in £1 ($5) shares, all of 
which were closely held by Heath, his 
brother and some half dozen colleagues. 
During 1920 the capital was increased 
to £500,000 ($2,500,000), at which it 
now stands, by the capitalization of 
£450,000 ($2,250,000) transferred from 
reserve. The company’s credit insur 
business was trans‘erred in 1918 
to the Trade Indemnity Company, Ltd., 
an offshoot of the British Trade Corpor 
ation, and in 1919 it assisted in the for 
mation of the Scottish Automobile Com 


ance 


pany. At the end of 1924 the total as 
sets approximated $7,500,000. 

Dur.ng the war years, as was the 
case with many Insurance companies, 
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the business written was stupendous, 
and the profits exceptionally large, even 
for those days of huge profits. From 
1914-16 the dividends were kept at 15 
per cent, in 1917 they were 25 per cent, 
in 1918, 35 per cent, in 1919, 45 per cent, 
and frcm 1920 to 1924, since the increase 
of the capital to ten times its original 
amount by the transfer of £450,000 
from reserves, it has fluctuated between 
74% and 10 per cent. A nice little divi- 
tend for the original shareholders of the 
original capital, amounting virtually 
from 75 to 100 per cent on the original 
investment. 

Nor does the success end there; the 
allied companies, the Trade Indemnity, 


and the Scottish Automobile, are both 
paying handsome dividends, and_ the 
shares of both stand at = substantial 


premiums. Assuredly nothing succeeds 
like success, and although excesses are 
usually not to be encouraged this ‘“Ix- 
cess” is the one proverbial exception 
which proves the rule. 

Although it has no bearing upon the 
company under discussion, it is an in- 
teresting circumstance to note that 
Heath’s idea as to value of personal in- 
surance is so great that he carries over 
$1,000,000 life assurance, and is probably 
the heaviest insured of all British. Insur- 
ance men, 


British Insurance Papers 
And What They Feature 


London.—Although, in the press direc- 
tories some fifty publications figure under 
the heading Insurance, examination of 


the list reveals that a number of these 
are works of reference, such as “The 
Insurance Shareholders Guide,” “Stone 


& Cox,” and the “Post Magazine Alma- 


nac.” Others are of a domestic nature, 
such as “The Chartered Insurance In- 
stitute Journal” and “The Insurance 


Guild Journal,” while some are apparent- 
ly obscure pubfications of which the 
writer, with a quarter of a century’s 
experience of insurance affairs, has no 
knowledge. 

There remain several well known and 
responsible periodicals dealing exclusive- 
ly with insurance affairs, such as “The 
Post Magazine,” “The Review,” “The 
Policyholder” and “The Policy”; which 
embody the best of the journalistic out- 
put in Great Britain. 

“The Post Magazine” 

Of these, “The Post Magazine,” is the 
senior journal. It was founded in 1839. 
It is owned and managed by the two 
sons of its founder, the late T. W. 
Buckley, who between them attend to 
the business and publishing side of the 
management, while in C. H. Jackson, 
the paper possesses an editor who has 
had extensive experience also in daily 
journalism. 

The policy of the paper is conserva- 
tive. It publishes serious articles of 
technical subjects, gives reviews of law 
cases dealing with insurance affairs, and 
devotes a considerable amount of space 
to social and sporting events connected 
with insurance. Primarily a “company” 
paper, it is a recognized vehicle for an- 
rouncements of appointments and _ re- 
urements, and its advertisement columns 
are the medium through which clerks 
and officials seek promotion and change. 

Aithough “The Post Magazine” deals 
mostly with fire, life and accident af- 
fairs, adequate marine insurance, notes 
appear weekly, and current marine busi- 


ness is discussed by a well informed 
writer. “The Post Magazine” is never 
sensational. It is read, not only by 


clerks and officials, but by the directors 
of the big companies. 


How Sir Harold Elverston Got “The 
Policyholder” 

Brisker, and more of the “progressive,” 
type is “The Policyholder,” published in 
Manchester, but with a large circula- 
tion in London. It is owned, and large- 


ly conducted by Sir Harold Elverston, 
who until recently was a member of 
Parliament, and who has been associated 
with insurance affairs for a considerable 
time. Sir Harold tells how the paper 
came into his possession as part pay- 
ment of a bad debt. At the time he did 
not regard the bargain as particularly 
satisfactory, but in his capable hands, the 
paper has prospered. “The Policy- 
holder” deals less with the technical than 
with the financial side of insurance af- 
fairs, and a feature is the exposure of 
doubtful or irresponsible concerns which 
seek by advertisement or graft to plunder 
the legitimate market. Another feature 
is the campaign which the paper wages 
against the alternative which is made tull 
use of by Lloyd's underwriters, who, 
under the Assurance Companies Act, 
may furnish guarantees, instead of mak- 
ing deposits, in the transaction of ceriain 
classes of business, and who are not 
under compulsion to make the detailed 
returns of business transacted that the 
companies have to make. If this cam- 
paign is waged with some vigor, it is 
also fought on open and above-board 
lines, and it is frank, extremely so in 
fact. Like “The Post Magazine,” “The 
Policyholder” deals chiefly with fire, ac- 
cident, and life business, but it also has 
marine insurance notes, which cover cur- 
rent affairs. 

Again like the “Post Magazine,” the 
“Policyholder” deals with law cases, but 
in a supplement, which, being separate, 
can be filed and makes a useful work 
of reference. Sport and personal matter 
is given due notice in its columns, while 
statistical tables, giving trading results 
are another feature. 

“The Review” 

“The Review” is a paper in a differ- 
ent category, both in make up and in 
matter. It is always dignified; always 
well informed. It has no space to spare 
for trivia, such as sport and social af- 
fairs, but devotes its columns to highly 
technical articles and important utter- 
ances which its editor thinks will interest 
the insurance world. It quotes exten- 
sively from American papers. It was 
founded in 1869, and has a vogue with 
the more serious minded of insurance 
men. 

“The Policy” 

“The Policy” is a good little paper, 
without special features, and though 
attractively written, gives the writer the 
impression of being not wholly of the 





market nor of the insuring public. 
Perhaps it fulfils the duty of a connect- 
ing link between the two. Neither the 
“Review,” nor “The Policy,’ devote 
much space to Marine Business, which 
is perhaps a pity, since the London 
market is so largely the Marine Market 
of the world. 
“Fairplay” 

This leads to a_ consideration of 
marine insurance journalism, which 
obtains more prominence in the = ship- 
ping press than in insurance pub.ica- 
tons. “Fairplay” devotes several pages 
a week to marine insurance, and _ its 
notes are, from appearances, the joint 
compilation of several pens. This is an 
advantage since hull and cargo business 
are specialized subjects, while “claims” 
also requires an expert to deal with the 
subject adequately. “Fairplay” makes a 
feature of the analysis of the accounts 
of the marine companies, and nowhere 
else can so complete an unravelling of 
these be found. It is not uncommon, 
when dealing with the accounts of an 
old established concern, for the analyst 
to give the results of the trading since 
the beginning of the account, and in 
this manner interesting Comparisons can 
often be made. 


“Shipbuilding & Shipping Record” 
“Shipbuilding & Shipping Record” is 


another maritime journal which deals 
adequately with marine insurance. De- 
voting less space to the subject than 
“Fairplay,” this journal nevertheless 


‘covers th® subject in two or three editor- 


ial paragraphs, each week, and these are 
invariably well informed. In this paper 
hul! insurance is of the first considera- 
tion, and it undoubtedly keeps ship- 
owners in touch with the state of af- 
fairs in the insurance market. 


Page Every Wednesday 

“The Journal of Commerce,” a Liver- 
pool daily, has notes on current marine 
insurance affairs in every issue, but on 
Wednesdays, a whole page is devoted 
to the subject, and on this, perhaps the 
most complete review of current. in- 
surance business can be found. At one 
time, the policy of this journal was a 
trifle too enterprising, for the comfort 
of underwriters, but of late, a more 
conservative tone has been observable, 


— 


and it cannot be said that the paper has 
suffered because of this. Other papers 
which deal with marine insurance are 
“The Syren and Shipping,” “The Ship. 
ping World,” and “Suaipping Hlustrated,” 
but the articles are for the most par 
uninspired and without distinction. 
“Lloyd’s List” 

Last but not least, is the underwriters 
own paper “Lioyd’s List.” With the ex. 
ception of “The London Gazette,’ this 
is the oldest paper in the country, prob. 
ably in the world, and it dates back to 
the late seventeenth century, when 
lcdward Lloyd kept his coffee house near 
the Tower of London. 

Here 1s the reat marine insurance news- 
paper, with Lloyd’s law reports, reports 
of conventions such as the Hague, 
Stockholm and Brussels conferences, and 
the general news in which underwriters 
are interested. Until recently “Lloyd's 
List” might have been reproached with 
being somewhat remiss in its attention 
to such news as changes in clauses, and 
generai matters affecting underwriting i 
its more intimate aspect, but it is now 
well informed on such subjects. 

Although several of the daily papers 
devote a certain amount of space to life 
insurance, very little attention is_ paid 
to other classes of business, except when 
some big disaster calls for comment on 
the insurance aspect. However, both 
“The Times,” and “The Daily  Tele- 
graph” include “marine insurance notes,” 
in their regular features, while im- 
portant items of insurance news are al- 
ways adequately dealt with in these two 
great London dailies. 


Change of Sentiment at Lloyd’s 


In conclusion, it may be said that in- 
surance journalism in Great Britain js 


discreet, rather than sensational. Much 
space is devoted to technical matter 
while less importance is attached t 


news items than appears to be the case 
in America. The standard of the gen- 
eral run of contributions is high, and 
most of the articles published are well 
written. The press is not very popular 
with the offices, but is more so today 
than was the case a decade ago, while 
at Lloyd’s where at one time the journ- 
alist was anathema, he is now tolerated, 
and even welcome so long as he remains 
discreet. 


British Insurance as a 
Career for Young Men 


By Josep G. W. Rollason, 
F.C. 1. 1. 


Sub-Manager, British General Insur- 
ance Co., Ltd. 


London—In the progress of education, 
environment must play an important part. 
There is the environment associated with 
the training at some provincial center, 
generally in a branch office, and there is 
the env-ronment which pertains to the 
training in London usually with a head 
office. 1 thins the prizes have gone and 
are still gong, to the men who had in 
the first instance a provincial training. 
In the provinces there are more opor- 
tunities of getting an all-round training, 
which is often denied the London junior, 
owing as a general rule to there being 
large departments for fire, life and acci- 
dent, reinsurance, accounts, ete., into 
which a junior may get and stay with 
slender chances of obtaining a varied 
and all round experience. 


Getting Business and Handling It 


The Ipswich offices, owing to their 
composite character and necessarily 
moderate sized staffs, offer one of the 
finest fields for the training of insur- 
ance men. There are larger and lead- 
ing industrial centers, such as Glasgow, 
Leeds, Manchester, and Birmingham, 


where a higher technical training cat 
be acquired but we are not all needed 
as technical men, for, the commercial, 
or business getting, side of insurance 
has to be filied, and any part of the 
United Kingdom furnishes good ground 
for training men in agency work, whici 
is the finest field for the development 
of organizing ability. The discovery ol 
trained technical insurance men who have 
the adaptability for agency organization 
is one of the difficuit problems of our 
business, and I should like to emphasize 
this fact by quoting ‘the words of 4 
leading gencral manager. Years ago he 
said that he could find men who could 
handle business but could not get tt 
and he could find men, although not s0 
easily, who could get business but could 
not handle it when they had it. His 
problem was to find the men who couid 
both procure and handle the business. 
This type of man is very scarce. 

In a vast business like ours the jum 
ior members must set themselves out [0 
be enterprising and enthus‘astic. The 
days are fast disappearing when the bust 
ness value of the insurance official ' 
based mainly upon the standing of the 
office he represents, rather than upo 
his own efficiency and personality. Ov" 
great insurance offices have been the 
training ground for many who_ have 


risen to the highest positions—men wh? 
have made the most of their opportu: 
But these offices have been, an¢ 


nities. 
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still are, the abiding place of “Micaw- 
bers” in legion, men who have been wait- 
ing for something to turn up, believing 
that they might be singled out for higher 
service, but neglecting meanwhile to 
qualify or to show any interest in the 
worx which does not lie actually within 
the scope of their duties, or their depart- 
ment. in this respect it is not uncom- 
mon to find applicants for positions from 
both juniors and seniors who are waiting 
to get another position before having 
acquired some experience of the work 
they would have to undertake. There 
is a time for everything, and a jun.or 
clers’s experience must be acquired 
while he 1s yet a junior, but as he ad- 
vances he must also acquire a knowledge 
of the work which lies ahead. 


Self Development 


Anyone entering our profession must, 
in order to succeed, use every channel 
he can to educate himself, and it is a 
problem for the sen‘ors to see that all 
juniors are encouraged. The manager, 
the departmental head, the next cler« in 
seniority, will be serving both himself 
and his company in encouraging the jun- 
ior, by inviung h.m to seek tor guid- 
ance and instruction in his daily tas‘, 
for, without juniors—and good juniors— 
our business must suffer. Hence it is 
our duty as seniors to train them prop- 
erly, considerately aiming at mac<ing in- 
surance men rather than machines of 
them. <A little of the mil< of human 
kindness will help considerably in this 
work. 

While the technical side of insurance 
affords many openings and opportunities 
for progress, the commercial side is par- 
ticularly fascinating. It is not only the 
avenue for direct touch with the in- 
sur.ng public, but it is that which calls 
upon the technical side of insurance to 
ma.ntain a high state of efficiency. With- 
out highly trained underwriters, policy 
drafters, surveyors, accountants, finan- 
ciers, actuaries, claims adjusters, and 
legal experts, the commercial end of our 
business would “crumple up.” 


Good Executives Scarce 


I wonder sometimes whether the 
scarcity of capable insurance men, able 
to undertaxe the responsibilities of man- 
agementsh:ps, is responsible for some 
amalgamations. We have seen companies 
during the past two or three decades 
attain strong positions, in fact become 
giants, while others have retired into 
obscurity. Both had the same oppor- 
tunity, yet some have grown and ab- 
sorbed their competitors, while others 
have “marked time’ and eventually been 
merged into other offices. I should 
Imagine that the problem just now is 
lor various directorates to find under- 
studies for their higher executive offi- 
cers, men with initiative and personality, 
well fitted for carrying on and develop- 
ing their respective organizations. We 
now and again hear the remark made 
that ths or that company is “behind the 
times.” This remar«< conjures up the 
possibilities of further fusions. The ex- 
ecutive officers of such companies are 
in all probability handicapped. They 
know, as bus’ness men associated with 
strong organizations, the remedy, but 
they cannot apply that remedy, simply 
because they have not the necessary ma- 
terial. They have not the men with 
sufficient energy and ideas to whom they 
could depute the carrying through of 
some campaign of development and ex- 
Pansion, The directors as well as man- 
agers of companies would gladly pro- 
mote men to higher positions, but such 
Positions would) need and mean_ hard 
wors, mentally and physically, and they 
have not the men to do it. This scems 
to indicate that amalgamations are not 
altogether the schemes of financiers 
bent on profit-ta’ ing, but rather, sound 
administration in many instances pro- 
tecting an already good organiation from 
falling into decay, because there are 
not enough “live” men coming in to fill 
the higher executive positions. 

Advertising experts do a great deal, 


but it is trained insurance men who can 
best advertise the projects of an office; 
and if you only thninx ior a moment, 
unique opportunities await men in more 
than one office whose name is a name 
to conjure with and whose connection 
is even today a vast field awaiting de- 
velopment. It must, however, be de- 
veloped with dignity, energy, and an en- 
terprise for ideas. To give an illustra- 
tion, one of the most fascinating studies 
for an insurance man is the drafting of 
prospectuses, pamphlets and _ telling 
leaflets, something that will attract the 
possible client, something out of the or- 
dinary; and the officials of offices having 
records running back for scores of years 
(one might almost say centuries) are to 
be envied the material lying at hand, 
from which striking and pulling ad- 
vertisements could be evolved. Now, 
such money is needlessly expended by 
individual offices in scrappy systems of 
advertising. If a general propaganda 
could be adopted with really clever ar- 
ticles written by experts (the expense 
falling on the combined companies), all 
offices would benefit in proportion to the 
perfection of their agency organizations. 

There is another source of publicity 
propaganda which I do not think has 
attracted much attention, and that is the 
business lecturer. Co-operation among 
the companies in this respect may be 
difficult. It may be for some reason 
unwanted, but it is open for any com- 
pany to appoint a representative to ad- 
dress bodies of business men, or trade 
associations on insurance subjects. It 
would certainly be a problem to pick 
out insurance men who could address a 
body of prospective policy holders with 
the same eloquence and effect as they 
could address the individual prospect. 
But I am convinced that when the of- 
fices as a body, or an individual office 
have a special scheme to introduce, they 
will need to have their publicity man- 
ager to push the campaign along. ‘The 
prospects of anyone who will cultivate 
this idea are especially bright. He must 
first, however, be trained in the tech- 
nique of insurance business, for his work 
will need the knowledge which can only 
be obtained through an office training, 
and which will take years of study in 
more than one department. The agency 
manager on good terms. with agents, 
branch managers, and heads of depart- 
ments, should be well qualified for this 
kind of work. 

Responsibility 

Responsibility is another word for 
leadership; and what does leadership de- 
mand? It demands the administrative 
brain to coordinate and produce policy, 
or plan, from the mass of information 
and de ail that is incidental to our busi- 
ness, and the executive will to give effect 
to any policy or plan. It is, indeed, a 
gre.t problem just now to find leaders, 
and if it can be kept in mind what is 
needed to become leaders, it may help 
to solve the problem. There is, first, 
steadfastness of purpose. Do not tire 
of the task in hand. First, be sure it is 
leading to something better and quali- 
fying you for promotion; then, no mat- 
ter how difficult or unpopular the task, 
“Carry on.” Remember that many en- 
ter the race, but the prizes go to the 
few who finish the course. Then a leader 
must have something about him that is 
communicative; he must have a mag- 
netic personality. He must have a vis- 
ion to see things that others do not see. 
He must possess a cheerful disposition; 
he must alwavs be hopeful. A leader 
must be an optimist. He must not create 
lions in the path. He is expected to 
triumph over difficulties. He must not 
only know the way, he must be able to 
persuade others to follow. Then a lead- 
er must live a life of reality, for if men 
are to follow you, they must believe in 
you. There must be no hedging. There 
must be a perfect candor and mutual 
trust. 

The necessity for work, both in office 
hours and afterwards calls for self- 
denial. But there is another self-denial 


necessary in the composition of the true 


insurance leader. He must school him- 
self aga.nst self-assertiveness. He must 
strive to train up others to do the work 
which he perhaps could do better him- 
self. He must create enthusiastic wor«<- 
ers, and it will be found his most effec- 
tive work wiil be in this direction, rather 
than keeping himself to the front, and 
gathering all the glory h:mself. One 
other demand which leadership will 
mae upon us is loneliness. A leader 
must be able to stand, think, and act 
aione. 

If the history of our leading insurance 








mianagers who have built up the solid 
‘tructure of insurance could be closely 
investigated, I venture to say that all of 
them were men who could think and act 
alone. We want leaders in our business 
(their number is not on the increase); 
and the problem is, how best to get 
them. Unless we are constantly taking 
in, at one end, new juniors and rightly 
training them, we cannot hope to pro- 
duce imsurance men of good caliber and 
intelligence at the other end; and in 
this respect the administration of staffs 
is a very delicate matter. 


A Publisher of Diaries 
and His Coupon Insurance 


London—Ever since 1816 the great 
firm of Letts has been publishing 
diaries. They certainly sell far more 
than any otler firm, and they are in 
every shape and size from the tiny vest 
pocket to the ponderous tome found in 
almost every oltice. The aggregate num- 
ber sold during the more than century 
of their existence must run into very 
many millions, and the sales of today, 
which are greater than ever, must be 
truly colossal. 


Diaries Carry Coupon Insurances 

[every one of these diaries, utterly ir- 
respective of size or price, Carries an in- 
surance coupon, which protects the ap- 
p.acant for “Accidents on Land or Sea.” 
in this coupon imsurance, specimen oj 
which is given, it 1s necessary to torward 
to the tusuring ollice a registration tee 
of l/- (25 cents) which proiects the 
applicant for 12 months from date of 
reg.siration for amounts varying trom 
£5 ($15) per week to £1,000 (95,000) 
capita: sum under the conditions of the 
insurance, 

Un the reverse side of the coupon, 
which is a two page insert pasted in 
each diary, is a ciever advertisement ol 
the company’s Househoid Comprehen- 
sive Policy (the company is the General 
Accident, lire and Lite), which 1s de- 
scribed as the “last word’ in combined 
insurance, and covers the risks of: 

(i). bire, Lightning. 

(2). Expiosious, ‘Thunderbolt, Earthquake. 

(o). Storm, Fiood, Tempest. 

(4). Kiots, Civat Commuouon, Military or Us 
urped Power, Strikes, Labor Disturbances. 

(5). Aircrait or Articies dropped therefrom. 

(o). Bursiuug or Overtiowing ot Water Tanks, 
Waier apparatus or Water Pipes. 

(J). Baurgiary or Housebreaking. 

(Ss). Larceny or Theft, etc. 

(9). Loss ot Kent aud Hotel Expenses. 

(iv). Breakage of Mirrors. 

(11). Aceidents to Employees. 

(12). Claims by Publie. 

(13). Compensation sor Death of Policyholder 
caused by Fire or Burglars. ; : 

(14). Loss ot Causa vy Perils mentioned in 
items 1 to 7. 

(15). Loss or Damage by Perils mentioned 


in items 1 to 7, of Linen, ete., in Laundries, 
Jyeworks, ete » ete. 


Rate 5/-per cent. (14 of 1 per cent.) on full 
value, 


Free insurance every sixth year, if no claim 
during the preceding five years. 

This page then goes on to detail all 
the other classes of insurances granted 
by the company. In the top corner in 
white type on black ground appears the 
notice ‘ DEFER NOT TILL TOMOR- 
ROW TO BE WISE.” In the bottom 
corner “£1,000 ($5,000) has been paid 
to secure these insurance facilities.” This 
announcement is distinctly catchy, and 
evidently refers to the Coupon insur- 
ance overleaf; still, much is left to the 
imagination, and, admitting that the 
£1,000 has been paid, no statement is 
vouchsafed what the cost of the insert 
is. It is distinctly clever advertising, 
since it appeals to the public and gives 
them to believe that they are being 
specially well treated. But on analysis 
it is found that the rates of the “Com- 
prehensive” policy are the same as 
charged in the ordinary way, while the 
1/- registration fee for the coupon in- 
surance is an excess not charged by any 
of the daily papers for far greater bene- 
fits. 





It is, however, another of the “mass 
production” insurances and it would be 
interesting to know (1) the result to the 
office, (2) whether it increases the sales 
of the diaries, and (3) the absolute num- 
ber of applications received both under 
the coupon and the “Comprehensive” 
forms. Presumably it is a payable pro- 
position, otherwise it would hardly be 
continued year after year. It would be 
a difficult matter for any office to get an 
average from this class of business, 
since the number of publications which 
have a sufficiently large circulation to 
make the scheme attractive, is neces- 
sarily exceedingly limited. Still, there 
are others besides the firm in question 
who might be inclined to follow suit 
when results are known. 


British Auto Insurance 
Has Its Troub!es, Too 


London—Prior to the war, although 
the business transacted then was on a 
far less scale than is today’s, the insur- 
ance companies —speasing generally — 
found automobile insurance an exceed- 
ingly prosperous class of business. . 

It was at first tried out somewhat in 
fear and trembling, since there was no 
experience behind it and, in consequence, 
the market was quite limited. When its 
success became apparent there was the 
usual rush to get even a mouthful of 
what was looked upon as a titbit, with 
the result that rates which had previous- 
iy been framed on too high a scale were 
soon cut to the bone. 

It must be borne in mind that at the 
inception of the business all the cars 
were new; they were chiefly of the ex- 
pensive type and their ownership was 
good. As tne machines got older the 
same care, undoubted’ was not ta<en 
of then: and risks were greatly increased 
‘yy the introduction of quite a new class 
ol owner, and the flooding of the roads 
with an inferior make of car, while they 


were being steered by a vast army of 
incompetent drivers. 


War Brought Great Increase in Losses 

Even then, with the ever increasing 
volume of business, the results of the 
underwriting generally proved fairly 
successful. Then followed the war, and 
with few new machines available, with 
the old ones becoming yet more ancient, 
and the expense of repairs being treb- 
led and quadrupled, when it was found 
even possible to have repairs executed 
at all, claims came upon the companies 
like an avalanche and the results at 
that time were exceedingly disastrous 
to nearly all the offices. 

As a very natural result some of them 
went out of business, others took advan- 
tage of a sheltering wing and amalga- 
mated, and thus competition was some- 
what reduced and rates slightly raised. 
But it was not alone the excessive cost 
of repairs that hit the companies hard. 
Owing to the rationing of petrol (gaso- 
lene) during the war time, cars were 
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‘aid up literally by the tens of thousands, 
and the number of cancelled risks, on 
which return premiums were claimed, 
was sinply stupendous. 

Then, when the armistice followed, the 
old cars were again put upon the road 
considerably the worse for their en- 
forced idleness, and practicaily no new 
were for some time available, at 
least in any considerable quantity. Many 
cld machines, too, which had seen active 
service on the battlefields, were pressed 
were purchased at en 
hanced prices, and insured at normal 
rates by the offices anxious to regain 
their lost connections. 


1919-1920 the Worst Years 

Competition kept rates down to a very 
low ebb considering the number and 
class of risk offering, but with the boom 
which culminated in 1920 the cost of 
repairs, especially to the old rattletraps 
which were everywhere in evidence, was 
such as to make the most stout-hearted 
eutomobile underwriter turn pale. Thus, 
1919 and 1920 were the two worst years 
ever known in this class of business. 

Gradually, however, the clouds began 
to pass away and the oft-quoted silver 
lining to make its appearance although 
in a somewhat half-hearted kind of way 
at first. Many of the old cars were rel- 
egated to the scrap heap and new ones 
took their place, and, with the number 
of new machines rapidly increasing and 
somewhat higher rates being paid, mat- 
ters began to turn in favor of the un- 
derwriters. 
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Motor Union the Pioneer 

Really the pioneer company in Eng 
land for automobile insurance is— the 
Motor Union, which, founded in 1906, 
issued its first balance sheet on Decem- 
ber 24, 1907. At that date the premium 
income received from automobile busi 
ness was approximately £36,000 ($180,- 
000). Last year’s income from the same 
source was well over £1,250,000, ($6,250, 
000.) There is only one other company 
which anywhere nearly approaches these 
figures, the General Accident, and that 
is occasioned by the huge premium that 
the Morris Motor Co. pays. (Note. It 
is of interest to note that the Morris 
Car Co. has recently started a Morris 
Insurance Co. to insure all cars of their 
own manufacture.) 

We may, therefore, quote the Motor 
Union as an outstanding example for 
this type of business. Like most com- 
paratively young offices they have had 
their ups and downs, their lean years 
and their fat ones, but that they have 
heen successful in the aggregate vol- 
ume of their business and the average 
results may readily be judged from the 
fact that their shares stand at a prem- 
ium of over 700% and that their several 
last dividends have been 50% on the 
ordinary shares. 


Reasons for Success 
The reasons of their success may brief- 
ly be ascribed to several causes: (a) they 
give the public the class of cover that 
they want; (b) they look at claims in 
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a not too technical way; (c) they em- 
ploy their own staff of engineers, and 
thus get the cars back to the owners 
as quickly as possible. 

The Motor Union, however, stands in 
a very enviable position in being the 
official company of the Automobile As- 
sociation and the A. A. policy is issued 
solely by the Motor Union to members 
of the Automobile Association. The an- 
nugi subscription to the Association for 
car membership is £2:2; ($10.50), en- 
trance fee £1:1:0 ($5.25), Badge fee 7/6 
($1.50), these latter being non recurrent. 
Half these fees are paid by motorcyclists. 

While membership of the Association 
does not make insurance compulsory 
with the Motor Union, the benefits al- 
lowed to members are so great that a 
very large volume of high class business 
is secured to the authorized company. 
The following are some of the advant- 
ages of being a member of the Auto- 
mobile Association and insuring through 
the Motor Union. These benefits are 
all practical, they are essential to com- 
fortable motoring and form the most 
comprehensive Road Service offered by 
any motoring organization in the world. 


A Long List of Benefits 


They include: The free service of 
A. A. patrols who will be found on 20,- 
Q0O miles of main roads in Great Britain. 

Free legal defense in proceedings un- 
der the Motor Car Act in any Court of 
Summary Jurisdiction in the United 
Kingdom. 

Free legal advice on any matter di- 
rectly arising out of the use or owner- 
ship of motor cars or motor cycles. 

l'ree assistance by the Home Touring 
Department including the preparation of 
special routes. 

ree touring facilities and the privi- 
leges of taking a car into a tariff country 
with a small cash deposit and a Banker’s 
indemnity for the balance of the duty 
required, 

Free use of roadside telephone boxes 
at anew hour of the day or night. 

i'ree assistance by the qualified me- 
chanics in charge of Road Service Out- 
fits. 

Engineering advice by a skilled staff 
upon all matters pertaining to the pur- 
chase, repair and maintenance of cars 
and motorcycles. 

Free use of the roadside fuel supply 
stations. At each station a telephone is 
installed water for the filling of ra- 
diators. 

There are also many other advantages 
offered. 

The results quoted earlier conclu- 
sively show that with carfully selected 
risks, although at times Motor Insur- 
ance business may be patchy, the aver- 
age business results in good profits. 
With the sole exceptions of 1919 and 
1920, when conditions were by no means 
normal, the Motor Union has been uni- 
formly successful, and prior to the war 
the profits can only be described as 
enormous. This, in the main, has been 
the experience of most well conducted 
insurers of motor risks. 


Careers of Some Distinguished 
Underwriters at Lloyd’s 


By D. King-Page 


London—It has truly been said that 
while America knows the great men of 
the London insurance companies little 
is known there of the men who play a 
leading part in that great insurance in- 
stitution, The Corporation of Lloyd’s. 

In this brief sketch an attempt is made 
to convey some idea of who these men 
are; to indicate the process by which 
they reached their present eminence; 
and to outline their characteristics. 

The most important man at Lloyd’s 
is always the chairman. In_ recent 


years, the practice of appointing a per- 
manent secretary has lapsed. The chos- 
ing of a policy and the carrying. out 
thereof has developed upon the Chair- 
man, his Deputy, and the Committee. 
Naturally, the chairman is predominant, 
and Lloyd's is fortunate in being able 
to command the services of an unlimited 
supply of men with ample qualifications 
for this high but difficult office. 
Chairman Percy Graham Mackinnon 
The present Chairman of Lloyd’s is 
Percy Graham Mackinnon, who com- 
menced his business career as one of 
three clerks in the office of T. L. Forbes 
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& Son in 1889. This firm was then a 
small, but progressive undertaking. It 
has flourished, and is today the great 
brokerage firm of Price, Forbes & Co., 
Ltd. Mr. Mackinnon did not long re- 
main a broker. His father, Mr. B. T. 
Mackinnon was an eminent and success- 
ful underwriter, and after gaining some 
experience of the brokerage side, the son 
was appointed Deputy to his father. 

As such he gained the experience 
which enabled him to set up as an un- 
derwriter himself, and there is_ little 


doubt that his early training in the 
sound, old fashioned school of under- 


writing had much to do with his subse- 
quent success. 

An instance of the underwriting meth- 
ods of that time is given by Mr. Mack- 
innon which is of particular interest. In 
those days much more attention was 
paid by underwriters to the captains of 
ships than to the ships themselves, and 
a good captain was the best recommen- 
dation a risk could have,—at Lloyd’s. 
One day Br. B. T. Mackinnon wrote a 
risk on one of Andrew Weir’s ships, pro- 
bably the “Olivebank.” His brother, 
also an underwriter, asked Mr. Mack- 
innon if he knew that the captain was 
a young man of only 21 years of age, 
and Mr. Mackinnon replied: “Yes, I 
like to give a chance to young men.” 
Nor was his trust misplaced. The young 
captain made good and is today Lloyd’s 
agent at San Irancisco. 


Began With Syndicate of Two Names 


Doubtless it was his father’s belief in 
giving a chance to young men that led 
Mr. P. G. Mackinnon to commence his 
career as an underwriter in 1895, with 
a syndicate of 2 “Names,” his own and 
another, 

From thence onwards, Mr. P. G. 
Mackinnon advanced in his profession 
without a — check. The — syndicate 
which he is the underwriter consists of 
nearly 30 names, amongst them being 
many of the most important members 
of Lloyd’s, while Mr. Mackinnon is, 
himself, a member of the Non-marine 
Syndicate written under the manage- 
ment of Messrs Price, Forbes & Co., 
Ltd., a striking and pleasing comment 
upon the relations which commenced 
thirty-six years ago, when he_ began 
work in the small office in Gracechurch 
Street. 

As an underwriter Mr. Mackinnon is 
decisive and thorough. He writes an 
account which includes all classes of 
marine business, but is an acknowledged 
leader in the hull market. In appear- 
ance he is somewhat stern; and when 
necessary he can show the firmness of 
a great leader. He is reserved, but 
under his reserve lies a #enial and 
kindly nature. He has an enthusiasm 
for Lloyd’s, and this does not stop short 
at the business side. He is a great be- 
liever in education, and a strong sup- 
porter of Lloyd’s Students’ Society, 
while Lloyd’s Sports Club, Lloyd's 
Swimming Club, the Operatic & Dra- 
matic Society, flourish under his patron- 
age, together with the more serious of 
Lloyd’s institutions. 


Deputy Chairman Eustace Ralph 
Pullbrook 


The present Deputy Chairman of 
Lloyd’s is Mr. Eustace Ralph Pullbrook. 
Ile has the distinction of being the tall- 
est man in “The Room,” his height 
being 6 feet 3 inches, and he is broad in 
proportion. Mr, Pullbrook came to 
Lloyd’s in 1899, and sat in the box of 
Mr. Hicks, a well-known underwriter. 
In 1902 he became deputy to Mr. B. T. 
Mackinnon, so that he was trained in 
the same school as the present chairman, 
He commenced underwriting for a syn- 
dicate of six names in 1907, during what 
was perhaps the worst time which un- 
derwriters have experienced during the 
past half century. It is not surprising 
that for the first two years Mr. Pull- 
brook did no better than his brother 
underwriters, but it is characteristic of 
him that he continued to underwrite 
along the lines his judgment dictated 
and the measure of his success can be 
gathered from the fact that his original 


syndicate of six names has now grown 
to one of 44. 

Mr. Pullbrook is characteristic of the 
new era at Lloyd’s. First elected to 
the Committee in 1921, he was probably 
the youngest committeeman that ever 
served the Corporation. He is certainly 
the youngest Deputy Chairman Lloyd's 
has known. 

Mr. Pullbrook’s services to Lloyd's 
are many, and his genius for organiza- 
tion has been utilized to the full. He 
was chairman of a very important spe- 
cial committee in 1924, and is a member 
of the Committee of Lloyd’s Register, 
Lloyd’s Underwriters’ Association, and 
the Salvage Association. 

Mention has been made of Mr. Pull- 
brook’s physical height and it may be 
said that his characteristics are of the 
same generous measure. He has a genial 
and humourous outlook on life, and 4 
fund of generosity which is not confined 
to the material. He is deservedly one 
of the most popular men at Lloyd’s, and 
his influence in “The Room” has _ had 
much to do in the creation of the happy 
atmosphere which exists there today. 


High Rank of Ernest E. Adams 


If the Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
man are the most important figures at 
Lloyd’s, to-day, their predecessors rank 
very high, and Mr. Ernest E. Adams, 
Chairman in 1924, will always be re- 
membered not only as the Chairman 
who made the momentous announce- 
ment that Lloyd’s was to move to new 
premises, but also as one who, during 
his term of office, was called upon to 
deal with a very difficult situation, and 
did so with the utmost success. Mr, 
Adams is one of the older school of 
underwriters. He was elected to Lloyd’s 
in 1886, and it is noteworthy that his 
father was an underwriting member, be- 
fore him, although he took no active 
part in insurance business, being a doc- 
tor by profession. During Mr. Adam’s 
Chairmanship, he was elected Grand 
Treasurer of the United Grand Lodge 
of England, for the present year, and 
although he claimed that this great hon- 
or was his on account of the office 
which he held at Lloyd’s, those who 
know him are well aware that his per- 
sonal merit, and not only his office as 
chairman, was the cause of his masonic 
eminence. Mr. Adams is a man of 
many interests, being by no means un- 
known as an antiquary, and being also 
a fellow of the Royal Zoological So- 
ciety. Apart from his great services to 
the Corporation in connection with ad- 
ministrative affairs, Mr. Adams will go 
down to posterity as one of the found- 
ers of Lloyd’s Students’ Society—per- 
haps the greatest educational factor in 
the insurance world, despite the fact 
that it is parochial to Lloyd’s. 


Awarded Lloyd’s Gold Medal 


Immediately preceding Mr. Adams, 
Mr. Arthur Lloyd Sturge was Chairman 
for the years 1922 and 1923, and during 
his term of office, many of the projects 
which are maturing now, were begun. 
Mr. Sturge came to Lloyd’s in the 
eighties; and gained his experience in 
the brokerage firm of Messrs. Henry 
Head & Co., Ltd. He tells how he was 
first employed in the office, but was 
struck with the fact that Lloyd’s was the 
place in which a man with ability could 
make his way. He spared no pains to 
get to “The Room,” and the determin- 
ation which got him there. Mr. Sturges 
services to Lloyd’s cannot be measured 
but it may be pointed out that on his 
retirement from office, he was awarded 
Lloyd’s Gold Medal for services to the 
Corporation, a distinction which he 
shares with only two others. 


The Great Cuthbert Heath 


There is no more outstanding person- 
ality at Lloyd’s than Mr. Cuthbert 
Heath; and his is, perhaps, the best 
known name associated with Lloyd’s, 
outside “The Room” itself. Mr. Heath 
is the creator of the non-marine market 
at Lloyd’s. Like Mr. Sturge he was 
educated in the office of Henry Head 
& Co., but left them, on becoming an 
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cent. of the total number of the unem- 
ployed) and to the private inquiry of 
economists says: 

The two — covered part of the 
same ground. ‘the unofficial inquiry had 
larger intentions and, being pursued in 
a wholly different manner, its results, 
besides being intrinsically important, are 
valuable as a complement to the deduc- 
tions drawn from the official inquiry. 
The Ministry of Labour toox a one per 
cent, sample of the unemployed the 
country over. The private investigation 
concentrated on eight typical areas. The 
Ministry’s inquiry was extensive in area 
and individually part:cular. wig private 
inquiry was local and intensive, but, hav- 
ing a broader sweep, was less individual. 
Fight towns with distinctive character- 
istics were selected. Birmingham was 
representing the Midlands 
and a variety of the metal trades; Bol- 
ton as a typical cotton-spinning town; 
Cardiff as the commercial capital of 
Wales, and a. distributive but not a 
manufacturing area; Leeds as the prin- 
cipal industrial town of the West Riding, 
a centre of the clothing industry and 
possessing also a variety of trades, in- 
cluding engineering; Glasgow and Tyne- 
side as two “devastated areas” by reason 
of the acute depression of the shipbuild- 
ing and engineering industries : Read- 
ing as a minor industrial town with some 
rural associations; and Shoreditch as a 
specimen London borough. 

“A common direction and aim were 
given to these eight separate investi- 
gat.ons by an instruction to ascertain 
the economic effects of the unemploy- 
ment insurance system and, in particu- 
lar, to discover: 


chosen as 


(1) Whether the system diminishes the incen- 
tive to had w wk; 


(2) Whether it affects the willingness of the 


worker to change his occupation or to move from 
place to place; 

(3) Whether it affects the desire of those in 
employment to retain their jobs, and if so what 
influence has it upon the efficiency of labour; 

(4) Whether it affects the rate of wages tor 
which the worker is willing to work; and 

(5) Whether it affects the readiness of men 
to undertake temporary or intermittent jobs by 
which earning might be supplemented. 


There was a further instruction to as- 
certain whether the scheme was being 
abused by the granting of benefits to 
persons otherwise than the genuine un- 
employed. This involved a study of the 
ability of the administrative machinery 
and of the ability of the labor exchange 
officials and the rota committees to pre- 
vent, or detect, improper payments. For 
any such investigation and for a_ thor- 
ough understanding of the answers which 
the present investigation supplies it is 
necessary to have an accurate knowl- 
ledge of the principles of the scheme 
and an understanding of the nature both 
of “standard” and “extended” benefits. 


Fundamental Character of Scheme 


There is in this country, and_ still 
more abroad, a wide-spread misconcep- 
tion of the fundamental character of the 
scheme as a method of insurance. The 
principle of insurance has been main- 
tained in spite of the provision of the 
“extended” benefit, though it has under- 
gone an important modification. Accord- 
ing to the original plan the unemployed 
workman received benefits in strict re- 
lation to the premiums paid in his be- 
half as shown by the number of stamps 
on his insurance card. The modified 
plan, made necessary by the intensity 
and the continuance of the industrial de- 
pression, is, broadly speaking, the in- 
surance of all the workers in the insur- 
able trades by means of premiums paid 
by, or in respect of, those alone who are 
actually employed. But only the man or 
woman normally working in an insurable 
trade, and lisely to obtain work in nor- 
mal times, and who has been so employed 
to a “reasonable extent” (having regard 
to all the circumstances of the case) 
within the last two years and who is 
making every reasonable effort to find 
employment is entitled to benefit. These 
conditions distinguish even “extended” 
benefit from indiscriminate relief. The 
report now under consideration, in the 


“cry “Too old at 19.” 
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course of a careful examination of the 
scheme and the methods of its adminis- 
tration—which is by no means common 
knowledge—says: 

It is clear that standard benefit is neither 
pubic reiict nor chariiy and should not there- 
fore be cailel a ‘“do.e.”’ The worker ana the 
employer together have contributed the greater 
part of the necessary funds during emp.oyment 
in order to ensure that the worker shall be com- 
pensated ia some degree for loss of wages during 
unemployment, 
eAnd again: °* 

Sciore describing even extended benefit as a 
“dole’’ it must be remembered that so long as 
contributions from the workers, the employers, 
aud the State are sufficient to cover disburse- 
ments under the scheme, the recipient may justly 
claim that h is drawing from an insurance 
fund. 

This consideration is of fundamental import- 
anee li the scheme had not provided for in- 
defi ite amounts of extenced benefits as well as 
definite amounts of standard benefits, then the 
contributions compulsorily levied could have been 
sinallei 


Higher Social Worth 


A recognition of this basic principle 
is required for a due estimate both of 
the scheme, and the use, or abuse, of it. 
The report indicates in a number of 
particulars where the scheme is not 
wor,ing to the utmost advantage; where 
it appears inadequate to the netessities 
of the times or needs of the beneficiaries ; 
and gives individual instances of a strict 
and legal administration bearing hardly 
on the claimant to benefit. In a large 
group of cases the original intention 
would appear to have been partially 
frustrated owing, in the main, no doubt, 
to causes arising from the abnormal 
period of depression, These matters are 
reserved for discussion later. The broad 
conclusions of the report claim prior 
consideration. They may be read in 
conjunction from the Ministry of La- 
bor’s analysis that “the unemployed are 
not the less fit but the less fortunate.” 
The primary finding is that “only in the 
case of young people whose wages are 
low, or those whose prospects of ad- 
vancement are zero, is there any sug- 
gestion in the evidence produced that 
the genuine working class is less eager 
for employment because of unemploy- 
ment benefit.” The personnel of the 
unemployed is, indeed, constantly chang- 
ing, as the official investigation disclosed, 
and there is evidence of the existence of 
a social conscience which ascribes “a 
higher social worth” to employment. 


The Very Young 


No great difficulty appears to occur 
with juveniles. There is an ambitious 
desire at the school leaving age to un- 
dertase employment. The difficulty of 
finding places for all the juveniles of 14 
can often be combated by retarding the 
movement of children into the labor 
market through influence on parents to 
keep the children at school. At the age 
of 16, when the juvenile becomes an in- 
surable person, the amount of unem- 
ployment benefit is not a temptation to 
idleness. But at 18, when adult benefit 
is payable, conditions are changed. Much 
depends on the remuneration and pros- 
pects—perhaps more on prospects than 
immediate earnings—of the employment, 
but in low-paid and “blind alley,” occu- 
pations there is an obvious attraction in 
a “payment for doing nothing.” At the 
same time there is a fairly general com- 
plaint employers are disposed to dismiss 
youths between the years of 18 and 21, 
when they become entitled to, or de- 
mand, a man’s wage, and to engage 
younger and cheaper labor. 

At Birm‘'ngham there is a condition 
of things which has given rise to the 
At Glasgow, Car- 
diff, and Shoreditch similar complaints 
are made; and it is at this critical age 
in his life a dismissed apprentice finds 
himself entitled, as at Cardiff, to benefit 
of twice the amount of his wages, not 
only is his industrial career broken but 
failure to obtain early re-employment 
may induce a supine contentment with 
his hopeless c’rcumstances. A prominent 
trade union leader in Cardiff proposes 
the abolition of the benefit to all under 


21 who are without dependents. He 
said: 


Up to the age of 18 I grant you the benefit 
is so small as not to be seriously inimical to the 
wi.l to work, aid even at that age and up to 
21 in industries where the wages run to more 
than the doie exp.oitaiion is probabiy less ser- 
ious then is popu.arly supposed. But you must 
eae that ia many trades; i. e., shipwrights, 
engineers, _boilermakers, blacksmichs,  etc.—an 
appretice starts at 16 with on.y 2s. 6d. a weck, 
and at 21 he is in receipt of no more than &s. 
or 10s. At the age ot 18, when he becomes en- 
titled to 18s. unemployment benefit, his wage 
is less than half that amount ,and probably does 
not exceed a half when he reaches 21. Suppos- 
ing he is thrown out of work at 18, or at any 
time betweea that age and 21, and there are 
many cases locally, he immediately becomes en- 
titied to benefit which amounts to twice his 
wages. P.ainiy that is ca.culated to produce 
most mischievous results. If you put a prem- 
ium of 100 per cent. on idleness are you not 
likely to make it voluntary? 


Marrying “On the Dole” 


But the too sharp remedy of this ill 
conscquence might actuate another that 
has already attracted attention at Glas- 
gow and Birmingham. In both towns 
people are marrying “on the dole” eked 
out with such additional assistance as 
the guardians’ scale of relief provide. 

A Birmingham report says: 

A more scrious aspect of the case is the ap- 
parent readiness of both men and women to 
undertake the responsibiity of the married state 
on the flimsy sccurity of the “extended”’ benefit. 
Scch is reported to be not an exception. The 
peculiar frame of mind which wil enable a girl 
to leave her employment and to become the brite 
of a man in receipt of “standard’’ or “extended” 
benefit is difficust to understand, and whilst it 
might be taken as proof that insurance has re- 
moved the fear of unemployment, it presents as- 
peets of the social prob.em which opponents of 
an extension of educational faciities would do 
weil to ponder. 

The Glasgow statement is as follows: 

Little comment is made on the rates of benefit 
paid execpt in the case of youths of 18. The 
parish rates, however, are found to encourage 
eariy marriages among youths who have not had 
much cividan employment, if any, and a work 
test is suggested as a partial safeguard. 

It is also recorded that numbers of 
single men have learned to live on the 
18s a wees which they receive as benefit. 
It is possible to live as economically as 
this at the Salvation Army hotels. 

The proposal of the report is that tne 
benefit paid to youths between 18 and 
21 should be graduated, but special pro- 
vis_ons would then be necessary to gov- 
ern cases in which youths are the bread- 
winners of households, 


Hard to Find Work 


At one end of the problem of unem- 
ployment are youths and young men, 
and at the other are the elderly men 
verging on the unemployable. It is es- 
timated that between 30 and 40 per cent. 
of the 50,000 unemp!oyed men of Glas- 
gow are below 30 years of age, including 
those who left school and went into the 
Army without learning a trade. “There 
seems little prospect of wor< for them 
without preparatory training.” Every- 
where it is the case that the longer a man 
has been out of wor's the less disposi- 
tion there is to engage him because of 
the longer time required to regain nor- 
mal efficiency. This d'fficulty is accentu- 
ated with age. The new pensions scheme 
may mae it easier for elderly men to 
retire, but it will provide but a poor 
shift for those—a large proportion of 
the total—who prefer employment. 
There is scarcely a doubt that, as the 
Birmingham report says, the unemploy- 
ment benefit is being used ‘ ‘as | an irreg- 
ular form of old age pension,” and yet 
the Rota committees are all no doubt 
very much of the same mind as the mem- 
ber of the Bolton committee who said: 


Your heart grows bigger than your hand. 
You should strike them off, but you cannot add 
to their misery by telling them you do not 
think they are fit for work or it is unlikely they 


will ever get it.’ 

The Ministry of Labor analysis shows 
21.9% of the male unemployed to be 55 
years of age or older. The prospect of 
any considerable proportion ever being 
reabsorbed in industry is a poor one. 

The Glasgow report says that while 
the problem .of the young man predomi- 
nates there “it is becom’ng increasingly 
difficult to know what to do with 


the man over 60.” 


Married Women 


With reference to married women the 


——.., 


report says: 

Married women.in receipt of benefit present 
another difficuity. Many ot them gave up work 
when they married; but they had paid their 
coutributions during employment, and they have 
a per.ect right to benefit it they want work and 
cannot get it. Committees, however, often fee 
that they do not reaily waat work, and that apart 
from benefits they would never visit the empuoy- 
ment exchange. Such cases seem to call for 
fresh statutory provisions and fuller powers oj 
investigation into all re.evant circumstances, 

The problem is complicated. Women 
have a recognized place in industry which 
is not necessarily relinquished upon mar- 
riage. In the textile trades for example, 
the employment of married women igs 
customary, and in certain cases, where 
they are not regularly cmployed, they 
form a reserve of labor for busy times, 
Many women marry without any inten- 
tion of finally leaving industry, though 
they may be employed less regularly, 
It is, therefore, by no means easy for a 
Rota Committee to decide in a large 
number of cases whether or not the ap- 
plicant for benefit is genuinely seeking 
employment. It is not without signifi- 
cance that side by side’ with the v.rtual 
certainty that many married women 
continue to draw unemployment benefit 
although they have no intention of re- 
suming industrial work, there is a keen 
desire of others to ensure that marriage 
shall be no bar to employment. 

So long as there is a disinclination 
on the part of employers to retain or 
engage married women it must be dif- 
ficult to establish the eharge that there 
is no genuine desire for employment, 
Rota Committees, in the absence. of au- 
thoritative guidance, have adopted cer- 
tain tests of the:r own. The practice at 
Cardiff—a distributive center, let it be 
remembered is not to entertain claims 
by married women for extended benefit 
unless they are exceptional. 

“The women must be available for whole. 
time work every day; their domestic position 
is thoroughly investigated, and very few married 
woinen applicants succeed in satistying all the 
tests app.ied by the committee.’ 

At Reading the practice is to disallow 
benefit if a woman gave up her former 
employment when she married. The 
women's committee of the Reading Ex- 
change has suggested the payment of a 
lump sum to women on their marriage. 


A Big Disadvantage 


It is an anomaly of the administration 
of the insurance scheme that it may be 
to a man’s disadvantage to obtain casual 
work. The extreme instance of a jury- 
man deprived of a day’s benefit because 
of his “employment” for 1s (the legal 
fee) has been cited. Similarly, if in 
winter, a man earns a trifle by cleaning 
away snow or, in summer by garden 
wor<, he may lose more than he makes. 
Still so far as the evidence goes, it shows, 
the report says, “that a man is generally 
anxious to do even casual wor« in an 
insured trade which will enable him to 
get the necessary stamps and keep him- 
self in benefit.” 


Farm Workers 


In this connection it is pointed out that 
inasmuch as agriculture is not included 
in the insurance scheme, men who un- 
dertase temporary or casual work on 
the land as, for example, in periods of 
haymaking or harvest, are unable by this 
work to accumulate stamps which would 
qualify them for receipt of unemploy- 
ment benefit in future. This does not 
increase their willingness to do this es- 
sential work, though if it were offered by 
the employment exchange and rejected 
the case would be dealt with just as if 
insured work had been offered. ; 

The low level of agricultural wages 1s, 


of course, another and greater deterrent _ 


to the undertaking of casual work on 
the land. 


Not Enough for Man and Family 


One fact brought out by the report is 
that the unemployment benefit is in- 
sufficient to maintain a wife and family, 
and that, failing other resources, the 
man must seek Poor Law relief. The 
report says: 

Unemployment benefit is the approximate form 
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Southam One of Outstanding 
Casualty Insurance Men 


London.—The casualty—or accident as 
it is known here- -branch of insurance 
jas only of comparatively recent years 
commenced to come into its own, in this 
country. In days not so long ago it 
was dragged along in a more or less 
desultory kind of way at the tail of 
fire insurance companies, and was looked 
upon as the Cinderella of the business. 

It has been chiefly through the in- 
troduction of legislation as regards work- 
ers’ compensation and the more general 
use of motor vehicles that casualty has 


se A TES 
of relief for the able-bodied genuine unemployed, 
and the Guardians are the appropriate body for 
dealing with the non-able bodied and work-shy. 
This division of responsibility is a problem which 
must be faced in the near future. It is compl 
cated by the fact that persons who are not of 
first-class industrial capacity may reasonably claim 
that they are in receipt ol benefits on a scale 
which is justified by the present level of contri- 
butions. — : ; : 

In point of fact, the scale of unemployment 
insurance benefit for dependents is at present 
insufficient to enable the _unemployed married 
man with children to maintain his family in 
health without falling back on the Poor Law, 1 
his unemployment has been of long duration and 
his savings are exhausted, and he has no other 
resources. The insurance payments are, there- 
fore, insufficient in such cases to fulfill the os- 
tensibie purpose of the Act. If any future 
reform of the Poor Law is going to take the line 
of making the conditions under which relief is 
given more drastic, there will he a stronger case 
for increasing insurance benefits for dependents. 


Finally the report draws attention to 
the absorption of the Labor Exchanges 
in the payment of benefit to the neglect 
of their primary business of putting per- 
sons in the way of finding employment. 
That “the placing function of the ex- 
change is becoming secondary” is not, 
however, made a cause of complaint 
against the officials. It is recognized 
that their duties connected with relief 
leave them little opportunity for making 
“so careful a study of the requirements 
of industry as to mect all the demands 
of employers.” “Still,’ the report says, 
“it must not be forgotten that the pri- 
mary function of the employment ex- 
change is to promote the mobility of la- 
labor and we must try to maintain that 
function at a high level of efficiency.” 

The passing of the Bill by an immense 
majority, although it was originally con- 
ceived by Mr. Chamberlain, is looked 
upon as another feather in the cap of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Win- 
ston) Churchill. 


Winston Churchill 


In this capacity. Winston Churchill has 
had a hard row to hoe. One paper 
says: “Churchill's feats of legerdemain 
and agility are truly wonderful. He can 
turn a somersault with the best, he can 
change his coat with as great rapidity 
and frequency as he can his hat (The 
extraordinary number of headpieces he 
dons has become a standing joke), or 
the leopard his spots.” This, of course, 
refers to his varied political opinions. 
One day in one cabinet, the next in one 
holding entirely different views. And 
vet he seems equally at home with either. 
While it is easier to lose friends than 
to make them, it is a safe bet that 
Winston, now sneered at by his former 
compatriots, has made a great number 
of new friends and adherents, since his 
last volta face. 

It is hard for him to break down the 
Prejudices of the ultra-Tory die-hards, 
Who are inclined to swallow him in 
homeopathic doses. It is equally as 
amusing to read the panegyrics of the 
Press which supports him as the venom- 
cus diatribes of the opposition journals, 
with whom, until he renounced their 
faith, he was the'r “white-haired boy.” 

Anvhow, with his own conversion he 
has succeeded in also converting a vast 
section of the public and the number of 


his converts is greater than that of those 
he has alienated. 


come to the fore so much of recent 
years. Opportunities have now been cre- 
ated which never existed before and the 
cvolution of the up-to-the-minute acci- 
dent manager is of comparatively re- 
cent origin. The special accident ex- 
aminations set by the Chartered Insur- 
ance Institute: have also had much to 
do in bringing a number of young men 
ito prominence, and there are very few 
of the accident leaders who are not 
Fellows of the Institute. 


More Than Three Decades in Casualty 


Insurance 


One of the outstanding personalities 
in this business, whose experience dates 
bac: to the early days is Herbert Ed- 
ward Southam, accident manager of the 
Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., who also 
exercises general supervision over the 
whole of the home and foreign casualty 
business of the “Phoenix” group of com- 


panics. The casualty business of the 
group for the year 1924 amounted to 
upwards of £6,000,000 sterling. This in- 


cluded the figures of the Norwich Union 
which has since passed out of the con- 
trol of the Phoenix, being now asso- 
ciated with the Norwich Union Life Of- 


fice; but even eliminating the Norwich 
Union figures, the casualty business of 
the Phoenix group amounted to over 
£4,500,000 sterling. 

Mr. Southam dates his connection with 
casualty insurance back to the time 
some 30 to 35 years ago—when he was 
private secretary to Sir Thomas Hew- 
itt, K. C., chairman of the Ocean Acci- 
dent & Guarantee, who, as is well known, 
took a very active interest in the affairs 
of that company. 

Mr. Southam’s actual official connec- 
tion with insurance business — started 
when the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of 1897 came into operation, this 
being the first workmen's compensation 
law passed in Great Britain. He was 
appointed manager of the worxmen’s 
compensation claims department for the 
Ocean and continued with that com- 
pany until October, 1907, being con- 
nected throughout the whole of that 
time with the compensation business. 
During this period this business passed 
through many phases. 





Survival of the Fittest 


In the early days most companies 
wrote with extreme caution, but it was 
not long before a change came and 
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What Price Income! 


“How Much Should I LAY ASIDE for 
Life Insurance?” 


HIS is a question more frequently asked the life 

underwriter than any other. 

his income can a young man put into life insurance 
premiums, especially if he is married? 

Concrete facts speak louder than words. 

actual program of a young man, 28, with two children. 


His income is $5.000 a vear. What would you con- le 
sider a fair proportion of this income to spend for life 
Ten percent ? 

Actually in this case the annual premiums amount to 


about $600, leaving a balance of $4,400 of the income i 


What do they get for their $600? 


Do you not think this young man has done well for 


Surely he has laid out his life very successfully, with 
a fair income for present living expenses and an estate 
of $30,000 to leave for his family. 


He might struggle for years to obtain such a result 
in other ways, and then fail of his goal, in the mean- 
time missing the best there is in life including the con- 
tented enjoyment of his income and his family. 
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companies also competed keenly. The 
big fire and composite offices also: 
opened up accident departments and 
joined in the fight. The result was that 
for several years heavy losses were 
made over worxmen’s compensation 
business and it became a case of “the 
survival of the fittest.” Some of the 
weaker and more reckless companies 
either went under altogether, or became 
absorbed into larger and stronger of- 
fices. 

The first Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of 1897 was admittedly very crudely 
drawn; innumerable questions arose in 
connection with its interpretation, and 
constant litigation in the county courts, 
courts of appeal and the House of 
Lords took place in order to obtain legal 
interpretations of the obscure wording 
and meaning the act. Mr. Southam as 
manager of the compensation claims de- 
partment of the “Ocean,” (which con- 
tinued to secure and hold a considerable 
share of the business), naturally had to 
deal with many of these cases and can 
recall instances of hundreds of interest- 
ing claims which passed through his: 
hands, whilst his recollections of the 
struggle for business year after year, 
would form an interesting history of 
Workmen’s Compensation business im 
Great Britain during its early days. 

In 1907 Mr. Southam joined the Na- 
tional General as accident manager and 
organized and developed the casualty 
business of that company. Owing to 
unfortunate commitments in other de- 
partments, the company got into difh- 
culties, and in the early part of 1914 
Mr. Southam was offered and accepted 
the position of manager of the liability 
business of the General Accident in the 
United States. These were the com- 
paratively early days of workmen’s com- 
pensation business in America, and his 
training and experience were naturally 
of considerable value in helping to place 
the business of the General Accident 
on a sound footing. Before he had been 
long in the states, he was appointed 
first assistant United States manager 
and occupied this position until the Fall 
of 1916, when he returned to England 
to take the position of accident man- 
ager of the Norwich Union Fire Insur- 
ance Society. This company had an 
extensive casualty business in England 
and many places abroad, but had not 
entered the states for casualty business, 
although it had large fire interests there. 
In 1919, however, it was decided to form 
a casualty “running mate” for the Nor- 
wich Union Fire in America, and Mr. 
Southam was sent out to New York to 
assist in the formation and organization 
of the Norwich Union Indemnity, of 
which he was a director from its forma- 
tion until recently, when, owing to the 
ownership of the Norwich Union group 
passing out of the hands of the Phoenix, 
he resigned his connection with the 
former. Following the acquisition of the 
Norw'ch Union Fire Insurance Society 
by the Phoenix Assurance, Mr. Southam 
was appointed accident manager of the 
latter, while continuing to hold the po- 
sition of joint manager of the former; 
and on the formation of the Phoenix 
Indemnity of New York, he was. ap- 
pointed and is still a director of that 
company. 

In 1922 the Phoenix Assurance ac- 
quired control of the London Guarantee 
& Accident, which has an_ extensive 
casualty business in England, the United 
States and other parts of the world, and 
the supervision of this business is under 
Mr. Southam’s care. 

These various interests have naturally 
taken Mr. Southam to the United States 
on a number of occasions and he has 
formed many friendships with insurance 
men in that country. 

Mr. Southam, who has written many 
articles on insurance topics, was for 
many years one of the examiners, on 
the casualty side, of the Federated In- 
surance Institute of Great Britain, and 
on the formation of the Chartered In- 
surance Institute was elected one of the 
original Fellows of that body. 








“The 


the younger 


General In- 


London.—Turning to 
sritish 
Ltd., of 
one that has literally been forced to the 


the 


casualty offices, the 


surance Company, London, is 


front through outstanding person- 
ality and business ability of its manag- 
ing director, Norman Marshall Walker, 
E.C.LL, who is an original member of 


the Chartered Institute and has been a 


Member of the Council ever since. His 
presence 1s a commanding one and his 
genial smile at once makes you feel at 


home with him, while it needs but a few 
moments in his company to be assured 
that you are in the presence of a dom- 
inating personality. 

Still well on the right side of 45, Mr. 
Walker's career has been one of marked, 
nay brilliant, success. 

Founded in 1904 in a small and unpre- 
tentious way, the British General has 
just attained its majority and from its 
inception Mr. Walker was founder 
carector, shortly afterwards he took the 


title of managing director, which he 
has held ever since. Operations were 
really commenced with a paid-up cap- 


ital of considerably less than £5,000, and 
caution was Mr. Walker’s watchword. 
The first year of the company’s opera- 
tions resulted in a premium income of 
41,468. Capital was gradually brought 
in, and in 10 years the subscribed cap- 
ital stood at £200,000, the premium in- 
come had risen to £152,573 and the funds 
to £101,245 (exclusive of reserves for 
outstanding claims), while for the first 
time a 10% dividend was declared. 

Prosperity was continuous and in 1924 
the subscribed capital amounted to £700,- 
000, the paid-up to £175,000, the pre- 
miums had grown to £1,239,953, and the 
funds to £1,477,673, while a 30% divi- 
dend gladdened shareholders. For a 
company of such comparative youth to 
have steered clear of all the troubles 
of a very troublous period and attained 
so strong a position in the mercantile 
and insurance world speaks volumes for 
the business acumen and foresight of 
the managing director, who, at the age 
cf 23, literally forced the company to 
the front rank, by his indomitable pluck 
against great odds. 


His Great Opportunity 


It was in 1907, when the Workers’ 
Compensation Act came into force that 
Mr. Walker saw his first great opportu- 
nity. He seized it with both hands, and 
there has never been a year since the 
premiums and funds have not shown 
marked progress. Mr. Walker’s keen 
aptitude for insurance business, how- 
ever, is not alone shown in the success 
of his underwriting, but by the extraor- 
dinary foresight he evinged in negotiat- 
ing successful purchases of existing 
businesses of other offices. The story 
of the amalgamations which he has en- 
gineered are little short of marvellous. 
To the uniniated, he appeared to be 
possessed of a wizard’s wand, and al- 
ways to do the right thing, in the right 
way, at the right time. It was, how- 
ever, no wizard’s wand that produced 
the wonderiul results achieved, but a 
very long-headed business mind. In the 
company’s 2lst birthday brochure the 
question of amalgamations is dealt 
with, and states: 

“Instead of purchasing live compan- 
ies, which generally involves the taking 
over of somewhat expensive organiza- 
tions, the British General has special- 
ized rather in buying the better portions 
of the business of companies which have 
suspended operations. This policy has 


been developed consistently for many 
eal and has on the whole proved 
eficial, much so that the British 
eral has at times been referred to 
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Norman Marshall Walker, 


Salvage Merchant”’ 


as “The Salvage Merchant. The main 
advantage of the system adopted is that 
it has not been necessary to permanent- 
ly burden the company with increases 
gf capital, while the cost of the absorp- 
tions has been written off out of subse- 
quent premiums. 

“The company itself originated in the 
Northern Homes and General Insur- 
ance Co., Ltd., a Midland concern, cer- 
tainly not of much standing, to whose 
liquidator £100 was paid for the good- 
will, books, records, ete. Since the £100 
also included office furniture and other 
assets of the company, it will be real- 
ized how small was the beginning of 
the British General. In 1910 the cur- 
rent policies of the Clayworkers’ Mu- 


tual Assurance Co., Ltd, were taken 
over. The business involved was not 
great, but it formed a useful introduc- 


tion to the brick and allied trades which 
has since been considerably developed. 
In 1914 the Northern Equitable of Glas- 
gow was absorbed. This was an influen- 
tial Glasgow concern which had reached 
liquidation, because rates were too low. 
The premium income absorbed from that 
connection touched £30,000, and, while 
some wiseacres predicted that the com- 
pany would burn its fingers over the 
deal, the arrangement proved one of the 
best the company has ever carried out. 
lt gave the British General a sound 
foundation for its business in Scotland, 
certainly at a cheaper cost than could 
have been achieved by the more ordi- 
nary methods of development.” 


Arrangement With Scottish Temperance 


In 1915 the “Cosmopolitan,” another 
Scotch office, was ta’en over, and in 
1917, upon the liquidation of the “Lon- 
don and Midland” arrangements were 
made to absorb the principal sections 
of the business of that office. In 1920 
an arrangement of a rather different 
nature was made with the “Scottish Tem- 
perance,” an important life office dat- 
ing back to 1883, with life funds of 
over £4.000,000. The company took over 
the whole of the Scottish Temperance 
capital, while the Scottish Temperance 
for the benefit of their policy-holders 
subscribed for 100,000 British General 
shares. A working arrangement was 
made by which the’ British General 
agreed to pass to the Scotch office all 
its life business, while it (the Scottish 
Temperance) agreed to influence to the 
sritish General all possible fire and ac- 
cident business. The arrangement con- 
tinued until last year, when it was de- 
cided to turn the Scottish Temperance 
into a “Mutual,” but the friendly asso- 
ciation still continues, each company be- 
ing represented by nominees on the re- 
spective boards. 


In June, 1922, the company purchased 
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the National Accident Compensation 
Co., Ltd.; this is a small concern which 
is used for reinsurance purposes. In 
the same year the business of the Trad- 
ers & General, other than the marine 
and foreign sections, was acquired, while 
later in the year the business of the 
National Benefit was similarly absorbed 
on its liquidation. 

The British General also controls the 
destinies of the British & European, by 
holding £150,000 out of a subscribed cap- 
ital of £200,000. The company transacts 
reinsurance business exclusively, and 
works in the closest connection with the 
parent office, Mr. Walker also being 
its managing director. 

And thus, while still a young man, 
Mr. Walker has made a vast amount 
of most interesting insurance history. 
It is doubtful.if he has: an enemy in 
the world; in his profession he is looked 
upon as a shining light and, although 
“non-tariff,” he is universally respected 
by friends and competitors on both sides 
of the line, and in his own domain he 
is esteemed by all who serve under or 
come in contact with him. 

Mr. Walker is also the author of a 
work on “Credit and Solvency Insur- 
ance,” one of the most comprehensive 
works on the subject in the underwrit- 
ing of which business his company is 
one of the chief operators. He is a 
keen sportsman and is particularly par- 
tial to golf and tennis, while music also 
claims him as an ardent devotee. 


Sir Arthur Worley 
an All Around Man 


London—On the American side of the 
water the distinguished Sir Arthur Wor- 
ley is known as the man who directs the 
destinies of the North British & Mer- 
cantile in fire insurance, but as a matter 


of fact he is also very prominent in 
casualty insurance. Jorn in 1871 in 
Manchester he went into insurance at 


an early age and he has made a marked 
success in all branches. 

His early experience in casualty in- 
surance was obtained as secretary to the 
accident branch of the London & Lan- 
cashire at the head office. In 1911 he 
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became manager of the Railway Pas- 
senger’s Assurance Co. (the oldest acci- 
dent company in England), which office 
was acquired by the North British & 
Mercantile, of which company Sir Ar- 
thur is general manager (London). He 
is also chairman of the Fine Art & Gen- 
eral, and manager of the Ocean Marine, 


both of which offices are allied to the 
North British. 
Apart from his successful insurance 


career, Sir Arthur proved of great as- 
sistance to the Nation during the war. 
He was a member of committees advis- 
ing the Ministry of Munitions on Ex- 
plosive Claims and Indemnities, and also 
on various other committees. He has 
acted as president of both the Chartered 


Insurance Institute and. the Insurance 
Institute of London and is now. vice- 
president of both these organizations, 


while for lighter relaxation he takes a 
keen interest in golf. 





Eldridge a Leader 

London—E. E. B. Eldridge, F.SS, 
A.I.A., the accident manager of the 
Eagle, Star & British Dominions Insur- 
ance Co., Ltd., is another successful man 
of the younger school. Still quite a 
young man, he has had a long casualty 
training prior to his present appoint- 
ment. Mr. Eldridge has made a spe- 
cialty of coupon insurance, and is gen- 
erally accepted as the leading authority 
and most successful underwriter of this 
class of business. 

When the fever for coupon cover 
swept the country a year or two ago, 
Mr. Eldridge considered the benefits 
asked were far too great for the pre- 
midi offered, and although previously 
a large writer of this class of business, 
he temporarily withdrew from the mar- 





ket until more reasonable conditions 
pertained. The colossal losses made 
for several years by the majority of 


offices undertaking this class of business 
bore testimony to his wisdom, and, with 
the withdrawal of those companies which 
had severely burnt their fingers, he re- 
entered the field, but on terms and con- 
ditions which he laid down as_ being 
likely to show a reasonable profit. 

Tall, of commanding appearance, genial 
in manner, but with a certain shyness, 
Mr. Eldridge immediately strikes one 
as eminently adapted for the important 
position he holds. 


Lloyd’s Risks 


(Continued from page 21) 


reasonable risk can be insured at Lloyd's, 
but that extravagant and fanciful insur- 
ances find a very small market, so that 
it would be impossible to place more 
than a very inconsiderable amount on 
such risks. The weird and wonderful 
insurances that one reads about in the 
papers from time to time, are myths, 
and this is as it should be. Lloyd's is 
a responsible business institution, the 


duty of which is to afford protection 
to the trade of the nation, and _ there 
is neither profit nor dignity in throwing 
open the market to speculative business 
which has no solid basis in an insur- 
able interest. 
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National Board and 
Its Public Relations 


WHAT IT HAS ACCOMPLISHED 





President Bulkley of Springfield Ex- 
plains Company Organization at 
Connecticut Insurance Day 





President George G. Bulkley of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine outlined the 
work of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and its relation to the 
companies, the public and the agents 
in a talk made Wednesday at Hartford, 
Conn., in connection with the Connecti- 
cut Insurance Day program. Going back 
to the foundation of the National Board 
Mr. Bulkley said: 

“For almost sixty years the stock fire 
insurance companies have been render- 
ing to the public still another service 
through their maintenance of The Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. This 
Joard is an engineering, educational and 
statistical organization serving its mem- 
ber companies and their representatives 
and also by means of its regular activi- 
ties helping the public to help itself. 

“When the National Board was or- 
ganized in 1866, the thought of its pro- 
genitors was to create a body that would 
regulate fire insurance practices and 
smooth out many of the problems con- 
fronting those engaged in the business. 
Following the termination of the Civil 
War, trade conditions throughout the 
country were demoralized and in the 
fire insurance field the situation was fair- 
ly chaotic. Fire losses had jumped from 
about $29,000,000 in 1864 to $43,000,000 
during the following year, which at that 
time was considered an acute situation. 
Contrasting the 1924 fire waste of $548,- 
000,000 with the total of 1865 makes the 
latter appear ridiculously moderate, but 
in those days the nation was considerably 
less wealthy than it is now. 


Early Activities 

“For two or three years after the Na- 
tional Board commenced to function, 
general conditions improved, but inter- 
nal differences nearly caused it to go 
out of existence. However, the Chicago 
conflagration of 1871 and the great Bos- 
ton fire caused the companies to draw 
together under the pressure of common 
adversity and progress began to be made 
in formulating and bringing about the 
adoption of structural standards and in 
other ways enhancing the safety of un- 
derwriting. 

“One of the early campaigns of the 
Board was directed against the wooden 
mansard roof which had become recog- 
nized as a serious factor in the spread 
ot fire and the open elevator shaft also 
came in for attention. 

“Fire departments in those days were 
largely semi-social, semi-political organi- 
zations and the National Board under- 
took to increase the effectiveness of 


these forces, particularly those of the 
larger cities. Evidence of the Board’s 
early influence in improving conditions 
is found in the fact that while in 1866 
only fifteen -eities in the United States 
had steam fire engines there were, ten 
years later, two hundred and seventy-five 
municipalities so equipped. 

“The National Board has had no juris- 
diction over rates or premiums since 
1876 and has had nothing to do with 
commissions or compensation for agents 
since 1886. It has no jurisdiction over 
companies or their agents and is in no 
respect a money making concern. How- 
ever, it has long been the great stabiliz- 
ing force of the fire insurance business 
and has diligently followed its avowed 
purpose of promoting harmony, correct 
practices and the principles of sound un- 
derwriting. Furthering the soundness of 
fire isurance has been of undoubted 
benefit to the companies and_ their 
agents, but it has also supplied to the 
public the vital element of sureness in 
fire insurance, 

“During the past twenty years, its ef- 
forts have been directed along many 
different lines designed to cause the re- 
duction of fire waste, which means the 
conservation of life and property, lower 
insurance cost and reduced taxes. Thus 
its activities have become more largely 
of a public service nature, owing to the 
fact that for more than a generation the 
work of fire prevention has assumed a 
larger and larger place in the Board’s 
program. 

“Most of the Board’s activities have, in 
fact, two-fold results, because in rend- 
ering service to its member companies 
and their agents, the public is likewise 
served. 

“The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, as the center of fire prevention 
effort in the United States, is continu- 
ously endeavoring to promote better 
structural practices, the installation of 
sprinklers and stand pipes, and to pro- 
vide for area cut-offs and proper exit 
facilities, so that in the event of fire the 
occupants of a building will have a bet- 
ter chance to escape death or serious 
injury.” 





GET SENTINEL FIRE 

J. W. DeMott & Son of Brooklyn have 
been appointed Brooklyn agents for the 
Sentinel Fire of Springfield, Mass. The 
agency already represents the Connecti- 
cut Fire, Commonwealth of New York, 
Glens Falls, Equitable Fire & Marine, 
and the Buffalo for fire insurance and 
the Independence Indemnity for casual- 
ty and surety lines. 


JOHN J. REILLY DIES 


John J. Reilly, senior member of the 
insurance agency firm of John J. Reilly 
& Co., died Sunday at his home in 
3rooklyn. He had been in insurance 
for more than fifty years, and was at 
one time with the Home. His agency 
will be continued by his partners. 














NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPAN 


Newark, N. J. * 


Incorporated 1811 


A Company with a continuous 
and unblemished record of over a 
Century in protecting the interests 
of policyholders and agents. 


Agents Wanted Where Not 
Represented 














New York 


Richmond Insurance Company of 
New York 


United States Merchants & Shippers 
Insurance Company 


New York State Fire Ins. Co. of 
Albany, N. Y. 


New York 


F. M. Gund, Manager, Western Depart- 
ment, Freepert, lIllineis 
Hines Brothers, Managers, Seuthern 
Department, Atlanta; Geergia 





CRUM AND FORSTER 
110 WILLIAM STREET—.NEW YORK CITY 


; REPRESENTING 
The North River Insurance Ceo. of 


Union Fire Insurance Co. ef Buffale, 





United States Fire Insurance Ce. ef 

“New York 

British America Assurance Ceo. eof 
Toronto, Canada 

Western Assurance 
Toronto, Canada 

United States Underwriters’ Pelicy 
of New York 


Company of 


W. 8. Jackson, Manages, Pacifie Coast 
Dept., San Francisco, California 
Cobb Glass & Co., Managers, Nerth 
Carolina Dept., Durham, North 
Carelina 








STANDARD MARINE PROSPERING 


The condition of the United States 
branch of the Standard Marine of Liver- 
pool, as disclosed by an examination by 
the New York Insurance Department, 
made as of June 30 last, is as follows: 
Total admitted assets, $3,660,479; liabil- 
ities, including reserves of $1,242,031 for 
outstanding losses and $181,797 for un- 
earned premiums, total $1,516,511, leav- 
ing a surplus to policyholders of $2,- 
143,967. 

Net premiums for the first six months 
of 1925 were $739,591. Thus far this 


year the United States branch has re- 
mitted to the home office about $300,000 
more than it has received from the 
home office. During the period from 
January 1, 1920 tq .June 30, 1925, the 
excess of remittances to the home office 
has amounted to,nearly $4,000,000. 


The Suburban New York Field Club 
will hold a beefsteak dinner and smoker 
at Beefsteak Charlie’s on, West Fiftieth 
Street on December 7. Jim Chamberlain 
is chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee. Tickets are $5.00 apiece. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





Tel. RECtor 5112 








1871 


$1,000,000 Capital 





Fifty-four Years—Time Tested 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


An American Company 
that, by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
service, has won a high place in the agency field. 


Total Assets $4,543,938 
Policyholders Surplus $1,752,289 


1925 






ORGANIZATION 


MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CQ, site. 





HOME OFFICE, 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 





25 Church St., New York 











Franklin W. Fort 





Fire Reinsurance Treaties 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


18 WASHINGTON PLACE, NEWARK, N. J. 


(New Jersey) 
(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 

















November 20, 1925 
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and Insurance 


 — pair of shoes is a symbol of of shoes in every day use to realize the vast ex- 
tent and intricate workings of Insurance. 





the importance of Insurance. 


In the great mill sections devoted to manufac 
turing shoes, the Liverpool & London & Globe 
is a familiar name. Its service is seen from the 
safeguarding of vast factories to the protection 
of the humble homes of thousands of workers. 
Many shoes treading the highways of the Nation 
today have at some time borne the protection of 
One has only to think of the millions upon millions _ the L. & L. & G. 


How many times did insurance enter into the 
life of this pair? How many policies safeguarded 
that pair? From the time the leather was tanned 
until the box was removed from its shelf in the 
store the investments of the maker, distributor, 
shopkeeper were protected by Insurance. 
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COMMISSION MEETING HELD 





New England Agents and Eastern Union 
Committee Discuss Ways to 
Solve Problems 

The long awaited conference on the 
commission situation in New England 
between a special sub-committee of the 
New England Advisory Board, which is 
made up of the officers of the several 
New England state associations of 
agents, and the New England committee 
of the Eastern Union, of which Guy E. 
Beardsley of Hartford is the chairman, 
was held last Thursday at the rooms of 
the New England Insurance Exchange 
in Boston. 

Edwin J. Cole, of Fall River, acted as 
chairman of the agents’ committee, and 
serving with him were President J. E. 
Traill of the Vermont Association of 
Insurance Agents; Frederick M. Sise, 
of Portsmouth, N. H., chairman of the 
executive committee of the New Hamp- 
shire Association; President James W. 
Cook of the Rhode Island Association, 
James L. Case, of the Connecticut As- 
sociation, and President J. M. Roche of 
the Maine Association, 

There was a frank and earnest dis- 
cussion of the whole New England sit- 
uation, both as regards commissions and 
other matters, the conference lasting for 
an hour and a_ half, with Chairman 
Beardsley and eight members of his 
committee present. At the conclusion 
of the conference Chairman Beardsley 
stated that his committee would report 
back to the companies at an important 
conference which was to be held in New 
York this week, and it was understood 
there would be further conference later 
with the New England committee of the 
agents. 

JOHN E. SMITH DIES 
Secretary of National Liberty 
Charge of Several Eastern 
Including New York 

John E. Smith, secretary of the Na- 
tional Liberty, died Wednesday night 
at the Broad St. Hospital in New York 
where he had been 5 weeks suffering 
from stomach trouble. With the National 
Liberty he was in charge of several 
eastern states, including New York State 
and the Middle Department. He 
managing underwriter of the First 
tional of 


Was. In 
States 


Was 
Na- 
Washington, which later was 
reinsured. During his insurance ex- 
perience Mr. Smith had been with the 
Continental, Great American and the 
Baltimore-American. 


CHRYSLER COMPANY LOSES 
Application for a preliminary injune- 
tion against W. Stanley Smith, State 
Commissioner of Insurance, brought by 
the Chrysler Sales Corporation, was de- 
med in Federal Court at Superior, Wis., 
on Wednesday. 

The sales corporation sought to re- 
strain the Commissioner from 
Ing the State insurance laws against 
the issue and delivery of insurance 
policies to purchasers of Chrysler auto- 
mobiles in Wisconsin by the Palmetto 
Fire Insurance Company of South 
Carolina. 


enforc- 


A. I. VOSS MADE SECRETARY 

A. Irwin Voss has been elected secre- 
tary of the Fire Association, Victory and 
Reliance, all of Philadelphia. He 
been with the Fire 
twenty-seven years. 


has 
Association for 


EMERSON KNOWLES DEAD 
_Emerson Knowles, first employe of the 
Globe & Rutgers and for many years 
an executive inspector with the company, 
died on Monday of this week. 


J. Campbell Haywood 


ADJUSTER 
for STATE of CONNECTICUT 
Wide Experience Prompt Service 
Moderate Charges 
Tet. 221-4 Washington 
Warren, Cona. Cornwall Bridge P. O. 











TO MANAGE CONSOLIDATED 





Hagedorn & Co., Marine and Cotton 
Insurance Brokers, Enter Rein- 
surance as U. S. Managers 
Hagedorn & Co. of New York City, 
have been appointed United States man- 
agers of the Consolidated Assurance of 
London, effective January 1, 1926. The 
company will write fire reinsurance at 
present and the business will be handled 
by John H. Kirker, who was formerly 
United States manager of the Nordisk 
Reinsurance of Copenhagen. Hagedorn 
& Co. have been in the insurance brok- 
erage business for sixty years specialid- 
ing on marine and cotton insurance. D. 
Schnakenberg is president of the com- 
pany, which plans to enter the Consoli- 
dated later in the marine reinsurance 

field in addition to the fire field. 


HELEN ROSE LARKIN DEAD 


America Fore Loses Able Personnel As- 
sistant; Twice President of Girls’ 
Social Club 

Mrs. Helen Larkin, assistant to 
William H. 


at the America Fore home office, died 


Re msec 


Roden, personnel manager 


Tuesday of alter over a 
month’s lingering illness. Mrs. Larkin, 
beloved by all who knew her, had been 
with the American Fore companies for 
the past seven years. She was twice 
president of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the 
\merica Fore Club and was conspicuous 
for her interest in all activities which 
helped to promote friendliness and good 
will among the girls in the office. She 
was especially admired by the late Henry 
Evans, chairman of the board, as well 
as the present chairman, Ernest Strum, 
for her ability as a welfare worker. 

The funeral services are 
today at 10:00 A. M. and 
tended by a great many of 
in the office. 


pneumonia 


being held 
will be at- 
her friends 


Brokers’ and Agents’ 
Association 
(Continued from page 1) 
cause their clients have demanded such 
insurance, 
The 


present superintendent of insur- 


of those who constantly violate the New 
York insurance laws. To aid in this en- 
forcement of the law and to try to se- 
cure for admitted companies this insur- 
ance now going abroad is one of the 
avowed purposes of this association. 
Another move will be to co-operate 
with such organizations and city depart- 
ments as the Fire Prevention Bureau, 
Building Department, Labor Department 
and others having jurisdiction over con- 
struction work and factory employment 
to the end that the rulings of these de- 
partments on insurance matters will be 
just and not conflicting and overlapping 
as they have sometimes been in the past. 


To Oppose State Funds 


To show that the Insurance Agents 
and Brokers Association will not con- 
tinue as a Democratic club under another 
name one of its battles will be waged 
against all bills in the legislature designed 
to create a monopolistic state fund for 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 
Most of the support for the various state 
fund bills introduced annually in the 
legislature has come from Democratic 
legislators from New York City. How- 
ever, some of these Democrats, such as 


James J. Walker, Senator Love from 
Brooklyn, and others, have stood out 
against these bills and voted with the 


Republicans to defeat them. 

In connection with the recent hearings 
at City Hall. before the State commission 
in connection with the proposed exten- 
sion of the rent laws the Insurance 
Agents and Brokers Association has 
submitted a report urging the extension 
of these laws beyond next February 
when the present relief laws expire. 
Members of the association located in 
the assembly districts in the city have 
made direct examinations of housing 
conditions and the association’s. report 
is based on observation and not pre- 
judice. 

The fire hazards of hospitals, with 
Sellevue as an example, are under con- 
sideration and are being studied by mem- 
bers of the association. These items are 
only examples of the work the associa- 
tion has been doing during its short 
existence and what it plans to do in the 
future. 

Besides President Bayern, other of- 
ficers include Vice-Presidents Harry 
Cooper, Wm. A. Hooks, and Eugene Na- 
vin; Secretary Daniel T. McEnerny; As- 























ance in this State, James A. Beha, is sistant Secretary Jack Jacoby; Treas- 
trying to reach Lloyd’s through local urer T. F. Hogan, and Assistant Treas- 
brokers threatening to cancel the licenses urer Betram Eadie. 
Fire and Automobile Lines 
— . 7 
Car & General Insurance Corporation, Limited 
Automobile Liability {nsurance 
83 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
| EEA 
Organized 1899 
‘e 
Natio thesty 
Insurance Company 
of Amerira. 
Head Office: 709 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1925 

Capital .....cccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccscccccocoes ieneennees ddabcsdadcorccccsncdees $ 1,500,000.¢0 

Promium Reserve ......-ccccccccccccccccccccccvesessessecsscsesessees segdcduaddadas 7,398,203.85 

Reserve for Taxes and all other Liabili errr © 

Net Surplus .........ccccccccccscccccceccccceseeccesssenscsssseseesessessessseeesees 4,003,063.2S 

LC OD), rrr rrr rT rrrr rrr rrr TT TT tr tt i $14,189,226.93 

SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............ ede eCncceccecensedesecerede coccecee, $5,503,063.25 

FIRE - MARINE - AUTOMOBILE - WINDSTORM - TORNADO - SPRINKLER 

LEAKAGE - EXPLOSION - RENT and RENTAL VALUES - TOURIST BAGGAGE - 

RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION - USE and OCCUPANCY 





























FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
epement and the management of 

ANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


CHARLES W. HIGLEY, President 


MONTGOMERY CLARK, Vice-President 
J. G. HOLLMAN, Secy. 
H. 'T. GIBERSON, Treasurer 
F. E. SAMMONS, Asst. Secy. 
A. E. GILBERT, Asst. Secy. 
HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 
Howle, Jarvis & Wright, ine., General Agents 
Metropolitan Distriet 


81 JOHN @&TREET NEW YORK 























INSURANCE 
HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 
JOHN B. SIRICH, Sec’y. 


307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH 
307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 

















‘YouShould be | 
hankful 


that Good Agents .. 
are desired for un~- 
assigned Gxclusive 
Jerritory” 


Superior Service 
New Business-Getting Plans 
and Co-operation 
Superior Advertising Helps Including 
the “World Blue Booklets” 
Electric Flasher Signs 
Policy Stickers — Posters 
Prompt Settlements 
and Agency helps 
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Get the BestinHEWORLD 
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Preventing Fires 
In Coal Piles 


LOSSES RADICALLY REDUCED 


Packing and Rolling Method Used by 
Utica Gas & Electric Company 
Has Proved Successful 


Losses on coal-pile fires have been 
reduced radically within recent -months 
through the adoption of an improved 
method of storing coal. How | this 
method works was described in an art 
icle appearing in the “Factory Mutual 
Record,” extracts from which follow: 

Coal-pile fires. almost continuously 
for twenty years and now no fires for 
twenty-one months! From a shrinkage 
of ten to fifteen per cent to no loss what- 
ever in a 10,000-ton pile! This was the 
result of adopting the packing and roll- 
ing method of piling coal at the Utica 
Gas and Electric Co., Utica, N. Y. No 
change whatever has been made in the 
quality of the coal purchased. It con 
tains from 68 to 78 per cent of carbon, 
from 1 to 1.45 per cent sulphur, and has 
a heating value of 13,250 to 14,500 
3.t.u.’s. 

“The coal is dropped from a_ bucket 
crane in layers about three feet deep, 
and is then smoothed and packed down 
by a caterpillar tractor hauling an or 
dinary road drag. The coal is stamped 
down with a mallet around posts or other 
projections extending up through the 
pile. Successive layers are then added 
in a similar manner until the coal reaches 
a height of 15 or 20 feet. This may be 
increased to 30 feet where storage space 
is limited. 

Principle to Exclude Air 

“The principle is to pack the coal 
tightly and exclude the air. The sur 
face of the pile is so hard that an auto- 
mobile can be driven up on it. The 
caterpillar tractor weighs about 3,800 
pounds and is economical to operate. 
The cost of leveling and rolling is about 
six cents per ton. The increase in stor 
age capacity is approximately thirty per 
cent. 

“Certain of the poorer grades of coal 
heat so readily that some plants have 
provided storage space under water. 
Even the better grades will heat and 
burn if not properly stored. Thermo- 
meters located in test pipes will serve to 
indicate the existence of fire, but any 
attempt to extinguish it with water will 
generally prove useless unless the coal 
is removed from the pile. This is cost 
lv, both in the loss of the coal itself 
and in the labor involved in uncovering 
and removing the portion which is on 
fire. This feature makes the problem 
particularly serious when the coal must 
be stored for a year or more. 

“When coal is stacked wholly by 
means of a crane, the lumps roll down 
the sides of the pile to the ground and 
form the bottom layer. The spaces be- 
tween the lumps permit the access of 
air so necessary for spontaneous igni 
tion. It is a well-established fact that 
the absorption of oxygen by piled coal 
produces heating and subsequent fire. 
The problem, then, is to exclude the 
oxygen as far as possible. The very 
best results would be obtained with 
fine coal free from lumps, but even 
with coal of various sizes, if it is of fairly 
wood grade, the packing process will 
practically eliminate the possibility of 
spontaneous ignition. 

"The Philadelphia Electric Company 
has stored 200,000 tons of a great variety 
of bituminous coals by this method dur- 
ing the past three years and have had 
no fires, even though the pile when full 
is approximately 100 feet wide and 30 
feet high. The coal at this plant is 
spread by a locomotive crane in layers 
about two feet thick and leveled with 
a caterpillar tractor dragging a heavy 
roller. This is continued until the de- 
sired height is obtained. Finally, the 
pile is trimmed by having the crane ré- 


ERSKINE SUCCEEDS FENTON 


Boston Manager of L. & L. & G. Resigns 
Dec. 31 After Nearly 40 Years With 
the Company 

The Liverpool & London & Globe an- 
nounces that it has accepted with regret 
the resignation of Henry M. Fenton, its 
local manager at Boston, as of December 
31, 1925. 

Mr. Fenton's desire to be relieved of 
his managerial duties and responsibil- 
ities is entirely due to the ever increas- 
ing demand of his direct personal busi- 
ness upon his time, and although he 
laments the severance of many years 
of congenial association with the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe, this feeling is 
somewhat tempered by the fact that he 
will continue to be intimately connected 
with the Boston branch by maintain- 
ing his private office at the present lo- 
cation, 40 Broad street. 

Mr. KFenton’s career in the insurance 
business is well known, not only to his 
friends in and around Boston but in 
many other parts of the country where 
he has traveled extensively. By steady 
progress he has risen from the ranks 
of office boy in 1891 to the position of 
local manager in’ Boston. 

Kenneth H. Erskine, who was recently 
selected to assist Mr. Fenton, will on 
January 1 succeed to the position of 
local manager, which has been held 
so successfuly for the past fifteen years 
by Mr. Fenton. Mr. Erskine was a spe- 
cial agent in Boston and Massachusetts 
for a number of years and was selected 
early this year to fill a similar position 
with the Liverpool & London & Globe. 
Within a short time he was appointed 
as assistant manager of the Boston 
branch office. He has a-wide knowledge 
of the business, is well known in insur- 
ance circles in Boston and is. well 
equipped to undertake the important 
duties now assigned to him. 


Automobile Salons Rates 
On Personal Effects Policies 
Effective Monday of this week for 
new business and January 1 for renew- 
als the Automobile of Hartford has de- 
clared an increase in rates for personal 
effects insurance. For the domestic 
cover the new rate is 2% for $2,000 or 
less and where the policy exceeds $2,000 
the rate is 2% for the first $2,000 and 1% 
for the amount in excess of that. For 
world-wide cover, excluding Russia, 
double the above rates are charged. The 
minimum premium for all forms remains 
$10. One of the main reasons for the 
increase is the lack of co-insurance feat- 
ures in the policies, Most assureds take 
out only enough personal effects pro- 
tection to safeguard them against an 
average loss, one not involving their 
entire property. However, the insurance 
company stands to pay for a total loss 
on most ponent. 


E. S: POWELL, IR., DIES 

President E. Powell, Jr., of Edward 
EK. Hall & Co., New York City, died last 
week at Saranae Lake, N. Y., following 
an attack of pneumonia. He had been 
in poor health for about two years and 
just a week before his death had been 
elected president of the company to suc- 
ceed the late Edward E. Hall. Mr. Pow- 
ell had been with the Hall organization 
for twenty-five years. He is survived 
by his widow. 


GOODWIN HEADS COMMITTEE 

At the organization meeting last week 
of the executive committee of the East- 
ern Automobile Underwriters Confer- 
ence, held in New York City, R. H. Good- 
win, of Boston, manager of the Eastern 
automobile department of the Fireman’s 
Fund, was elected chairman, 











move the loose coal from along the bot- 
tom edges and place it on the top of the 
pile. The coal is packed sa tightly that 
it sheds water. A series of observations 
indicated that there is no circulation of 
air through the pile and that the tem- 


perature of the interior is safe.” 


1925 








eA nnouncing 


The Baltimore American 


Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


which takes over all the assets and 
business of The Baltimore American 
Insurance Co., of Baltimore, Mary- 


land, which was Established in 1880 


$1,000, 060 
1,000,000 


Capital . . . 
Surplus... 
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Heap OFricer 
709 Sixth Avenur, New York 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
PHILADELPHIA — BALTIMORE — CHicaco 
PiTTsBURGH — CLEVELAND — MILWAUKER 
St.Paut — Cincinnati — Newark, N. J. 
PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
Cuapman & Nauman Co., General Agents 
San Francisco, California 


Group 
National Liberty Insurance 
Company of America (Dec. 31, 1924) $14,189,227 
People’s National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia (Dee. 31, 1924) 
The Baltimore American Insurance 
Company of New York (Oct. 20, 1995) 2,576,477 


» + + + $18,765,704 


‘ 


Assets 


2,000,000 


Combined Total Assets 
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“printers’ Ink” Reaction 
On Recent Ad Sessions 


;woO SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 


Conflicting Opinions on Who Is Key- 
stone in Insurance Selling—Agent 


or Public 





The reaction of “Printers’ Ink” to the 


recent Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence at Boston indicates that there are 
two schools of thought prevalent today 


One 
school believes that all advertising should 


on advertising’s place in insurance. 


be done to and through the insurance 
agent while the other takes the position 
that 
should be featured since it will make the 


widespread consumer advertising 
public exercise its own selection of in- 
surance companies. According to “Print- 
ers’ Ink,” only a handful of insurance 
companies represented at this meeting 
have definite plans and ideas on advertis- 
ing while the rest are much perplexed 
ag to how they should use it. 

“The 


sthools of 


between these two 


thought,” the article 


tinues, “is due to conflicting opinions 
on who is the keystone in insurance sell- 
ing—the insurance agent or the public. 
Ihe school favoring the use of adver- 
tising through the agent or as the agent 
directs has, for years, been impressed 
by the claim of the agent that the people 
apd property he insures are his clien- 
téle and not the clientele of the com- 
pany in which they are insured. He 
claims the power and ability to insure 
people and property in companies of his 
own choosing. The business is in the 
palm of his hand. Hence, those who 
favor advertising which is done through 
or at the direction of the agent, are 
ptotagonists for advertising that will put 
more business in the agent’s palm be- 
cduse it will please him and if he is 
pleased he will turn the business over to 
the company which pleases him. 


Should Agents Pay for the 
Advertising ? 


cleavage 


con- 


‘ 


“There is also another factor that in- 
fluences the stand of this group.  In- 
surance agents are paid on a commission 
basis. The percentage paid is consid- 
ered to be high by insurance companies. 
It is high because it is intended to cover 
all selling expense. Advertising is a sell- 
ing expense. Therefore, it should be 
paid by the agent. If it is taken over 
by the company, then a precedent will 
he set which will invite agents to unload 
other selling expenses upon the company 


without displaying any willingness or 
(lesire for a reduction in commission 
rates. Consequently, the insurance com- 


pany hesitates to take over the cost 
of advertising. The cost of advertising 
must be borne by the agent, and if he 
hdars it he must have his say concern- 
ig what form it should take. The best 
that the company can offer is direction 
utd supervision. 

“From discussions and 
‘Heakers who belong to this school of 
thought, it was evident that insurance 
cdmpanies following such a plan are con- 
‘tantly blocked by the agent in any en- 
‘Gavor to put the company itself to the 


statements by 


7 efront in advertising through the 
a 9 This blocking of advertising 
Which puts the company to the front, 


—— clear down to the matter of 
— _ Several remarks showed 
lle “ as the agent himself is con- 
ail inne letterheads with the imprint of 
bay — company on them make ma- 

ai lor scratch-pads. The agent 


Wants his : 
— his own letterheads for his own 
Msiness. 


What Opposing School Desires 


‘erp 

Spd te school of thought on insur- 

ts Sncelpeteese takes a position that 

oma _ ly explained. It wants 

séiceti te public exercise i 
fon of insurance companies. If 





advertising can create public preferences, 
it argues, then the job of the agent is 
easier and the power of the agent over 
his company is lessened and more 
power is put into the hands of the com- 
pany. It then has the clientele and its 





NEW HAMPSHIRE MEETING 

The New Hampshire Association of | 
Insurance Agents at its recent annual 
meeting at Manchester ratified the 
amendments to association constitution, 
thus endorsing the Milwaukee Resolu- 


216TH YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


its own 


agents call upon that clientele as repre- 
sentatives of the company. 


“Tt was because proponents of each 
school of thought presented compelling 
arguments for the stand they take that 


the convention created confusion con- 
cerning advertising’s place in insurance.” J. 


ALREADY TALK OF AMENDMENTS 

At the meeting of the Massachusetts 
Association of Insurance Agents in Bos- 
ton on October 30th, some of the sub- 
jects discussed were the Chrysler situa- 
tion, compulsory automobile insurance 
and fire prevention. It is stated that 
amendments to the compulsory automo- 
bile insurance bill effective in Massachu- 
setts January 1, 1927, calling for a State 
fund, are already being drafted. 

Fred R. Smith of Haverhill was re- 
elected president of the association. 


Officers 
year included the following: President, 
Edgar B. Prescott, Laconia; vice-presi- 
Charles W. 
B. Elkins, 

Beverstock, Keene; 
Frank 

committee, 
mouth; A. B. Gile, Hanover; William F. 
Sullivan, 
Manchester; Arthur J. 
mont. 


ce & GOODMAN 


tion. 


dents, 
Louis 


ciated 
office of R. C. 
since the early part of 
been elected a director of the corpora- 
tien. He has been in the insurance busi- 
ness since 


elected for 


Varney, 
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DeMerritt, Exeter; 
Frederick M. 


Nashau; John A. 
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Fire Insurance, Casualty 
Inc., 
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Co., 
year, 


the Analytic System of 
interest warrants it. 


announces evening lecture courses 
Insurance, 
and probably Marine Insurance for the 
coming Fall and Winter. Arrangements 
will be made for a course of lectures on 
Rating if the 
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Our inland shipping has 
grown so tremendously since 
the days of the canal boat 
that to handle it requires the 
combined operations of the 
railways, motor trucks and 
other carriers. In 1924, alone, 
loadings of revenue freight 
totalled in excess of 48,000,000 
cars. 


With the development of the 
modern refrigerator car great 
progress has been made in 


food conservation. Perish- 
able foods are now trans- 
ported great distances and 
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Courtesy of THE WHITE COMPANY. 


reach the consumer in a sani- 
tary condition. 





The motor truck has developed 








HE Insurance business has 

"T quickly adapted its service 
conditions 

rapid 


to the new 
brought about by the 
development of inland trar 
portation. 


The Springfield Fire & Marine 
Company through 


Insurance 
new and specialized forms 


transit insurance is safeguard- 
ing many present day trans 


portation enterprises mo 
effectively than they could 
protected in any other way. 


rapidly as an important transpor- 
tation connection between the 
farmer and the consumer and be- 
cause it has made possible a real 
economy of distribution, it now 
= handles a huge volume of short 
haul tonnage. 


of Traffic experts predict that the 
motor truck will be an important 
factor in our transportation system 
of the future through a relief of 
terminal congestion and the effi- 
cient handling of short haul mer- 
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Urges More Aid For 
Marine Insurance 


AT WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


Underwriters Still Handi- 
capped by State Laws and Taxes: 
Rates Here Must Be High 


American 


Marine 
attention in the report presented this 
week to the National Merchant Marine 


Conference in Washington by a com- 


insurance came in for special 


mittee appointed by the president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States This committee’s report deals 
with the relation of the merchant marine 
to American foreign trade and national 
With reference to marine ins- 
surance and the still unheeded need for 
states to liberalize their laws governing 
marine insurance the report says: 

“Marine insurance has for years been 
national commercial 
weapon which, when properly  coor- 
dinated with banking and shipping, can 
be effectively used in acquiring and con- 
trolling important channels of trade. 

“A slight difference in marine insur- 
ance rates, under modern competitive 
conditions in foreign trade, often rep- 
resents the difference between opera- 
tion at a gain and at a loss. It is ob- 
vious that marine underwriters have to 
base their rates on experience and that 
in the long run shipowners who are 
careful and efficient, and shippers who 
are careful in packing their goods, have 
a more favorable experience and, there- 
fore, should and do enjoy better rates 
As marine insurance is international in 
scope, the companies of various coun- 
tries are in competition for the 
business. In foreign countries the im- 
portance ol team play between marine 
insurance companies, exporters and 
shipping interests is recognized. Be- 
cause of this it is possible to throw the 
imports and exports to vessels of their 
own nationality. 

A Guarantor of Credit 

“Special emphasis must also be as- 
signed to marine insurance as a guar- 
antor of credit. Underwriting interests 
must necessarily become acquainted with 
the surrounding conditions relative to 
consignors, consignees, carriers, finan- 
cial affiliations, contract terms and 
methods of doing business. The under- 
writing capacity of a nation, free from 
foreign control, is, therefore, important 
to secure the most favorable, prompt 
and reliable service to its shipowners, 
exporters and importers. 

“Other advantages to American ship- 
owners and shippers are derived from 
the ability of our own underwriters to 
handle losses in the promptest manner. 
Honest differences of opinion, which are 
bound to arise from time to time, can 
be adjudicated in federal or local courts 
and in accordance with our laws and 
customs. Furthermore, American meth- 
ods for supervising and regulating in- 
surance reserves are stricter than those 
of any other country in the world, and 
so provide additional safeguards to pol- 
icy holders. 

“With respect to many essentials, 
however, our state legislation needlessly 
burdens American marine insurance with 
artificial and costly restrictions which 
in the last analysis must be reflected 
in the form of increased premiums and 
which make it difficult for American 
companies to compete with companies of 
other nations. Reinsurance is similarly 
burdened with unnecessary restrictions, 
rendering it largely non-automatic, 
when just the reverse is needed. There 
is heavy state taxation and great lack 
of uniformity in state legislation. State 
legislation frequently -hinders a much 
needed expansion of the operations of 
\merican marine insurance companies 

to foreign fields. 

‘As a result of these unfavorable con- 

marine underwriting in the 


defense 


regarded as a 
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United States has not developed a vol- 
ume commensurate with our foreign bus- 
iness. It is of great importance that 
these handicaps be removed. This can 
best be accomplished by such amend- 
ment of existing state laws as to cause 
those laws to harmonize with the prin- 
ciples of the model insurance act adopted 
by Congress for the District of Colum- 
bia. Such action will promote the de- 
velopment of a larger volume of marine 
underwriting and enable it to become the 
powerful ally that it should be of the 
merchant marine and foreign trade of 
the United States.” 

Among the insurance men and law- 
yers closely connected with insurance 
who were members of various commit- 
tees of the marine conference were the 
following: Benjamin Rush, president of 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica; Harry A. Smith, president of the 
National Fire of Hartford; Ira A. Camp- 
bell, of New York; D. Roger Englar, 
of New York; Charles S. Haight, of 
New York; J. B. Levison, president of 
the Fireman’s Fund; and S. S. Huebner, 
professor of insurance at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 





RAPS TOWN MUTUALS 


Commissioner Smith of Wisconsin Urges 
One Mutual to Quit; Mentions 
Tornado Hazards 
Madison, Wis., Nov. 17.—It is an unu- 


sual occurrence for the insurance com- 
missioner to recommend to a company 
that it dissolve and go out of business. 
That is just what Insurance Commission- 
er W. Stanley Smith did do in a case 
now before him. Recent examinations 
by the department of town mutual fire 
companies of this state, writing also cy- 
clone, tornado and windstorm insurance, 
have forcibly called attention to the 
hazardous character of this business 
when conducted by a small company in 
a restricted area as are these town mu- 
tuals, and in calling attention to these 
dangers, Mr. Smith made this state- 
ment: 

“Insurance against loss by cyclone, tor- 
nado and windstorm presents peculiar- 
ly difficult problems, especially to the 
town mutual company—to the members 
of these companies such insurance may 
become of more importance than fire 
insurance; to the town mutual the con- 
flagration hazard is always a negligible 
quantity, but cyclone, tornado and wind- 
storm may at any time constitute a 
catastrophe hazard for which the com- 
pany, by reason of its limitation in ter- 
ritory, limited membership and, as a rule, 
limited assets, is wholly unprepared. 

“What makes the town mutual com- 
pany such an ideal means for neighbor- 
hood fire protection, makes cyclone and 
tornado insurance a constant menace and 
danger to the company—for this class 
of business requires a large territory, 
risks widely distributed, and if writing 
in cities and villages within its restricted 
limits a further scattered distribution of 
risks.” 


J. E. WEST RE-ELECTED 


Junius E. West, of West and Withers, 
Suffolk, Va., and formerly vice-president 
of the Virginia Association of Insurance 
Agents, has been reelected lieutenant 
governor of Virginia. He was returned 
to this office by an overwhelming ma- 
jority over his Republican opponent last 
week. His principal duty as lieutenant 
governor is to preside over the Virginia 
senate when it is in session. He was a 
member of this body for twelve years 
before becoming lieutenant governor. It 
is understood that he plans to run for 
governor four years hence. 





Staten Island Agency, Inc., Richmond 
borough, New York City, has been 
chartered at Albany with $10,000 capital 
to do realty and insurance business. R. 
F. Hathway, 80 Glendale Avenue, Gras- 
mere, Edward G. Graeber, 4746 Lambert 

t., Glendale, Wm. Seuberth, 37 Jackson 
St., Stapleton, are directors and sub- 
scribers. 














At Home or Travelling 
your prospects will read 
your advertisement 


Your best insurance prospects read 
The Saturday Evening Post regularly. 
That is why we use it to advertise 
our agents’ business. 

Every reader of the Post will 
the Hartford’s advertising. Look it 
up in this week’s issue and you will 
see why. Advertising like this pays. 
It is one of the things that make a 
Hartford connection of ever increas- 


ing value to live local agents. 


HARTFORD FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write 
practically every form of insurance except life 
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An Inside View of W. J. Greer 
In discussing William J. Greer, general 
manager of the General Adjustment Bu- 


reau, Harvey W. Russ, New England 
manager of the Bureau at Boston, said 
before the Connecticut Field Club at 
the Hartford Club in Hartford: 

“Twenty years ago a group of com- 
pany executives, believing that there 
was then need of bettering adjustment 
conditions, not with the idea of taking 
from you field men the right to act for 
your own company when you chose and 
how you chose, but rather to assist or 
relieve you, conceived a plan and called 
into being an organization with which 
Ihave been connected at various points 
for many years. It was then deemed 
desirable. to gather together a group of 
men of integrity, experience and ability, 


absolutely free from agency influence, 
who would. be available whenever de- 
sired. Having completed the organiza- 


tion, they looked about for the proper 
man to take charge of it and see that 
it!functioned properly. After consider- 
able thought they selected W. J. Greer, 
then of Chicago, as the man to carry on 
this’ stupendous task. Our chief was, and 
is, a wonderful man, who has accom- 
plished real results in the face of most 
discouraging odds. The company ex- 
ecutives who selected him for the task 
are indeed to be congratulated on the 
wisdom they showed, but while Mr. 
Greer may honestly be congratulated on 
the results he has achieved, it is a ques- 
tion whether all executives can congra- 
tulate themselves on the support they 
have accorded him. 

“In face of the fact that the slogan 
laid down by the company executives 
when the Bureau was organized—‘We 
want adjustments, not settlements”— has 
been disregarded by too many of the 
companies, he has striven and fought 
for eight practices so far as adjustments 
are concerned. By his own ability, per- 
sonality and enthusiasm he has built up 
and held together an organization of 
which your companies as stockholders 
should be proud; an organization that 
is consistently endeavoring to adjust 
losses on their merits without fear or 
favor and at all times in accordance 
with the policy conditions.” 

a ee 
Judge Gary’s Biography 

Those persons who are interested in 
Stories of great business achievements 
with flashlight upon men of the largest 
affairs will find much to interest them 
i the life story of Elbert H. Gary, 
chairman of the board of the United 
States Steel Corporation, famed as the 
five billion dollar corporation. The 
author is Ida Tarbell. The book con- 
tains many stories showing the reasons 
or the supremacy of the late J. Pierpont 
Morgan in the world of high finance; 
there are also some interesting stories 
relative to the clash betweeen presidents 
and chairmen of boards of those corpo- 
rations. 


The book is published by D. Appleton 











& Co., and undoubtedly was written with 
the full co-operation of Judge Gary. 
* € & 

Schwab’s $1,000,000 Salary 

The highest salary ever paid to an ex- 
ecutive has always been regarded as the 
$1,000,000 a year drawn by Charles M. 
Schwab from the United Steel Corpora- 
tion, as president. Discussing this sal- 
ary, Miss Tarbell says in her book: 

“Early in the life of the Corporation 
it began to be pointed out, as an ex- 
ample of the extravagant management 
of the new concern, that Mr. Schwab 
was receiving a salary of $1,000,000. Mr. 
Schwab did not say no, and after two 
or three years Judge Gary took pains 
to tell the newspaper men that this was 
a mistake; that Mr. Schwab was re- 
ceiving a salary of $100,000. The presi- 
dent of the Steel Corporation did not 
particularly enjoy this correction. He 
may have felt that the reputation of a 
million-dollar salary was not a bad thing 
in the gay, new world which he had en- 
tered on coming to New York. At any 
rate, if it was to be corrected, it was 
for him to do so. Now, the truth about 
the story, which was very widely spread, 
and which I have found people believing 
even today, seems to have been this: 

“When Mr. Carnegie reorganized the 
Carnegie Steel Co. in 1900, eliminating 
Mr. Frick, he took pains to reward 
handsomely young President Schwab, 
who had been both loyal and useful to 
him in his long struggle with a partner 
who had become obnoxious, particularly 
in persuading the younger partners gen- 
erally to do as he was doing. It was 
in harmony with his lifelong custom with 
favorites that Carnegie made a contract 
with Mr. Schwab to give him $5,000,000 
for five years’ work. When the Car- 
negie Co. went into the Steel Corpora- 
tion, Mr. Schwab laid his contract before 
Judge Gary. 

“What are you going to do about 
this, Judge?’ he asked. 

“The answer was, ‘Nothing. Get rid 
of it—that is Mr. Carnegie’s affair.’ 

“Mr. Carnegie did in some way take 
care of it, but the transaction crept out 
as a million-dollar salary paid by the 
Steel Corporation—a mistake that Judge 
Gary felt it was important for the repu- 
tation of the Corporation to correct at 
once. Perhaps the correction has never 
fully caught up with the rumor.” 

xk OK 

Morgan’s Defense of the Chairman 

There were so many presidents of the 
subsidiary companies of the United 
States Steel Corporation that there was 
a constant clash between them and 
Judge Gary as chairman of the board 
and head of the finance committee, and 
this came to a head when Judge Gary 
commissioned a man to get some infor- 
mation about a Western subsidiary com- 
pany and the president of the com- 
pany later dismissed this investigator. 

Miss Tarbell recites the conclusion of 
the incident as follows: 

“Considerable excitement developed, 





and one member of the finance commit- 
tee, who sided with the president, went 
to Mr. Morgan with it. If the finance 
committee pronounced in favor of Gary 
in this matter, he reported, the presi- 
dents of the subsidiaries threatened to 
resign in a body. 

“*Tell them,’ answered Mr. Morgan, 
‘that their resignations will be accept- 
ed.’ ” 

* ok * 


Example of Morgan’s Quick Decisions 


During the organization of the Steel 
Corporation many incidents occurred 
which illustrated the J. P. Morgan mas- 
ter mind. A sample of his methods of 
talk and decision as narrated by Miss 
Tarbell follow: 


“About three weeks later, March 2, 
came the famous circular of J. P. Mor- 
gan and Co., announcing the organiza- 
tion of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, the formation of a syndicate of 
$200,000,000 of which they were to be 
the managers, which should exchange 
the preferred and common stock as well 
as the bonds of the new concern, for the 
stocks of the chosen companies. The 
terms of the transfer in each case were 
set down and all the provisions carefully 
detailed. The capital stock of the new 
company was announced as $850,000,000. 
An all-important point in this circular 
was the following paragraph: 

“The forms of the new Bonds of the In- 
debture securing the same and of the cer- 
tificates of the new Preferred and Common 
Shares, and the entire Plan of Organization 
and Management of the United States Steed 
Corporation. shall be determined by J. P. Mor- 
gan and Company. 

“In less than three weeks after this 
announcement, J. P. Morgan & Co. sent 
out a second circular, announcing that 
the plan proposed in the first one had 
become operative by the acceptance on 
the part of the chosen companies of 
about 97 per cent on an average of both 
preferred and common stock. 

“While these negotiations were going 
on, the plans of the managers, large as 
they were, had grown larger. Judge 
Gary, particularly, was anxious about 
ores. 

“We ought to have the Rockefeller 
ores.’ 

“*We have got all we can attend to,’ 
Morgan growled. 

“Judge Gary told him what he thought. 

“‘How are we going to get them?’ 
Mr. Morgan asked. 

“Vou are to talk to Mr. Rockefeller’ 

“‘T would not think of it.’ 

““Why?’ 

““T don’t like him.’ 

“*Mr. Morgan,’ said the Judge, ‘when 
a business proposition of so great im- 
portance to the Steel Corporation is in- 
volved, would you let a personal pre- 
judice interfere with its success?’ 

““T don’t know,’ he replied. 

“The next morning, however, he came 
in excitedly, throwing up his arms in 
exultation and shouting to Judge Gary, 
‘I have done it!’ 

““Tyone what?’ 

““‘T have seen Rockefeller.’ 

“How did he treat you?’ 

““All right.’ 

“Tid you get the ore lands?’ 


“No. I just told him that we ought 
to have them, and asked him if he 
would not make a proposition. How 


much do you think we ought to pay?’ 

“T am not prepared to say. It would 
take me a week to figure out what I 
would consider a reasonable price.’ 

“Well, tell me offhand what you think 
we ought to pay.’ 

“The Judge worked for half an hour, 
and finally announced, ‘There’s an out- 
side figure—so many millions.’ 

“*To my surprise, Judge Gary says 
in telling the story, ‘Mr. Frick brought 
in a“figure from Mr. Rockefeller a few 
days later—$5,000,000 more than my out- 
side figure. ‘That is a_ prohibitive 
proposition,’ I said. 

“Judge Gary,’ exclaimed Mr. Morgan, 
‘in a business proposition as great as 
this would you let a matter of $5,000,000 
stand in the way of success?’ 

“‘But I told you, Mr. Morgan, that 
mine was the outside.’ 


“Well, put it this way: Would you 
let these properties go?’ 
“ec ‘No.’ 


“Well, write out an acceptance.’ ” 
x * * 
As To Fred J. Cox 

I have been asked what has become 
of Fred J. Cox of Perth Amboy, N. J., 
formerly so active in the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents; and so 
when I saw him this week I put the 
question : 

“Mr. Cox, what has become of you? 
Your friends want to know.” 

And he answered: 

“T am confining all my efforts to the 
agency with which I am connected. We 
are now in a very fine building and we 
are busy and making fine progress.” 

“What do you think should be the at- 
titude of the National Association to 
wholesale automobile insurance?” he 
was asked. 

“T don’t think about it at all,” he said. 
That’s for the other fellows to worry 
about. I am only a ‘private citizen’ 
now, and my views on such subjects are 
without importance.” 

x * * 


New England Contest 


or 


Prizes of $200 are offered by the 
Standard of Boston for the best con- 
tribution from a commission agent in 


New England on the topic, “What Con- 
stitutes First Class Company Service To 
Local Agents.” It is understood the 
contest will be judged by a committee 
of three fire insurance presidents. 

“The Standard” believes the strong 
fire insurance companies are not mak- 
ing as much production progress as they 
should and is trying to put its finger on 
the season. 

* * * 

Says There Are Too Many Agents 

I have a rather impertinent letter from 
a man commenting upon my comment 
of the large number of fire agents who 
do not write more than $5,000 a year in 
premiums. He says: “If the companies 
would appoint fewer agents, more of 
those they did appoint would be in high- 
er than the $5,000 class.” 

+ 86 


Trying To Reach An Agreement About 
Automobile Liability Rating 

It is reported that at the initiative of 
Commissioner Monk of Massachusetts 
stock and mutual companies have got- 
ten together for the time being in order 
to arrive at some satisfactory method 
of rating automobile liability insurance. 
It is said that a committee has been 
appointed, consisting of six stock and 
four mutual companies and that there 
will be an important meeting of the 
committee on November 17. This is all 
a development of the compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance situation there. 

** * 


New South Wales Proposes State 
Insurance 

Australia is gaining notoriety in in- 
troducing various phases of insurance 
legislation for the workers. All the new 
schemes in the various states emanate 
from the labor Governments. The latest 
suggestion emanated from New South 
Wales and a Bill is being prepared. A 
preliminary draft of the Bill provides that 
in the case of accident a male worker 
shall be entitled to £2 ($10) per week 
during the period of incapacitation, and, 
if married, his wife shall also draw £1 
($5) a week and 8/6 ($2.05) will be paid 
for each ‘child. A maximum sum for 
any one family is set at £5 ($25) per 
week. Premiums, which are to be less 
than those charged by any private com- 
pany, are to be payable to the State. 
The total death compensation payable 
is fixed at £850 ($4,250). 

x ke x 


What He Lacked 

A colored agent was summoned before 
the Insurance Commissioner. 

“Don’t you know,” said the Commis- 
sioner, “that you can’t sell life insurance 
without a state license?” 

“Boss,” said the darkey, “you suah said 
a moufful. I knowed I couldn’t sell it but 
ah didn’t know the reason.”—Pittsburgh 
Banker. 
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Join New York Office 
Of Standard Accident 


CREWE AND GOODWIN CHANGE 


To Become Associated With Eugene F. 
Hord, Recently Appointed Vice- 
President of Company 


Rexford Crewe has been appointed 


resident manager and Richard V. Good- 
under- 
of the 
will act as 
Hord, 


vice-president of the 


appointed chief 
New York 


Accident. They 


win has been 
writer in the 


Standard 


office 


associates of Eugene F. recently 
Standard. 
Crewe and Mr. 


Goodwin takes effect immediately, both 


made 
The appointments of Mr. 
severed their 


York 


connection with 


Maryland 


having 
the New 
Casualty. 


office of the 


insurance 
Compensation 


Mr. Crewe commenced his 
career in 1915 with the 
Inspection Rating Board of New York, 
remaining with the organization four 
months after which he joined the Mary- 
land Casualty in its New York office as 
schedule rater, later becoming counter 
man. During the war he served over- 
seas with the 27th Division. He was 
mustered out as a captain and then 
for a time served on the Peace Com 
mission. Returning to the Maryland 
Casualty he was appointed special rep- 
resentative and in 1921 was made assist- 
ant manager of the New York office and 
given charge of production. Mr. Crewe 
has served on various committees of 
the Insurance Institute of America and 


has been active in the affairs of the 
Insurance Society of New York, being 
at present a member of the lecture 


cominittee. 

Mr. Goodwin, who has been in charge 
of underwriting in the New York office 
of the Maryland Casualty since Decem- 
ber, 1920, started with the Norwich 
Union Fire in January, 1913. Early in 
1915 he went with the Compensation 
Inspection Rating Board of New York 


and having served in all departments 
of the Board joined the staff of the 
Maryland Casualty January 1, 1918, as 


assistant to Eugene F. Hord, the com- 
pany's resident vice- president. Mr. Good- 
win has specialized in compensation in- 
surance and has served on various com- 
mittees of both the New York and New 
Jersey Rating Boards. As a speaker and 
lecturer on compensation insurance his 
services are in great demand. 


HEADS NEW YORK OFFICE 





William J. Kelly. hematin’ Resident 
Vice-President of Maryland Cas- 
ualty; Was Formerly Manager 


William J. Kelly has been appointed 
resident vice-president in charge of the 
New York office of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty. Mr. Kelly has been identified with 
the company’s New York office for over 
twenty years and for the last four years 
has been manager of the office. 

His first connection with an insurance 
company was with the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty. He left this company in 1903 
to join the staff of the Maryland’s New 
York office as chief liability underwriter, 
subsequently becoming assistant man- 
ager and then manager. 


Sketch and Burruss 
Spoke at Club Event 


IMPRESSION OF U. S. GIVEN 


Burruss, as ieiiedd Sectetinn Discussed 
“Shakespeare, the Salesman,” at 
Casualty and eats Dinner 


The annual Seneenet of the Casualty & 
Surety Club of New York at the Astor 
Hotel was a most enjoyable affair. The 
slated speaker, William B. Burruss, sales 
consultant, of Washington, D. C., was 
unusually interesting and a pleasant sur- 


prise was offered the large gathering 
when R. Y. Sketch, general manager 
of the Phoenix of London, who has been 


in this country on a visit for some time, 
was announced as an additional speaker. 
The meeting was presided over by James 
R. Garrett, of the National Casualty, 
who acted in the capacity of toastmaster 
in place of E. A. St. John, president of 
the club, who was out of town. 


Conditions Compared 

Mr. Sketch in his address drew a com- 
parison of underwriting conditions in 
America to those of England and touched 
on American conditions that impressed 
him. His talk was short but to the 
point. Commenting upon the condition 
that first strikes the attention of the En- 
glish he said: “It is the enormous amount 
of state supervision which I presume is 
a necessary regulation, judging from the 
results achieved by the American com- 
panies.” 

Concerning the acquisition cost rules 
he said that such an agreement was not 
needed in England as there was so little 
business obtained in comparison to that 
written in America. He then discussed 
the American Agency System saying 
that it was suitable and well worth up- 
holding by insurance company execu- 
tives. His criticism of American insur- 
ance methods was aimed at the collec- 
tion of premiums which he emphatically 
declared should be paid in advance. He 
said that such a system was detrimental 
to the insurance business as a whole and 
means that the companies must pay losses 
out of reserve funds, the compilation of 
statistics is hampered and is detrimental 
to adequate rates. 

In conclusion he spoke of the tre- 
mendous future of the insurance busi- 
ness in America and expressed the good- 
will of the English insurance fraternity 
toward those in America. 


Shakespeare, the Salesman 
Mr. Burruss in his talk started out to 
prove that William Shakespeare was a 
master salesman and before he had fin- 
ished every last man of his audience 
agreed with him. And this was in spite 
of the fact that Shakespeare never made 


much money out of his books or the- 
atres. “But at the same time,” empha- 
sized Mr. Burruss, “Shakespeare wrote 


37 plays, containing 700 characters, each 
so vital to our own life today that we 
often quoie Shakespeare and think we 
are quoting the Bible. There is hardly 
a problem in life that we cannot ade- 
quately answer from Shakespeare.” 

He further stated: “The first indica- 
tion that Shakesjeare was a salesman 
is found in his advice on courage and 
confidence when he said: ‘Our doubts 
are traitors and make us lose the good 
we oft might win by fearing to attempt.’ 
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He appreciated the importance of sleep 
for one’s good appearance as was ex- 
pressed in the lines: ‘Sleep that knits up 
the ravelled sleeves of care.’ A_ sales- 
man ‘will be a failure, however, unless 
he lives up to that famous verse of 
Shakespeare’s which is: ‘To thine own 
self be true and it must follow, as the 
night the day, thou canst not then be 
false to any man.’” 

Among those present were: 
Billings, W. D. Barrett, Thomas | 
A. M. Clark, J. A. Cochrane, 
coll, Walter G. 


Wo. 
. Bean, 
W. D. Dris- 
Falconer, H. P. Jackson, 
Frank E. Law, Martin W. Lewis, Edson 
S. Lott, John McGinley, G. F. Michel- 
hacher, D. St. C. Moorhead, Nelson D. 
Sterling, John S. Turn, Roy T. Yates, 
Thomas Grahame, Robert McCormick, 
H. J. Lofgren, A. Duncan Reid, and J. 
R. Rooney. 


RECEIVER FOR AGENCY 


H. W. Woodward has been appointed 
receiver for the Denver Agency Corpor- 
ation, Denver, Colo. The receiver was 
appointed when H. S. Casey, a holder of 
several claims against the concern told 
Judge Julian H. Moore in the District 
court that the agency has ceased to 
function, or in any event he is unable 
to get any one to act. 





AD CONFERENCE CHAIRMEN 





President Collins Names Bert N. Mills 
for West and R. C. Dreher for East 
on Membership 

President E. A. Collins of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference, announces 
the appointment of Bert N. Mills, Bank- 
ers Life, and Ray C. Dreher, Boston 
Insurance Co., as membership chairmen 
for the West and East respectively, suc- 
ceeding Leslie F. Tillinghast, now sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Mr. Dreher was chairman of the Ex- 
hibit Committee at the Boston Conven- 
tion and Mr. Mills has been active in 
Conference affairs for some time. 

They have a goal of twenty-five new 


members each set for them between 
now and the June, 1926 convention, 
which in all probability will be held at 
Philadelphia. 

The Conference finds itself on a solid 
foundation with added prestige every 
day. Sixty-two members were added to 


its roster during the term of the retir- 
ing chairman, and it should not be diffi- 
cult, in view of the Conference’s expan- 
sion, for the new chairmen to exceed 
this figure during the coming year. 





The Eagle Indemnity 
Charles H. Griggs, 
general agent. 


has appointed 
Oswego, N. Y., as 


’ 





United States Casualty Company, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 


has a permanent position for assistant to the 
Manager of its Metropolitan Department in 
special development work. Casualty underwrit- 
ing experience, executive ability and acquaint- 
ance with casualty conditions in New York are 


primary qualifications. 


Apply, in writing, to 


J. J. MEADOR, Secretary 
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Michelbacher Defends 
Statistical Rating 


SPEAKS BEFORE ACTUARIES 





Discussed Extreme Conceptions of Rate 
Making Methods in Address to 
Casualty Society 





Discussing rate making problems be- 
fore the annual meeting of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society Wednesday, G. F. 
Michelbacher, president of the Society, 
spoke on a highly controversal subject, 
that of the two extreme conceptions of 
rate making. One extreme he said was 
where judgment reigned supreme where- 
as in the other extreme judgment is, in 
effect, eliminated. 

Mr. Michelbacher in a comprehensive 
discussion showed that the rating sys- 
tem must meet the tests of consistency, 
responsiveness and stability, and that the 
tate maker must be able to demonstrate 


that the rates which are produced are © 


adequate, reasonable and non-discrimi- 
natory. 

He expressed his personal opinion re- 
garding rate making in part as follows: 

“Judgment rate making may possess 
a measure of responsiveness, but it can- 
not claim stability or consistency; it may 
produce rates which are adequate and 
reasonable when viewed in the light of 
aggregate results, but it is not likely to 
produce individual rates which are equi- 
table and non-discriminatory. 

“It is a well known fact that two per- 
sons thinking independently about a 
certain problem will probably arrive at 
different conclusions, or, if they should 
accidently concur, it is not likely that 
the mental process was exactly similar 
in both cases. Not only does this dif- 
ference occur as between two individ- 
uals; it may also be demonstrated where 
a single individual attempts, by reason- 
ing alone, to solve several distinct prob- 
lems. This has been recognized, for 
example, by the establishment of stand- 
ards of weight and measurement which 
are useful in order that we may all 
agree in our concepts of certain things. 
There being no such standards in judg- 
ment rate making, consistency and sta- 
bility are impossible of attainment, 

“This lack of standards may also lead 
to erratic results. Confronted by the 
necessity of correcting a variation in loss 
ratio from what is considered normal, the 
rate maker may allow himself to be car- 
ried away by his judgment, and the 
remedy which he seeks to, apply may 
cause the pendulum to swing sharply in 
the other direction. 

“Then again his diagnosis of the dif- 
ficulty may be erroneous. Prejudice 
against a locality or against a given class 
of risks may lead him to apply the cor- 
rective treatment in the wrong place. 


Opinion Would Differ 


“Where judgment rules, differences of 
opinion are certain to arise. If, there- 
fore, a group of rate makers should seek 
to cooperate, the result would be either 
absolutely irreconcilable differences of 
opinion, or else a compromise which 
would probably be somewhat out of line 
with the correct solution of the problem. 
But even assuming that an agreement 
could be reached among rate makers, 
there would remain the necessity of 
demonstrating the correctness of rates 
to state authorities. It is all very well 
to say that a given process of reasoning 
Produces a certain’ result, but it is not 
so simple a task to guide another over 
the same mental route to the same con- 
clusion. It is likely, therefore, that the 
Judgment of the state authorities, which 
might be colored by political motives or 
y considerations of expediency, would 
be substituted for the judgment of the 
rate maker, or that a further compro- 
sMise would be required, thus producing 
a still further deviation from the correct 
solution of the problem. 

“It is to be severely doubted whether 
rates produced by this process would 
«ver prove correct as a measure of fu- 
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ture cost conditions. Those who criti- 
cise existing methods in the field of cas- 
ualty insurance and advocate the use 
of fewer statistics and more judgment, 
overlook the sad fact that wherever rate 
makers have sought to proceed upon 
pure conjecture they have found that 
their predictions were wrong when the 
experience has matured. For example, 
where an increase in cost has been antic- 
ipated, a decrease has resulted from the 
injection into the situation of factors 
which were not even considered. This 
should not be taken in the nature of 
personal criticism, for our rate makers 
are extremely capable men; rather it 
should be taken as proof of the conten- 
tion that under the complicated and 
ever changing conditions which obtain 
in the casualty insurance business it is 
practically impossible to forecast accu- 
rately what the future trend of cost will 
be. 


Defends Statistical System 

The chief merit of the system which 
depends upon statistical analysis is that 
it reduces rate making to a formula. 
Provided this formula is not changed too 
frequently, the method possesses both 
stability and consistency. Because there 
is a logical plan of procedure, it is a 
simple matter to demonstrate the steps 
by which the final results are obtained. 
If the plan is accepted as correct, the 
results also must be accepted as correct. 
It is unnecessary to spend time in 
lengthy debate for the purpose of recon- 
ciling divergent points of view as to how 
best to overcome an obstacle which 
may arise at some stage of the process. 
The task of the rate maker is thus ren- 
dered comparatively easy. ‘The facts 
are ascertained; they are then subjected 
to treatment in accordance with definite 
principles agreed upon in advance; the 
results are absolutely defensible, and will 
probably be accepted as proper without 
extended controversy. 

“In this process the greatest degree 
of equity is obtained as between classes 
of risks, and between individual risks 
of the same class, for discrimination is 
permitted only where it may be justified 
on the basis of an actual difference in 
hazard. 

“So far the system is above criticism. 
The problems now arise as to whether 
the method can be made sufficiently re- 
sponsive, and whether it may be de- 
pended upon to produce rates which are 
always adequate and reasonable. 

“It must be obvious that the writer’s 
preference is for the statistical method. 
Yet this should not be taken to mean 
that he is of the opinion that judgment 
has no place in rate making. It would 


QUARRY ACCIDENTS 

Accidents at quarries in the United 
States ip the calendar year 1924 resulted 
in 138 deaths and 14,777 injuries, accord- 
ing to statistics compiled by the Bureau 
of Mines, Department of Commerce. 
The figures compare with 142 deaths 
and 14,990 injuries at the quarries during 
the year 1923. The fatality rate for 1924 
is the lowest recorded since the Bureau 
of Mines began, in 1911, the compila- 
tion of accident data for the quarry in- 
dustry. The nonfatal injury rate, while 
slightly below that for 1923, was some- 
what higher than the rate prevailing in 
recent years. The fatality rate for 1924 
was 1.63 per thousand full-time or 300- 
day workers; the injury rate was 175.03. 
In 1923 the fatality rate was 1.68 and the 
injury rate was 176.04. 


TAKE GENERAL ACCIDENT 
The General Accident Assurance has 
appointed Fred S. James & Co., Chicago, 
as general agents. The General has been 
represented in Chicago by the Meeker- 
Magner Co., but will now have an ad- 
ditional general agency with the James 


office. Elmer J. Schafer, formerly vice- 
president of the Meeker-Magner Co., 
under the arrangement, will become 


casualty manager of the James office. 


COUGHLIN TRANSFERRED 

The American Surety has transferred 
M. P. Coughlin, assistant seecretary, to 
the schedule department of the com- 
pany as assistant to Manager Cotterell. 
He is succeeded in the fraternal order 
division of the production department by 
George W. Thomas of the Metropolitan 
branch soliciting division. 

The Compensation Inspection Rating 
Board of New York has sent out to 
members rating factors and values con- 
stituting table A of the New York ex- 
perience rating plan for policies quali- 
fying under the plan and effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1926 and thereafter. 





be just as foolish to set up a formula, 
and to use it blindly, as it would be to 
discard known facts, and to rely entirely 
upon the exercise of personal judgment. 
For reasons which have been cited, 
judgment should be eliminated so far as 
possible. 3ut it cannot be dispensed 
with entirely—first because the facts 
which are available must be interpreted 
and weighed as to their adequacy and 
reliability, and, second, because the num- 
ber of formulae which may be devised 
is great, and choice must be exercised 
in the selection of that particular formula 
which best meets the requirements. 
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Casualty Actuaries 
Held Annual Meeting 


ALL OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 





Interesting and Instructive Papers Pre- 
sented at Society’s Affair; Fellows 
and Associates Enrolled. 





At the annual meeting of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society Wednesday, G. F 
Michelbacher, secretary-treasurer, Na- 
tional Bureau, was re-elected president. 
All other officers were also re-elected. 
They are: Sanford B. Perkins, Travelers, 
vice-president; Ralph H. Blanchard, 
Columbia University, vice-president ; 
Richard Fondiller, consulting actuary, 
secretary-treasurer ; Robert J. McManus, 
Travelers, editor, and William Breiby, 
librarian. Elected as members of the 
council are: Edwin W. Kopf, Metropoli- 
tan Life; Joseph H. Woodward, Wood- 
ward, Fondiller & Ryan, and George 
D. Moore, Royal Indemnity. 

The meeting was held at the Hotel 
Selmont, about fifty members attend- 
ing. The principal speaker of the oc- 
casion, Roy B. Kester, professor of ac- 
counting, Columbia University, spoke, 
following an enjoyable luncheon, on 
the interrelations between the man- 
agement and the accountant. Many in- 
teresting and instructive papers were 
presented at the meting. The subjects 
of these papers and their speakers are: 

Presidential Address “On the Use of 
Judgment in Rate Making,” by G. F. 
Michelbacher, secretary-treasurer, Na- 
tional Sureau. “Industrial Accident 
Rates in the Business Cycle,” by A. H. 
Mowbray, associate professor of insur- 
ance, University of California, and W. G. 
Voogt, comptroller, State Compensation 
Insurance Fund, San Francisco, Calif. 
“Statutory Requirements for Casualty 
Companies,” by Thomas F. Tarbell, actu- 
ary, Aetna Life, Hartford, Conn. “Re- 
view of Judicial Decisions in Work- 
men’s Compensation Cases,” by Leon S. 
Senior, manager and_ secretary, New 
York Compensation Rating Board. “On 
Dependency of Labor Saving to Increase 
Compensation Costs,” by Leslie L. Hall, 
secretary, National Council on Compen- 
sation Insurance, New York. “The 
Statistical Investigation of the Massa- 
chusetts Commission Investigating the 
Question of Old Age Pensions,” by Ed- 
mund S. Cogswell, secretary and actuary, 
Commission on Pensions, State House, 
Boston, Mass. 


Associates Admitted 

Admitted as associates of the Society 
are the following who passed the re- 
quired examinations: 

William H. Bittel, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Howard G. Crane, National 
Council on Compensation Insurance, New York 
City; M. E. Davis, Metropolitan Life, New York; 
Carl H. Frederickson, statistician, Canadian 
Casualty Underwriters Association, W., Toronto, 
Canada; William D. Hall, National Bureau; 
Shou-Kun-Li, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; J. Malmuth, N. Y. Insurance De- 
partment; Walter O. Menge, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; E. H. Nicholson, 

niversity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Myron R. Prenner, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; a Skelding, National 
Council on Compensation Insurance; Armand 


Sommer, Standard Accident, Chicago, IIL; 
Sheng-Han-Tao, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; A. C. Wellman, Royal Union 


Life, Des Moines, Ia.; James M. Woolery, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

James H. Washburn, consulting actu- 
ary, New York City, was enrolled as an 
associate without examination. 

The following associates passed all ex- 
aminations and have admitted as 
fellows. They have also been granted 
the diploma of the Society as fellows by 
examination: William M. Corcoran, 
actuary, Connecticut Insurance Depart- 
ment, Hartford, Conn.; Lloyd A. H. 
Warren, professor of mathe- 
matics, University of Manitoba, Canada. 


been 


assistant 


E. R. MEYRER APPOINTED 


Edward R. Meyrer has been appointed 
manager of the burglary department in 
the New York office of the Independence 
Indemnity. He was formerly with the 
National Surety at Detroit. 
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Hylant Tells How He 
Gets Burglary Lines 


AMONG LEADING PRODUCERS 


Easier to Write Those Already Sold; 
Urges Familiarity with Policy Forms 
and Contracts 


One of the le adiag producers of bur- 

Hylant, Jr., sec- 
Stieg & Whitaker 
tells 


“Around the 


insurance, E. P. 
Kountz, 
Ohio, 


business in 


glary 
retary ol the 
Co., Toledo, 


how he pro- 


duces Globe,” 
the agency publication of the Globe In- 
demnity. He says: 

Good burglary insurance prospects are 
to be found among those who possess 
property which is wanted by the crooked 
gentry. ‘The crook is interested in prop- 


erty which can be easily converted into 


money. As money is the final objective 
of the crook, currency is the commodity 
which heads the list of desirable loot. 


Next we have securities which can easily 
be converted into money. ‘Then come 
jewelry, watches, precious stones, articles 
made of gold, platinum or sterling sil- 
ver, and furs. After these are certain 
bulky commodities which seem to be 
targets and among them we might list 
cigarettes, cigars, tobacco, automobile 
tires and tubes, and automobile access- 
sories generally. 

With this in 
reach the 
look to the 


mind it is very easy to 
conclusion that one should 
following commercial houses 
for the writing of various forms of bur- 
glary and robbery insurance: banks of 
all classes, stock brokerage and/or in- 
vestinent houses, department stores and 
dry goods stores, along with retail stores 
specializing in’ women’s and men’s ap- 
parel, retail furniture stores, also repu- 
table automobile tire and accessories 
dealers. 
What to Look For 


Perhaps more important than knowing 
where to look for business is the matter 
of knowing what to look for and when 
you find it, what to do with it. It seems 
to me that the best way of accomplish- 
ing this is to make up a file containing 
specimen policies of each and every bur- 
glary or robbery policy form. Then 
commit to memory the indemnifying 
clauses of each policy form and become 
familiar with each and every condition 
of the policy forms. At the same time 
one form is studied, one should refer to 
the burglary manual and become con- 
versant with rules and rates. To ac- 
complish this it is necessary to give the 
subject some time, but the satisfaction 
and the results to be obtained will more 
than compensate one for the expendi- 
ture of time and energy involved. 

While there are many prospects re- 
maining unsold, I believe that producer 
can attain greater success by going after 
the business already written rather than 
working upon those who have not yet 
been sold. The majority of the agents 
writing the various classes of burglary 
imsurance do not seem to be properly 
informed and the result is that the ma- 
ority of burglary or robbery contracts 
are improperly written and it is not much 
of a job if one knows the game thor- 

ughly to point out to the buyer that 
the premium has been improperly com- 
puted or that the policy contains one 
or more breaches of warranty. 

With respect to the practical applica- 
tion of this I find that the way to pro- 
ceed is to proceed—by that I mean to 
make up a list of those banks, investment 
dealers and various merchants whose 
business is of such a volume as to war- 
rant a substantial expenditure for in- 
surance. Then go after each and every 
one of them on a cold turkey basis— 
by that I mean call upon the prospect, 
asking for the man on top, the higher 
up the better. After introducing one- 
self make the statement that you have 

contracts of burglary or rob- 


ound that 
insurance are being improperly 





written with respect to premium charges 
and warranties and that without any 
obligation on the part of the prospect 
you should like to go over his policies. 
In many cases you will find something 


wrong. If you do find something wrong, 
suggest to the prospect that you will 
write a letter for his signature to the 


carrying company asking that certain 
changes be made. 

If you succeed in having the carrying 
company send the prospect a check rep- 
resenting a return premium, you will 
have made an impression that ought to 
bear results, if properly followed up. 
Incidentally, | might mention here that 
this method of approach and conduct 
holds true not only for burglary or rob- 
bery insurance, but for other forms of 
insurance. After one has succeeded in 
correcting irregularities in connection 
with one form of insurance it ‘isn’t at 
all hard to secure the prospect’s per- 
mission to go to work on other forms. 
Right here | should mention the fact 
that my experience shows that it is 
undesirable to present a proposition of 
this kind to the auditor, controller, office 
manager, or any other subaltern. Every 
effort should be made to put this over 
on the president of the prospective com- 
pany jor corporation, If it is impossible 
to get to the president, then work on 
the next in rank. 


Mistakes 

very much to recite in 
detail the various irregularities or mis- 
takes | have found, but to do so would 
take entirely too much space. I might 
mention, however, an experience of last 
week. I called upon a certain bank and 
finally reached the trust officer. After 
some little conversation | was permitted 
to go over their policies. I found that 
this bank was carrying primary and ex- 
cess bankers’ blanket bonds aggregating 
$150,000; that in addition to these bank- 
ers’ blanket bonds they had six different 
bank burglary, bank robbery and mes- 
senger robbery policies, only two of 
which made reference to the bankers’ 
blanket bonds, and resultingly carried 
the proper discount for the insurance 
being excess over the bankers’ blanket 
bonds. The premiums on the other four 
policies exceeded $1,000 and the assured, 
of course, was entitled to a discount of 
25% on each of these four policies. I 
also found on two of the policies that 
the assured was not being given credit 
for having a daytime push button alarm 
system. One of the messenger robbery 
policies set forth the fact that the assured 
would have only one custodian outside 
the premises at any one time and as a 
matter of fact at times they have sev- 
eral. 

The big thing is the fact that one 
cannot know too much about burglary 
or robbery insurance, along with bank- 
ers’ blanket bonds and the various 
fidelity forms. They go hand in hand 
and if one succeeds in writing one form, 
he most assuredly should go after the 
others. 


I should like 


GOES OVER STATE FUND’S HEAD 
Aftermath of Weslnun's Compensation 
Claim by Member of a Buffalo 
Troop “M” Man 

Buffalo, N. Y.—An 
805.60 in 


award of $16,- 
805.61 settlement of his claim for 
injuries received about two years aga 
while an employe at Troop “M” armory, 
has been granted Elmer H. Wester of 
Geneseo. 

Members of the armory and the ad- 
jutant general’s office were consulted at 
the time of the injury, but did not take 
proper steps to secure compensation un- 
der the workmen’s compensation law. 
When the claim was filed, the state in- 
surance fund, while admitting the justice 
of the claim, refused payment on the 
grounds that the claim had not been 
filed within one year. 

Captain Fuchner took the matter up 
with the state assembly which passed 
a special law through the legislature al- 
lowing the court of claims to consider 
the case and adjust it on its merits. 
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Belonging 


’  \ieandaieaaee an Agent—the F & D 

thinks — consists of much more than 
handing him a rate manual and hanging a sign 
on his wall. He becomes immediately one of 
the family, and entitled to every aid and com- 


fort in the Company’s power to bestow. 


What each is going to get out of it is only one 
factor governing the relations of a surety com- 
pany and its Representatives, perhaps not even 
the most important. We believe our agents 


represent the F & D because they like to. 


The business is one of personalities—human 
contacts—from end to end. John Smith gets 
his bond from Bill Jones because he knows Bill. 
We know Bill, too, and he knows us—not 
merely in dollars-and-cents fashion, but as part 
of an organization with an interest deeper than 
the collecting of a premium. He belongs! 


Of course, confidence and understanding could 
not exist without Company strength, reliability 
Those things are at the founda- 
tion of the F & D’s reputation. 


and service. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 


Baltimore 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
and 
Burglary Insurance 
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PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT, 
FIDELITY & DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
Baltimore, Md. 


| If you are not already adequately represented in this territory I will 
| be glad to have full information regarding an agency connection with 
| your Company. 


(Signed) 


Address 
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Meldon on History 
of Law of Negligence 


ADDRESSED CASUALTY COURSE 





Said Negligence Was Failure to Do a 
Legal Duty Already Determined 
to Exist 





A. W. Meldon, counsel, General Ac- 
cident, in an address before the casualty 
students of the Insurance Society on 
the history and development of the law 
of negligence covering the early Roman, 
English and Napoleonic decisions de- 
fined negligence as failure to take that 
degree of care which persons of ordi- 
nary care and prudence are generally 
accustomed to use under similar circum- 
stances. He laid stress upon the fact 
that negligence was the failure to do a 
legal duty already determined to exist; 
that there was no responsibility for fail- 
ure to perform a moral duty. He class- 
ified negligence into active negligence 
and passive negligence, giving numerous 
examples of each. Active negligence, he 
defined, is that wherein the wrongdoer 
actively neglects, distinguishing it from 
passive negligence wherein the wrong- 
doer merely fails to act. He took as the 
standard contemplated by law, the reas- 
onably prudent person and the ordinary 
care he is capable of exercising, and 
measured by these standards covered the 
law as applied to children; non sui juris 
and sui juris, deaf mutes and mental de- 
fectives, pointing out that children who 
were regarded as sui juris were required 
to exercise only that degree of care 
which those of their age and intelligence 
are capable of exercising. 


Contributory Negligence 


The subject of contributory negli- 
gence was carefully discussed. The gist 
of the remarks pointed to the funda- 
mental principle that the plaintiff’s fault 
in all cases involving such, must proxi- 


mately contribute to the injury. Various 
degress of contribution were covered 
and examples and cases were cited. The 
common law and the statutory law were 
defined. The common law, that which 
is the result of judicial opinion, furnished 
the major part of the law of negli- 
gence. The statutory law called the writ- 
ten’ law, is conceived in Legislative 
bodies in the exercise of their police 
power, it relates to better protection of 
employees and promulgates rules for the 
conduct of automobile drivers upon the 
highway. 

Imputed negligence was the next sub- 
ject. Attention was directed to that 
negligence of parents or guardians which 
may be imputed to the child. One of 
the chief considerations in seeking light 
upon the subject is the position of the 
parent or guardian in life and his oppor- 
tunity for caring for the child. It ap- 
pears that the higher the station, the 
greater the degree of care required. The 
speaker pointed out that the guardian 
must be guilty of actual negligence in 
the care of the child before the child’s 
cause of action will be prejudiced. 


Common Carriers 


The rule applicable to common car- 
riers and the degree of care required of 
them was defined. The carrier must 
exercise the highest degree of care and 
vigilance which has been demonstrated 
by experience to be practicable. The 
reason for this rule is that a passenger 
who is injured through the neglect of 
a carrier would not be able to prove 
neglect were the carrier governed by 
the rules of ordinary negligence. The 
relative duties of the drivers and pedes- 
trians on the streets and the duty of 
the landlord to his tenant was discussed, 
both at common law and under the 
statute. The duty of the owner to the 
invitee, the mere licensee and the tres- 
passer were given careful consideration, 
Recent cases were referred to. Proxi- 
mate and remote causes were defined 
and the interesting subject of emergency 


employees covered. Attraction nuis- 
ances were also considered as were snow 
and ice cases. Upon the latter, the 
speaker said that no duty rests upon the 
abutting property owner to keep the 
sidewalk clean or in a state of good re- 
pair unless by some affirmative act, he 
had changed conditions. 

The talk was concluded with a dis- 
cussion of the abatement of negligence 
actions by the death of either party, the 
cause of action being a personal one, it 
did not survive with the injured nor 
wrongdoer, but in the case where death 
was produced by the injury the estate 
having been injured suit in behalf of the 
next of kin could be commenced. 





NEW COMPANY IN HOUSTON 

The Petroleum Casualty Company, writ- 
ing compensation insurance is the newest 
insurance company in Houston. The com- 
pany was chartered October 6th, with 
a capital stock of $100,000. The purpose 
of the company will be to insure all em- 
ployes of the Humble Oil and Refining 
Company and the Humble Pipe Line Com- 
pany in Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Louisiana. 

Officers of the company are Jack Dies, 
president; F. O. Freese, secretary-treas- 
urer; N. K. Robb, vice president. Direc- 
tors are the above named and W. S&S. 
Farish and H. C. Wiess. 

The company is not connected with the 
Humble company but will operate as a 
separate department. The employes of the 
company are at present covered by the 
Hobby and Christie reciprocal company 
and will be until Nov. 15, when the cov- 
erages wil cease to be in effect and will 
be taken over by the new company. 

Headquarters will be at Houston in the 
Humble building. 


N. F. Carlson, manager of the bur- 
glary department in the New York office 
of the Independence Indemnity, is leav- 
ing shortly to go with George Griggs in 
the brokerage business. 


CALLS COMPENSATION PARLEY 





Wisconsin Rating Board to Discuss Ex- 
perience Rating Plan for That 
State Next Week 
A conference of employers, insurance 
companies and representatives of the 
Wisconsin Federation of Labor has been 
called by the Workmen’s compensation 
Insurance Board of Wisconsin to meet 
at Milwaukee on November 24th, to dis- 
cuss plans for adopting experience work- 
men’s compensation rating in the state. 
Under the law passed at the last session 
of the legislature, the Compensation 
Board is empowered to investigate plans 
of compensation insurance rating and to 
adopt some feasible method of working 

out such a program in Wisconsin. 

At a preliminary conference of insur- 
ance representatives with the Compen- 
sation Board, it was decided to hold 
an open hearing in Milwaukee on Nov- 
ember 24th, so that all of the different 
plans proposed might be presented in 
detail and a complete system ultimately 
worked out applicable to conditions*in 
Wisconsin. 

The National Council on Compensa- 
tion Insurance has suggested a _ plan 
which in modified form has been adopted 
by practically all states. Under the sys- 
tem of Experience Rating, employers of 
labor will be able to obtain lower rates 
where the accident experience in their 
shops and factories shows low loss ratio. 

Because of the widespread interest in 
this subject, it has been thought advis- 
able to request the presence of all man- 
ufacturing companies interested, all 
compensation insurance companies writ- 
ing business in Wisconsin, and represen- 
tative employees, that the whole scheme 
may be thrashed out and a plan adopted 
which will put these schedules into ef- 
fect with the least friction. 


Floyd N. Dull, resident vice-president 
in the New York office of the Commer- 
cial Casualty, was elected mayor of 
Rutherford, N. J., November 3. 
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Accident, Automobile Liability, 


Collision. 


Burglary. 
tractors’ Liability, Credit. 


tor Liability, Elevator 


Breakage. 
Fly-wheel Breakage. 


General Liability, Golf 
Group Accident and. Sickness. 


Health, Hold-Up. 
Landlords’ Liability, Larceny. 


Manufacturers’ _Liability, 


Liability. 

Liability. 
Plate Glass, Public Liability. 
Salary, Steam Boiler. 


Teams Liability, Teams 
Damage, Theatre, Theft. 


Use and Occupancy. 
Workmen’s Compensation. 
Workmen’s Collective. 








The LONDON urites: 


Auto- 
mobile Property Damage, Automobile 


Contractors’ Contingent Liability, Con- 


Electrical Machinery Breakage, Eleva- 
Property 
Damage, Employers’ Liability, Engine 


and Game, 


Marine 


Owners’ Liability, Owners’ Construction 


Property 





THE SUPER-SERVICE COMPANY 








casualty lines. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 
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CAMUNUMLAUULNNUAANNUANANNUANANNANANNUAQEQUGSQO0CGQOOCGOOOUGGOOUGGAEUGGARUGAAUUOGEAUCAATL 


In some way many companies fall short of either the agent’s require- 
ments or his expectations, but— 


You never hear a “LONDON” agent say that about his company and, 
what is more you never hear a real, honest agent, representing a competing 
company say it either, because— 


The “LONDON?” is the best all-around casualty company in America 
and the records prove it. 


“LONDON” Super-Service, lending force and vitality to abundant 
“LONDON” assets, has made it equally potent in the writing of auto- 
mobile, burglary, liability, compensation, credit and all other leading 


No Double Headers—We Do Not Compete With Our Own Agents. 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY, LTD. 


UNITED STATES BOARD 
F. W. LAWSON—Chairman 


P. Beresford, U. S. Mgr., Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., of London - 
D. R. Forgan, Vice Chairman, National Bank of Republic - - - 
Fred L. Gray, of Fred L. Gray Co., Gen. Agents - - - - - 
W. C. Potter, President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York - 


Geo. D. Webb, of Conkling, Price & Webb, Gen. Agents - - = - 


| 


. t 


Cc. M. BERGER 
United States Manager 


New York 
Chicago 
Minneapolis 
New York 
Chicago 
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On Social Insurance 
MANY PROBLEMS DISCUSSED 


International Organization Tells Extent 
to Which Unity of Scope 
Is Possible 


General problems of social insurance 
are dealt with in a report issued by the 
International Labor Office, Geneva, 
Switzerland, for 1925. The scope, bene- 
fits, financial resources, and systems, of 
insurance are treated as well as 
insurance institutions and the problems 
of the unification or co-ordination of 
social insurance. 

The report presents a synopsis of the 
different conceptions which underlie 
legislation and of the different modes in 
which those conceptions have been real- 
ized. It contains an interesting chart 
of the principal laws respecting work- 
men’s compensation, compulsory social 
insurance, and social assistance, exclud- 
ing the laws of the United States and 
Mexico. 

Commenting upon the problem of the 
unification of social insurance the re- 
port states that such systems in each 
country are the resultant of a complex 
of forces and the expression of the vary- 
ing doctrine and fluctuating strength of 
workers’ and employers’ organizations 
and of political parties. The report 
continues : 

“Tt is therefore heardly surprising that 
there should exist in a country a num- 
ber of more or less independent schemes 
for insurance against the several risks; 
whole they constitute a_ highly 
complicated monument of legislation and 
administration comprising numerous in- 
stitutions, the operation of which it is 
difficult to coordinate and the adminis- 
tration of which is clumsy and expensive. 

“Tt is just in the countries where so- 
cial insurance has been most highly de- 
veloped that the need was early felt for 
removing the defects due to the absence 
of a comprehensive plan, and that the 
question has long since been agitated 
whether the introduction by stages of the 
different branches of insurance has not 
resulted in a useless complexity of legal 
texts and of administrative machinery, 
and whether it would not be more ra- 
tional to try and establish a unitary sys- 
tem of social insurance. Such is the 
problem of unification.” 


social 


as a 


Extent of Unity 

Discussing the extent to which unity 
of scope is possible, the report says: 

“No serious objection is raised now- 
adays to the unification of the scope of 
insurance against sickness, invalidity, old 
age and death. In fact, it has been ac- 
complished in the most important of re- 
cent social insurance codes, those of the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, Russia 
and Czechoslovakia. 

“One must, however, ask whether 
unity could not be pushed still further 
so that the scope of insurance against 
industrial accidents, occupational diseases 
and unemployment could be identified 
with the of the branches just 
mentioned. 

“It would be possible to effect com- 
plete unity of scope if insurance was 
limited to wage-earners only for all 
risks, but unification in this way would 
mean retrogression from the standard 
reached by many laws, and would leave 
without protection against the risks to 
which they are exposed, independent 
workers of low income, who are very 
numerous in certain countries and need 
insurance even more than many wage- 
earners. 

“For the practical reasons indicated 
early in this report, the extension of un- 
employment insurance to non-wage- 
earners appears difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to carry into effect. 

“It is not theoretically impossible to 
realize complete unity’ of scope by ex- 
tending to non-wage-earners all branches 
of insurance, including even insurance 
against industrial accidents and occu- 


scope 





pational diseases; the risk of industrial 
accident and occupational disease would 
then be covered by sickness insurance in 
the case of incapacity of short duration, 
by invalidity insurance in the case of 
incapacity of long duration, and by sur- 
vivors’ insurance. An extension of this 
sort, however, would imply the aban- 
donment of the principle of occupational 
risk which imposes the cost of insurance 
on employers; it would necessitate the 
disappearance of accident insurance as 
a separate branch; in fine, it would re- 
quire a radical change in the conceptions 
on which almost all accident legislation 
is based at the present time.” 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED 
Accident and Health Underwriters 
Names Bodies for 1925-26; L. D. Cav- 

anaugh on Statistical Committee 
The Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference has appointed the following 


committees for 1925-26: 
AUDITING 
Joseph Jenkins, The Maccabees; A. D. Bailey, 
Union Casualty ; ] Manning, Continental 
Life. 
BY-LAWS 
J. W. Scherr, Inter-Ocean Cas.; H. A. Lu- 
ther, No. American Accident; W. C. Cartin 
hour, Provident L. & A. 
CREDENTIALS 
C. B. Hirons, Ft. Wayne Mercantile; R. R 
Koch, Hlome Assurance; ( Cc ‘riss, Mutual 
Benefit Assn. 
EDUCATIONAL 
EK. ©. Budlong, Federal Life; W. G. Alpaugh, 
Inter Ocean Cas.; D. C. MackKwen, Pacific Mu- 
tual. 
GRIEVANCE 
C. W. Ray, Hoosier Cas. Co.; E. J. Faulk- 
ner. Woodmen Accident; A. A. Jekel, Reliable. 
L. & A. 
LEGAL 
Kk. St. Clair, American Acc.; Thos. J. Tyne, 
Nat. Life & Acc.; Thos. Watters, Jr., South- 
ern Surety 
LEGISLATIVE 
C. O. Pauley, Great Northern; Dr. J. R. 
Neal, Mutual Life of Ill; F. Barnes, Em- 
ployers Indem.; C. G. Traphagen, Time Insur 
ance 
RESOLUTIONS 
J. S. Irish, Iowa State Trav. Men’s Assn.; 
Dr. W. R. jarvis, Fraternal Protective; C. H. 
Brackett, Hoosier Casualty. 
STATISTICAL 


D. Cavanaugh, Federal Life; G. P. Ed- 
wards, Ill. Mutual Casualty; G. R. Kendall, 
Wash. L. & A.; A. E. Forrest, No. American 





Acci.; F. M. Feffer, Mutuat Life of II. 
The E. H. Harriman memorial medal 
for the best record in accident pre- 


vention among American railroads for 
the year 1924—offered through the Amer- 
ican Museum of Safety by Mrs. Harri- 
man—has been awarded to the Union 
Pacific System. Honorable mention was 
made of the Delaware & Hudson Com- 
pany and also of the Duluth, Missabe & 
Northern Railroad, both of which 
have splendid records for the year. 

















Home Office: New York 


CASUALTY INSURANCE. 
FIDELITY & SURETY BONDS 


An agent, like any other man, is known 
by the company he keeps. 
no better company than the Royal. 


There is 








Taylor Unable to Get 


Arbitration Decision 
BURGLARY CASE INVOLVED 


Court Assistance Denied Bankrupt Tai- 
lor Who Agreed to Arbitrate 
Non-payment of Loss 


At the Divisional Court in London 
before Justice Sankey, W. A. Sharp, a 
tailor, said he had had his London busi- 
ness insured against burglary and fire 
with a London insurance office. On 
March 31, 1924, there was a burglary at 
his premises, and $13,955 worth of ma- 








CASH CAPITAL 
$2,450,000.00 


Union Indemnity 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 


Accident, Health, Burglary 
Automobile, Liability, Plate Glass 


Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 

EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 

UNION INDEMNITY BLDG. 
NEW ORLEANS 


Company 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT: 
100 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 








W. E. Small, President 


Atlanta, Ga. 





Georgia 
Casualty Company 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


E. P. Amerine, Vice President 


Automobile 

Plate Glass 

Burglary 

Liability 

Property Damage 

Workmen’s 
Compensation 








terial was stolen. He put in a claim for 
the loss under his policy, but, although 
the case had been fully investigated by 
the police, the insurance company re- 
fused to’ pay, and forced him to arbi- 
tration, in connection with which he had 
been put to such expense for fees, etc. 
that he had been compelled to borrow 
money. 

When the arbitration was completed 
the arbitrator informed him that the 
award was ready and could be obtained 
on payment of his (the arbitrator's) 
fees, amounting to $3,425. As he had 
no money he had been unable to take the 
award and ascertain the result of the 
inquiry. Meanwhile he had been sold 
up, and the people from whom he had 
borrowed money had begun bankruptcy 
proceedings against him. In the circum- 
stances he appealed to the Court to see 
that justice was done by enabling him 
to take up the award or by making the 
insurance company take it up. 

Justice Sankey pointed out that rightly 
or wrongly, the applicant had agreed to 
go to arbitration, and the difficulty was 
that now he had no money. The Court 
could see no way to assist him, and had 
no power to do anything at all in such 
a case. The Justice advised the appli- 
cant to make use of the Poor Persons 
Department. Applicant said he had al- 
ready done so and had been told they 
could do nothing at all. 





COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 

At a recent meeting of the governing 
committee of the Compensation Inspec- 
tion Rating Board of New York ap- 
pointments on committees for the term 
beginning October 1, 1925 were made. 
To the classification and rating com- 
mittee were appointed the following 
companies: Aetna Life, Globe Indem- 
nity, Lumber Mutual Casualty, Ocean 
Accident, State Insurance Fund and the 
Utica Mutual. To the schedule rating 
committee were appointed the American 
Mutual Liability, Hartford Accident, 


State Insurance Fund, Travelers, U. 5 
Casualty and the Utica Mutual. 
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MNITY 


Whether you are talking contributory or employer-pay-all 


group life insurance, you will find the double indemnity feature 
valuable. 




















It appeals to employer and employee alike. 


Any Travelers Manager, Assistant Manager, or Field Assistant of 
the Life, Accident and Group Departments, can show you how 
to quote on it, just as they will be glad to give you any other 


assistance which you may ask for in presenting, closing, or 
handling a group case. 


THE TRAVELERS—HARTFORD—CONNECTICUT 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


And after the group insurance is in force Travelers service will solidify your stand- 
ing with the corporations which are large buyers of many forms of insurance 
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Aerial Surveys of California. Released by 
Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc., 
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— cA PRESENT DAY VIEW of the business district 


of San Francisco stands in contrast to the area laid 
waste only twenty years ago. 


riions 


Human courage alone would have been hopelessly 
handicapped in bringing about the remarkable re- 
habilitation which insurance has made possible. 


A policy bearing the Red Royal Shield offers the 


dependable security which these areas of concen- 


trated value demand. 


ROYAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES: 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Milton Dargan, Manager 
NEW YORK 
Frederick B. Kellam, Manager 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Field & Cowles, Managers 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Elwin W. Law, Manager 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
Rolla V. Watt, Manager - 
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